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CHAPTER  I. 


L 

“  There  is  nothing  so  pure  as  Sussex  scenery,” 
said  Mortimer.  “It  is  simply  shape  and  form — no 
forests  or  lakes  or  mountains  on  a  large  scale  to 
depend  upon.  Everything’s  so  genuine  in  Sussex, 
I  think.  It’s  all  in  such  excellent  taste.” 

The  other  man  smiled  and  sat  down  beside  his 
companion  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Beneath  them 
lay  a  vast  expanse  of  plain  and  pasture.  Here  and 
there  a  church-tower  stood  up  against  the  sky,  as  if 
to  mark  some  point  on  an  otherwise  monotonous 
surface.  To  either  side  the  Downs  swept  east  and 
west,  with  white  chalk  pits  glaring  in  the  summer 
sunlight,  and  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  changing 
the  aspect  of  the  hills  every  moment.  In  places  a 
cluster  of  trees  had  survived  the  chalk  soil  and  the 
sea  winds  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  hills  were  naked, 
with  nothing  to  hide  or  spoil  their  splendid  propor¬ 
tions.  The  north-west  winds  breathed  gently  from 
across  the  plain,  the  longer  grass  waving  before  it, 
and  the  harebells  trembling  like  aspen-leaves  where 
the  friendly  gorse  offered  them  no  shelter.  Far  to 
the  south  lay  the  sparkling  sea,  just  visible  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  Downs,  and  wrapt  in  a  haze 
of  calm  and  laziness.  The  two  men  sat  silently  for 
a  while,  watching  the  picture  laid  out  before  them, 
and  breathing  in  the  pure  air.  Then  the  older  man 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  It’s  chilly  here,”  he  said,  “  for  all  this  sunshine. 
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Come,  let’s  have  a  sharp  walk  home.  We  shall  be 
late  for  tea  as  it  is.  There  is  nothing  so  depressing 
as  drinking  cold  tea  and  knowing  that  one  has 
delayed  it  so  long  that  one  is  spoiling  one’s  appetite 
for  dinner.” 

Mortimer  got  up  somewhat  reluctantly.  “  I  could 
stay  for  ever  on  this  slope,”  he  exclaimed.  “  It’s 
too  great  for  words.  I  am  perfectly  certain  I  should 
never  get  tired  of  it.” 

“  One  gets  tired  of  everything  when  you  know  it, 
Robert.  That’s  why  I  will  never  be  too  intimate 
with  my  friends.” 

“  Don’t  walk  so  fast.  I’m  stiff  with  climbing.  I 
wish  you  took  life  more  seriously,  Elvey.  I  despair 
of  you  ever  settling  down  to  anything.  If  I  only 
had  your  chances  too  !  Why,  man,  fortune’s  been 
smiling  on  you  since  the  day  you  were  born. 
Intellect,  and  the  power  of  making  friends,  and  a 
comfortable  income — what  better  opportunities  could 
anybody  have  ?” 

“Good  chances  are  only  a  comparative  expression. 
You  wouldn’t  be  any  happier  if  you  were  in  my 
position.  You  would  be  just  as  happy  as  you  are 
now  and  no  more.  Happiness  isn’t  affected  by 
circumstances.  Some  men  will  whistle  in  a 
cemetery.  By  the  way,  I  hear  that  a  parson  is  to 
join  our  company  to-night.  What  is  his  name  ?” 

“  Rashley — he’s  an  interesting  fellow,  full  of 
good,  I  know.  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  how  our 
host  takes  to  him.  By  the  way,  don’t  you  consider 
his  position  is  one  to  covet?” 

“  Whose — Rashley ’s  or  our  host’s?” 

“  Why,  Ronald’s,  of  course.  He’s  in  the  prime 
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of  youth  and  has  as  big  an  income  as  any  of  us 
could  desire.  Upon  my  word,  I  wish  I  could  change 
places  with  him.” 

“  Your  happiness  seems  to  consist  in  wishing  you 
were  someone  other  than  you  are,”  remarked  Elvey, 
flicking  at  blades  of  grass  with  his  stick.  “  Besides, 
Ronald  is,  if  anything,  a  most  unfortunate  person. 
He’s  nothing  to  do  except  ward  off  unpleasantly 
scheming  females  who  pretend  they  are  captivated 
with  his  good  looks,  but  really  want  to  start  their 
butchers’  bills  with  a  large  balance.  No — give  me 
anyone  but  Ronald.  I’d  rather  be  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  or  a  chimney-sweep.  It  must  be  so 
interesting  not  having  to  keep  clean.” 

“  Elvey,  Elvey,  you  are  hopeless.  I  believe,  for 
all  your  cynicism,  you  are  disappointed  with  your¬ 
self.  You  don’t  think  vou  have  done  well  enough, 
and  though  you  pretend  you’re  simply  showing  off 
when  you  look  at  everything  through  grey  spectacles, 
it’s  grown  such  a  habit  that  you  can’t  get  rid  of  it. 

-  Now  then,  own  up,  isn’t  it  so  ?” 

“  Suppose  we  leave  my  interesting  personality 
out  of  the  conversation,”  said  Elvey.  “  Strangely 
enough,  I  have  an  objection  to  being  vivisected. 
I’m  afraid  our  only  way  is  along  this  muddy  lane. 
We  should  run  the  risk  of  losing  dinner,  or  turning 
it  into  supper,  if  we  kept  to  the  road,  and  that  would 
be  a  catastrophe  which  my  digestion  shudders  to 
contemplate.  Tell  me  a  little  more  about  our  host. 
I  know  nothing  of  him  except  that  he  is  sufficiently 
fond  of  sport  to  be  capable  of  standing  for  Parlia¬ 
ment.  You  have  known  him  for  many  years, 
haven’t  you  ?” 
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“  What  a  perfect  light  over  the  hills  !  Have  you 
ever  seen  such  a  picture  ?  Yes,  1  remember  Ronald 
when  he  was  just  going  to  Eton,  after  his  father 
died.  He  was  awfully  popular,  both  there  and  at 
Oxford,  but  he  never  did  much  in  the  way  of  work. 
His  chief  virtue  is  his  loveableness  and  his  good 
humour.  If  I  shut  my  eyes  I  can  only  think  of 
Ronald  as  smoking  a  pipe  and  smiling.” 

”A  difficult  operation,”  remarked  Elvey.  ”  And 
as  for  good  humour,  that’s  no  virtue.  It’s  merely  a 
matter  of  liver.  If  he’s  good-humoured,  of  course 
everybody  likes  him — so  that’s  another  virtue  gone. 
People  like  good-humoured  men  because  they  are 
inoffensive.  Now,  I  consider  inoffensiveness  the 
worst  of  vices.” 

Then  there’s  Geoffrey,”  continued  Mortimer, 
ignoring  the  other.  “  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  Ronald  is  his  affection  for  Geoffrey.  There 
never  were  such  brothers  since  the  Virginians.  The 
only  thing  that  upsets  Ronald  is  if  anything  un¬ 
pleasant  happens  to  Geoffrey.  Ronald,  for  all  his 
youth,  is  almost  fatherly  where  Geoffrey  is  con¬ 
cerned.  That’s  a  very  good  point  in  his  character.” 

Yes,  I  had  noticed  that.  And,  of  course, 
Geoffrey  does  not  respond.” 

“  I’m  not  sure.  I  can’t  make  Geoffrey  out.  He’s 
more  chaiacter  than  his  brother,  and  he’s  going  to 
be  a  failure,  I  m  afraid.  It’s  cold  now  that^  the  sun 
has  gone  down,  isn’t  it?  How  glorious  it  will  be 
sitting  in  front  of  one  of  those  roasting  fires  in  the 
drawing-room.  I  love  tea  at  Berwick  Hall.  Muffins 
and  crumpets  taste  so  especially  nice,  and  nobody 
else  can  make  toast  as  they  make  it.” 
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“  Do  you  mind  not  quoting-  any  more  of  the 
menu?”  Elvey  said,  choosing  a  way  round  a 
particularly  aggressive  puddle.  “  It  makes  me 
positively  bilious.  Hulloa  !  Here  is  evidently  an 
old  man  in  a  hurry.” 

Along  the  path  by  which  they  had  come  someone 
was  riding  at  furious  speed.  His  horse  plunged 
through  the  mud  and  pools  of  water  in  the  way, 
splashing  to  right  and  left,  as  though  the  terror  was 
behind  him.  The  rider,  sitting  well  in  his  saddle, 
looked  grimly  ahead,  apparently  intent  only  on 
reaching  his  destination  and  overcoming  every 
obstacle  before  him.  The  two  men  were  close  by  a 
gate  which  barred  the  road,  but  both  stood  back 
against  the  hedge  to  avoid  collision.  “  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  jump  the  obstacle,”  Elvey  began  to 
say — when  Mortimer  politely  stepped  forward  to 
open  the  gate  and  leave  the  rider  a  free  passage. 

“  Take  care,”  Elvey  cried.  For  the  rider,  Jehu- 
like,  had  dashed  up,  without  reining  in  his  horse, 
and  was  within  an  ace  of  trampling  Mortimer  down. 
He  opened  the  gate  and  stepped  back  only  just  in 
time,  a  deluge  of  mud  and  water  splashing  up  and 
covering  him.  The  rider,  without  a  word  of  thanks 
or  apology,  rode  on,  and  the  gate  clanged  back 
behind  him.  Mortimer  ruefully  surveyed  his 
trousers. 

“  Well,  I’m  hanged,”  he  said,  “for  the  most 
confounded - ” 

But  Elvey  had  sprung  to  the  gate.  “  Here — one 
moment,”  he  shouted  to  the  retreating  rider.  “Come 
back — you’ve  left  something  behind  you.” 

The  man  heard  him  and  pulled  up.  “  What’s  the 
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matter?”  he  called  back — “  dropped  something,  you 
say  ?” 

“  Yes,”  Elvey  answered,  “  here  by  the  gate.” 

The  man  half  turned  his  horse.  “Well,”  he  cried 
impatiently,  “  What  is  it?  Pick  it  up  and  bring  it 
me,  can’t  you  ?” 

“  I’m  sorry,”  said  Elvey  imperturbably,  “  I  can’t 
pick  it  up.  It’s  your  manners  you’ve  dropped,  if 
you  ever  had  any.  And  in  any  case  they’re  too 
muddy  to  be  of  any  use  to  anyone  now.  The  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  decently  to  bury  them.” 

The  rider,  now  a  choleric  red,  let  loose  a  few 
available  oaths.  “  I  don’t  intend  to  be  lectured  in 
manners  by  you,  sir,”  he  shouted.  “  Indeed  were  I 
a  younger  man  I  should  get  down  and  thrash  you.” 

“  Threatening  to  do  things  you  have  to  excuse 
yourself  from  doing  is  unimpressive,  very,”  Elvey 
remarked,  leaning  over  the  gate  and  taking  a 
cigarette  out  of  his  case.  “  But,  to  act  on  your 
principle,  if  you  were  a  very  young  man  I  should 
put  you  over  my  knees  and  spank  you.  Your 
education  seems  to  have  been  singularly  horsey  in 
character.” 

“  Confound  your  d — — d  insolence,  sir.  If  you 
show  yourself  on  my  property  I  shall  at  once  set  my 
dogs  on  you.  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  ride  where 
I  will.” 

“  Have  you  a  light?”  Elvey  remarked,  leaning  a 
little  further  over  the  gate.  “No — ?  Well,  I’m 
afraid  I  must  decline  your  invitation  to  call.  I’m  a 
dog  fancier,  but  the  stables  were  never  much  in  my 
line.  However,  if  you  feel  very  friendly  next  time 
you  are  in  town  I  should  be  delighted  to  show  you 
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to  my  friends.  I’m  so  sorry  you  cannot  oblige  me 
with  a  match.” 

“  Oh,  stop  it,”  said  Mortimer  from  the  hedge. 
“  It’s  Sir  George  Avory.  It’s  no  good  arguing 
with  him.  There  will  only  be  a  scene.” 

But  Sir  George  had  ridden  off  already,  and  the 
conversation  abruptly  terminated.  Elvey  turned 
back  reluctantly.  "  A  pleasant,  but  somewhat 
gouty,  English  gentleman,”  he  remarked,  gazing 
wistfully  at  the  retreating  figure.  ”  Is  there  any 
chance  of  his  calling  at  the  Hall  ?  I  should  enjoy 
a  quiet  talk  on  politics  with  him.  My  dear  Mortimer, 
you  missed  a  glorious  opportunity  when  you  opened 
the  gate.  I  feel  certain  he  would  have  ridden  it 
down  and  slashed  at  it  with  his  whip.  Is  the  old 
gentleman  an  acquaintance  of  yours?” 

“  No,”  Mortimer  answered,  trying  to  forget  the 
ugly  splashes  on  his  new  suit.  “  But  he’s  notorious 
in  these  parts.  He’s  a  relation  of  Ronald’s.  There 
was  a  lawsuit  over  some  money  and  Sir  George 
lost.  He  has  never  forgiven  Ronald’s  branch  of  the 
family,  and  it  certainly  has  not  improved  his 
temper.” 

He  would  lose  his  individuality  if  he  found  his 
temper,”  Elvey  said.  ”  As  it  is,  he  makes  even 
Berwick  a  place  of  interest.  Now — shall  we  make 
one  last  effort  to  be  home  in  time  for  tea?  And  it 
would  be  an  excellent  discipline  to  us  both  if  we  did 
not  speak  another  word.  The  silence  will  give  us 
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an  appetite  and  may  perhaps  dry  your  trousers. 
Right  wheel  and  straight  ahead  for  stodgy  mulffns 
and  sticky  crumpets.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


Everyone  was  in  good  spirits  at  dinner.  The 
dining-room  of  Berwick  Hall  was  especially  pic¬ 
turesque  at  night.  1  wo  electric  lamps  hanging 
fiom  the  ceiling  relieved  the  outskirts  of  the  room 
from  absolute  gloom;  but  for  the  rest  only  candles 
lit  up  the  table.  Mrs.  Claverton  had  discarded  the 
inartistic  white  of  the  orthodox  table-cloth,  and  the 
silver  glittered  upon  a  surface  of  pale  heliotrope. 
She,  as  hostess,  sat  at  one  end,  Ronald,  a  fair, 
ruddy-faced  Saxon,  at  the  other.  Elvey  sat  on  her 
left  and  Rashley, — a  clean-shaven,  alert  and  middle- 
aged  parson— on  her  right.  Mortimer  of  the  spoiled 
suit  had  been  placed  between  Ronald  and  his 
brother,  and  opposite  him  reigned  Mrs.  de  la  Vere. 
Mrs.  de  la  Vere  was  a  graceful  lady  of  any  age 
between  40  and  60,  who  was  listless  and  deceived 
everyone  into  believing  that  she  was  artistic.  In 
what  art  she  was  artistic  no  one  knew,  for  she  neither 
played,  sang,  drew,  nor  wrote.  But  as  she  was 
mysterious,  easily  offended,  and  quickly  bored 

^Ver^°ne  suPPosec^  s^e  intense  critical  faculties. 
As  she  was  dreamy  and  pensive  she  was  supposed 
to  be  deep.  She  never  gave  herself  away.  Indeed, 
everyone  whom  she  condescended  to  notice  began  at 
once  to  feel  conscious  of  his  own  shallowness  and 
vulgarity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  de  la  Vere 
knew  nothing,  for  she  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
o  earn.  But  if  she  admitted  her  ignorance  on  anv 
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subject  one  realised  that  to  know  or  to  be  interested 
in  that  subject  was  a  painful  manifestation  of 
plebeianism.  Most  people  thought  her  artistic 
because  she  suffered  from  nerves. 

Mrs.  de  la  Vere  warded  off  any  exposure  which 
the  keener  sense  of  Jasper  Elvey  might  cause,  by 
disliking  him.  Her  husband,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  party,  was  tolerated  by  her  because  he  believed 
in  and  admired  her.  But  when  he  did  this  too 
intensely  she  was  bored.  Neither  Ronald  nor 
Geoffrey  displeased  her,  because  they  were  frankly 
of  another  sphere — the  boisterous  world  of  sport. 
Both  of  them  had  been  out  riding  that  afternoon 
and  were  flushed  with  recent  exercise.  Their  colour 
was  healthy  and  agreeable.  Mr.  Bumble,  on  the 
contrary,  who  sat  half-way  down  the  table,  was  too 
healthy  to  be  in  good  taste.  His  appearance  bore 
an  irresistible  likeness  to  roast  beef,  slightly  under¬ 
done.  He  ate  huge  breakfasts,  a  large  dinner  at 
night,  and  steak  and  onions  at  midday.  He  slept 
the  moment  his  head  touched  the  pillow,  and  was  a 
Tory  in  politics. 

Mrs.  Claverton  meanwhile  conversed  with  Mr. 
Rashley  on  Church  matters.  When  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergy  she  was  aggressively 
Churchy.  Mr.  Rashley  did  not  appreciate  the 
attention  which  his  hostess  bestowed  on  him.  He 
had  come  from  the  heart  of  a  London  parish,  over¬ 
tired  and  longing  for  a  holiday,  and  he  had  a 
suspicion  that  Mrs.  Claverton  was  specially  attracted 
to  Christianity  because  of  its  conversational  attri¬ 
butes.  He  hated  having  to  answer  questions  about 
Sunday-schools  and  Mothers’-meetings  in  the 
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presence  of  an  enemy  who  seized  the  opportunity  to 
belittle  things  which  to  him  were  precious.  A 
charming  girl  of  twenty  at  his  side, — Violet,  he 
heard  her  called, — remarked  on  his  attempts  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  secular  channels,  and  asked 
him,  in  an  aside,  the  reason. 

"  Because,”  he  said,  “  I’m  sufficiently  fond  of 
my  religion  and  its  appendages  not  to  wish  to  make 
them  cheap.  I  frankly  prefer  an  Agnostic  to  a  man 
who  walks  about  with  a  Prayer-book  in  one  hand 
and  a  parish  magazine  in  the  other.  The  Prayer- 
book  gets  so  soiled  with  use.” 

“  But  you’re  not  afraid  of  showing  you’re 
religious,”  persisted  little  Violet,  nervously  fingering 
the  heliotrope  table-cloth ;  “  that  doesn’t  seem  to  me 
to  be  quite  brave.” 

Rashley  smiled.  "  I’ve  got  a  mother,”  he  said, 
"of  whom  I’m  very  proud.  But  I  shouldn’t  drag 
her  into  every  conversation  and  invite  criticism  on 
her.  She’s  too  dear  an  old  thing  for  that.  If  she 
was  criticised,  though — well,  I  once  had  a  fight  for 
her  at  school,  and  I’d  have  it  again.” 

"  Then  you  don’t  approve  of  texts  in  bed-rooms 
or  crosses  on  people’s  watch-chains, — or — or  tracts 
in  railway  stations?” 

"  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  single 
case  of  their  doing  good,”  said  Rashley.  "  People 
never  value  a  thing  which  lies  in  the  mud  waiting 
for  them  to  tread  upon.” 

"  Mr.  Rashley  is  vicar  of  a  splendidly^organised 
parish  of  London,”  Mrs.  Claverton  was  saying  to 
Elvey.  ”  All  the  people  go  to  church  there.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it.” 
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I  should  not  care  to  live  there,”  Elvey  answered, 
wiping  his  eye-glass,  which  he  always  wore  for 
dinner  as  part  of  the  uniform  of  evening  dress.  “  If 
a  heathen  lives  among  Churchmen  his  life  is  hardly 
tolerable;  but  if  a  Churchman  lives  among  heathen 
he  is  treated  like  a  hero.” 

“  Oh,  really,  Mr.  Elvey,”  said  Mrs.  Claverton, 
who  always  treated  every  remark  Elvey  made  as 
extremely  clever  or  witty,  “  you  are  too  hard  on  us.” 

“  I’m  not  wicked  enough  to  be  a  Christian,” 
continued  Elvey,  who  was  purposely  sententious 
whenever  he  addressed  Mrs.  Claverton,  just  as  he 
was  purposely  vulgar  whenever  he  assailed  Mrs. 
de  la  Vere.  “  I  have  no  sense  of  sin.  I  try  to  do 
wrong  so  as  to  set  up  a  state  of  repentance,  but  it 
always  fails  and  people  tolerate  me  in  the  most 
abominable  way.  Therefore  I  remain  a  self-satisfied 
heathen.  What  a  delightful  savoury,  Mrs.  Claver¬ 
ton.  It  is  so  much  more  digestive  to  eat  off  a 
heliotrope  background.” 

”  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  complained  that  the  table-cloth 
hurt  her  eyes  the  other  night — I  really  ought  not  to 
have  it  used  again,”  said  Mrs.  Claverton. 

“  She  should  wear  glasses, — or  even  an  eyeglass. 
1  he  difficulty  of  keeping  an  eyeglass  in  one’s  eye  is 
an  excellent  mental  exercise.  It  even  prevents  one 
having  to  smoke.” 

“You  don’t  suggest  that  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  smokes,” 
said  Violet,  guilelessly. 

I  should  suspect  she  does  anything  by  way  of 
reaction,”  Elvey  answered.  “What  is  a  well- 
organised  parish,  Mr.  Rashley  ?” 

“  A  parish  that  gives  the  vicar  an  abnormal 
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amount  of  work,”  said  Rashley.  “  Hence  my 
excuse  fora  holiday  in  Sussex.” 

”  Poor  man  !  you  shall  have  rest,”  Mrs.  Claverton 
remarked  kindly.  “  A  fortnight’s  quiet  will  do  you 
a  world  of  good.” 

“  He  shall  have  no  rest  if  I  can  help  it,”  Elvey 
said.  ”  Now  that  I  have  one  of  the  clergy  within 
reach  I  mean  to  make  the  most  of  my  opportunities. 
I  intend  to  undergo  a  thorough  course  of  repentance, 
and  shall  commence  to-morrow  by  committing  a 
crime.” 

“  Oh,  really,”  Mrs.  Claverton  began  again,  “  you 
know  you  must  not  take  him  seriously,  Mr. 
Rashley.  He  is  not  half  so  wicked  as  he  makes 
out.” 

”  There — you  are  taking  away  my  character,  like 
the  rest  of  them,”  cried  Elvey.  (t  Even  Bumble 
will  not  believe  me  to  be  anything  but  an  ardent 
Conservative,  though  I  have  tried  to  convince  him 
that  I  am  an  Anarchist.” 

“  Eh,  What?”  exclaimed  Bumble,  who  had  been 
silently  admiring  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  and  had  in  conse¬ 
quence  dropped  some  of  the  savoury  on  his  trousers. 
"  I  do  not  believe  you  are  anything,  sir.  I  never 
knew  anyone  occupy  a  more  unsatisfactory  position.” 

”  Your  education  is  improving,  Bumble.  I  have 
really  some  hopes  that  our  next  political  argument 
will  reduce  you  into  my  own  unsatisfactory  position. 
But  I  shall  give  you  a  rest  now  that  Mr.  Rashley 
has  joined  our  circle.  I  am  going  hotly  to  debate 
theology  from  whatever  point  of  view  Mr.  Rashley 
does  not  occupy.  It  is  my  form  of  spending  a 
pleasant  holiday.” 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  will  fail  to  draw  me,”  said 
Rashley.  "  I  am  so  selfish  that  I  always  get  my 
way,  and  I  intend  here  to  be  entirely  secular.  I  will 
meet  you  on  cricket  prospects,  or  dramatic  criticism, 
or  even  politics.  But  talk  shop  I  am  resolved  not  to 
do.” 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  someone  else  in  the  world 
is  selfish,”  said  Elvey.  "  Pure  egoism  is  my  idea 
of  Heaven.  I  am  so  afraid  my  happiness  will  be 
destroyed,  if  I  ever  get  there,  by  finding  it  over¬ 
crowded.” 

"  There  will  be  still  less  accommodation  in  the 
other  place,”  said  Mr.  de  la  Vere,  hoping  he  was 
saying  something  witty,  but  quickly  subsiding  when 
he  caught  a  chilly  look  from  his  wife.  Mr.  Bumble 
was  the  only  person  who  laughed,  and  as  savoury 
had  given  way  to  dessert,  and  he  was  eating  an 
orange  at  the  time,  his  amusement  degenerated  into 
a  coughing  fit  which  left  him  even  more  healthy  in 
appearance  than  before. 

"You  will  agree  with  me,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Claverton,  that  the  realisation  of  the  ego  is  the  truest 
of  all  religions,”  continued  Elvey,  who  loved  to 
draw  Mrs.  Claverton  out  of  her  depths. 

"Pm  a  Christian,”  said  Mrs.  Claverton  valiantly. 

"At  least  you  profess  a  religion  which  you  have 
fulfilled,”  Rashley  remarked  to  Elvey.  Elvey  looked 
at  him  through  his  eyeglass,  and  allowed  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  Mrs.  Claverton’s 
struggles. 

"That’s  what  gives  one  the  satisfaction,”  he 
answered.  "  Most  people  know  every  one  of  their 
friends  except  themselves.  I  know  no  one  except 
myself.” 
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“  It  must  be  a  little  boring,  mustn’t  it  ?  Or  have 
you  passed  that  stage  ?” 

‘  Oh,  long  ago.  I  am  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
except  when  a  touch  of  neuralgia  bears  me  earth¬ 
wards.  Besides  you  have  no  idea  what  an  interest¬ 
ing  person,  how  infinitely  varied  in  tone  and 
temperament,  I  find  myself.” 

No,  I  had  no  idea,”  remarked  Rashley  quickly. 

There  came  a  slight  lull  in  the  conversation. 
Elvey,  to  do  him  justice,  never  lost  his  temper. 
Meanwhile  the  conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  continued,  and  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  was  heard 
saying  dreamily  : 

and  egotistical  people  do  take  up  so  much  of 
the  conversation.”  “It  seems  to  me  so — so — 
altogether  painful.” 

''  How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  Mrs.  de  la  Vere’s 

voice,”  murmured  Elvey.  "  One  never  gets  tired 
of  it.” 

Ronald  at  the  end  of  the  table  laughed  heartily 
at  some  remark  made  by  his  brother,  and  the  music 
of  his  laugh  always  put  things  right.  His  mother 
seized  the  opportunity  to  propose  an  adjournment 
of  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  men 
prepared  to  light  their  cigars  and  throw  off  the 
restraint  which  a  feminine  atmosphere  properly 
imposes. 

Honest  Mortimer  moved  across  to  where  Rashley 
was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  and  took  the 
vacant  chair  at  his  side.  “  I’m  so  glad  you’ve 
come,  he  said,  and  I  hope  you’re  really  going  to 

have  a  good  time.  You  mustn’t  let  Elvey  annoy 
you.” 
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Rashley  laughed.  “  Of  course  I  shan’t,”  he 
answered.  “  I  never  let  people  annoy  me  when  I’m 
on  a  holiday.  I  put  on  an  unassailable  armour.  At 
home  I’m  quite  different — my  normal  temperature 
is  absolutely  irritable.” 

t(  Well,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Mortimer;  “  and  I 
know  you’ll  like  most  of  the  people  here.  Our  host, 
— now,  what  do  you  make  of  him  ?” 

”  Why — I’ve  hardly  spoken  to  him.  You  didn’t 
know  perhaps  that  we  had  never  met  before.  I  was 
a  friend  of  his  father’s — but  the  two  sons  are  quite 
strangers.” 

"  Yes,  I  knew  that.  But  it  makes  your  impres¬ 
sions  of  him  more  interesting.  Come,  Rashley,  you 
used  to  pose  as  a  physiognomist.  What  do  you 
make  of  Ronald?” 

Rashley  looked  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  table 
where  the  others  were  discussing  some  question  or 
other  with  great  interest.  Ronald,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  sat  back  in  his  chair,  puffing  gently  at 
his  cigar,  a  good-looking,  healthy  Englishman, 
smiling  at  the  debaters  but  taking  no  part  in  the 
conversation.  There  was  a  certain  grace  and  dignity 
in  his  posture.  Cambridge  was  written  large  all 
over  him.  He  was  tall,  athletic  and  strong,  but  there 
was  more  of  the  boy  in  him  than  the  man.  Life, 
thanks  to  a  good  digestion,  was  always  seen  through 
rosy  spectacles,  and  nothing  worried  or  disturbed 
him.  So  at  least  Rashley  thought. 

But  he  refused  to  commit  himself.  ”  I  feel  it’s  a 
kind  of  treason  to  be  picking  one’s  host  to  pieces 
behind  his  back,”  he  said.  “  Besides,  I  am  not  a 
physiognomist,  and  I  never  pretended  to  be  one. 
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Why  on  earth  should  you  be  so  anxious  for  me  to 
commit  myself  ?” 

"  1  don,t  know,”  Mortimer  answered.  "  I  had 
an  absurd  presentiment  last  night— before  I  went  to 
sleep  but  it  s  too  absurd.  I’ll  not  repeat  it.” 

“  Go  on>”  said  Rashley.  "  If  you  do,  I’ll  read 
young  Claverton’s  fortune.” 

Mortimer  flicked  the  ash  off  his  cigar.  "  I’d 
lather  hear  you  tell  the  fortune  first,”  he  said, 
"  because  the  presentiment  also  concerns  Ronald, 
and  it  might  prejudice  you.  It  concerns  you,  too.” 

Rashley  became  immensely  interested.  "  Oh, 
well,”  he  remarked,  with  the  air  of  one  who  means 
to  hurry  through  unnecessary  business,  "  I  should 
say  he  was  a  very  ordinary,  jolly,  sensible,  English 
young  man  ;  good  at  games,  optimistic,  and— and— 
really,  I  don  t  think  there’s  much  more  to  describe.” 

Mortimer  looked  disappointed.  "That’s  bad,” 
he  said ;  I  thought  you  would  have  seen  much 
greater  possibilities  in  him  than  that.” 

Well  what’s  the  presentiment,  and  how  do  I 
come  into  it  ?” 

Mortimer  paused  a  moment  before  he  answered, 
hen  he  spoke  in  an  even  lower  tone,  so  that 
Rashley  had  to  bend  his  head  to  hear  him.  "  I  had 
the  strange  idea,  and  I  couldn’t  get  rid  of  it,”  he 
whispered,  "  that  you  were  going  to  influence  young 
Ronald’s  life,  that  you  were  coming  into  it,  and 
that  you  were  going  to  transform  it.  I  did  not  know 
how.  The  idea  was  something  outside  myself— a 
lund  of  information  someone  else  gave  me— but  my 
own  brain  tried  to  reason  it  out,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  have  something  to  do  with 
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religion.  Because,  after  all,  you’re  partly  right 
about  Ronald.  He’s  all  sport  and  nothing  more.” 

This  time  Rashley  did  not  laugh  at  his  friend, 
but,  impressed  in  spite  of  himself,  gazed  for  a 
moment  at  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  then 
out  through  the  window  of  the  verandah  opposite 
him.  The  night  was  cloudless.  The  full  moon 
bathed  the  world  in  that  strange  pale  light  which 
adds  a  beauty  to  the  meanest  of  objects.  The  fields 
lay  sparkling  as  if  laden  with  snow.  And  behind 
them  stood  the  rolling  Downs,  every  curve  in  them 
distinguishable  by  the  contrast  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness.  Someone  in  the  next  room  was  playing  that 
delicate  melody  which  is  interwoven  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  First  Act  of  Lohengrin,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  grated. 

"  I  don’t  think  your  presentiment  will  come 
true,”  said  Rashley,  half  to  himself.  “  Ronald 
Claverton  isn’t  made  that  way.” 

And  then  Ronald — breaking  into  the  argument 
and  instantly  dissolving  it,  cried  out,  “  What  a 
ripping  evening  !  Shall  we  suggest  to  the  ladies  a 
midnight  walk  ?  I’m  sure  they’d  like  it,  and  it’d  be 
something  out  of  the  common.  Let’s  propose  it.” 

But  Mortimer  looked  moodily  at  the  window. 

“  We’re  in  for  a  spell  of  fine  weather,”  he  said 
apologetically.  “  It  will  be  another  clear,  sunny 
day  to-morrow,  but  a  trifle  colder.  You  can  tell  by 
the  moon.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


Mortimer  was  hopelessly  wrong.  Nature,  with 
that  perverseness  which  occasionally  possesses  her, 
flung  her  own  laws  to  the  winds  and  contradicted 
the  promises  she  had  made  at  sunset.  The  guests 
woke  to  find  the  Downs  hidden  by  a  curtain  of  mist. 
A  gentle  but  unpromising  drizzle  beat  against  the 
windows.  The  air  was  moist  and  breathed  as  from 
a  hot-house.  Everything  boded  a  dull  day  indoors. 

“  Beastly,”  said  Ronald,  vigorously  rubbing  the 
window  clear  as  if  that  would  improve  matters.  He 
had  just  finished  a  good  breakfast.  "  Why  do  they 
arrange  days  like  this— in  May  too?  Well,  I  shall 

go  foi  a  walk  and  get  drenched.  Will  any  one 
come  with  me?” 

No  one  answered.  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  had  not  yet 
descended  from  the  higher  regions. 

I  will,  if  I  may,”  Rashley  ventured  at  length. 
“  I  love  a  walk  in  the  rain.” 

Ronald  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  (i  You’ll  want 
a  thick  coat  and  thick  boots,  and  Sussex  lanes  are 
awful  walking  in  bad  weather,”  he  said.  “  I  put  in 
miles  when  once  I  start.” 

“  He  doesn’t  want  you  to  go,”  remarked  Elvev, 
helping  himself  to  coffee.  “  When  people  become 
very  considerate,  it’s  a  sure  sign  that  they  don’t 
want  your  company.” 

Have  some  sausages  and  bacon,”  cried  Bumble, 
deep  in  his  breakfast  and  eating  at  break-neck  speed. 
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The  very  thought  of  breakfast  takes  away  my 
appetite,”  said  Elvey.  “  My  digestion  is  too 
artistic  to  be  ill-treated  by  violent  exercise  of  that 
kind.” 

**  What  you  want,”  Bumble  answered,  taking 
another  helping,  ”  is  a  good  dose.  It’d  set  you 
right  in  no  time.” 

**  My  dear  friend,  that  is  the  very  thing  I  don’t 
want.  Nothing  is  more  uninteresting  ,to  oneself 
than  to  suffer  from  normal  health.  It  does  not  give 
me  anything  to  be  anxious  about.” 

“If  I  may  come  I  will,”  Rashley  persisted. 
”  I’m  afraid  now  that  I’ve  put  it  in  that  way  you’ll 
be  bound  to  accept  me.  But  I  love  a  wet  day  for  a 
change,  and  a  long  walk  would  be  quite  after  my 
heart.” 

“  Very  glad  to  have  a  companion,”  Ronald 
answered  laconically. 

An  hour  later  they  were  out  in  the  dripping 
country.  The  moist  air  beat  against  their  faces  and 
their  coats  were  soaked  with  the  warm  mist.  Their 
feet  slipped  on  the  muddy  chalk.  But  they  kept 
resolutely  on,  and  presently,  when  they  had  climbed 
up  into  a  fairer  atmosphere,  with  a  clear  sky  show¬ 
ing  through  the  clouds,  the  oppression  of  the  valley 
was  left  behind,  and  the  wind  blew  into  their  nostrils 
a  breath  of  pure  ozone.  Behind  lay  a  heavy  cloud 
of  fog  and  rain,  and  Berwick  was  hidden  as  if  by  a 
curtain.  The  cluster  of  trees  round  the  Hall  was 
but  suggested  by  a  dark  patch  in  the  pale  mist. 

“  This  is  worth  the  climb,”  cried  Rashley,  fling¬ 
ing  off  his  coat  and  gulping  in  the  fresh  air.  “  I 
feel  like  a  different  being  already.” 
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We  must  keep  to  the  hills  and  avoid  the  valleys 
like  poison,”  said  Ronald,  taking  out  his  pipe  and 
tobacco.  We  couldn’t  do  better  than  walk  across 
the  Downs  to  Seaford.  We  can  get  food  there  and 
be  back  at  Berwick  in  time  for  tea.  Ten  miles  if  it’s 
one.  How  will  that  suit  you  ?” 

Capitally.  By  the  way,  if  I  hadn’t  offered  to 
come  would  you  have  walked  so  far  by  yourself  ?” 

Of  course  I  should,”  Ronald  answered — bend¬ 
ing  down  by  a  gorse-bush  to  light  the  pipe.  “  I 
love  walking  by  myself;  I  work  off  depression  that 
way.  W  hen  I  m  feeling  rotten  and  sick  with  every¬ 
one  I  come  up  here  and  walk  until  I’m  done.  Then 
I  sweat  the  depression  out  of  me— excuse  the  simile 
—but  it  just  expresses  what  I  mean.” 

Rashley  laughed.  "  I  understand  exactly,”  he 
answered.  I  d  do  the  same  myself,  only  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  nothing  quite  resembling  the 
Downs  so  handy  in  South  London.  The  places 
where  I  should  have  to  walk  would  make  one  more 
depressed — if  one  were  depressed  at  all — than  if  one 
stopped  in  all  day.  By  the  way,  though,  howr  is  it 
you  are  depressed  ?  You  don’t  look  as  though  you 
could  be.  I  can’t  imagine  anyone  who  ought  to  be 
happier.  Am  I  wrong?” 

1  he  younger  man  waited  a  moment  before  he 
answered.  I  hey  had  reached  the  very  summit  now, 
and  to  the  south,  wrapt  round  with  a  silvery  halo, 
vas  the  sea,  with  the  valley  stretching'  between 
them  and  the  last  ridge  of  Down  over  which  they 
would  have  to  pass.  "  I  don’t  know,”  he  said  ;  “  I 
don’t  know  how  to  answer  you.  I  have  a  rattling 
good  time  of  it,  taking  it  all  round.  I  have  my 
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riding,  and  shooting,  and  I  still  keep  up  my  footer 
whenever  I  can,  and  I’ve  my  mother  and  Geoffrey. 
I  love  the  dogs  and  horses  too,  and  the  life  here 
suits  me  Ai.  No — there  really  isn’t  any  reason 
why  I  should  ever  be  depressed.  My  spirits  get 
worked  up  too  high,  I  suppose,  and  sometimes  they 
have  to  take  a  holiday  and  drop  down  from 
pressure-point.  I’m  really  awfully  happy  and 
lucky.” 

“  But — ,  ”  urged  Rashley — and  then  he  stopped, 
waiting  for  the  other  to  fill  in  the  sentence. 

“  Isn’t  this  talking  about  myself  jolly  uninterest¬ 
ing  ?  No  ? — well,  do  you  know,  you  are  the  very 
first  person  who  has  taken  sufficient  interest  in  me 
to  ask  me  questions  about  myself  or  understand  me  ? 
Consequently  I  don’t  understand  myself.  There’s 
a  lot  going  on  inside  me,  but  I  haven’t  the  remotest 
idea  what  it  is.” 

“  That’s  quite  enough  to  give  you  fits  of  depres¬ 
sion.  One  can’t  get  along  easily  without  knowing 
oneself  and  how  to  manage  oneself  first.  But  do 
you  know  that  already,  although  we’ve  only  just 
begun  talking,  I’ve  discovered  what’s  wrong  with 
you  ?  ” 

Ronald  laughed — a  long,  healthy,  English  laugh, 
which  thin,  pale-faced  Rashley  greatly  envied. 
“  You  must  be  extraordinarily  quick,”  he  said.  “Of 
course,  I’m  dying  to  know  what  my  complaint  really 
is.” 

Rashley  remained  serious.  “  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,” 
he  answered.  “  And  because  it  won’t  take  long  to 
explain,  I’ll  put  it  in  two  ways.  First  of  all  you 
haven’t  found  your  vocation.  Every  man  was  put 
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into  the  world  to  do  some  particular  duty,  and  until 
he  s  found  it  and  done  it  he  can’t  be  really  happy. 
The  other  complaint  is  that  you’re  neglecting-  one 
part  of  your  nature,  and  its  affecting  you  more  than 
you  realise.  We’re  all  made  up  of  parts  and  we’ve 

got  to  look  after  each  compartment  or  there’ll  be 
trouble.” 

I  \e  a  shiewd  suspicion  you’ve  begun  to  preach 
at  me,  remarked  Ronald,  looking  straight  ahead. 
(  ^  heard  that  sort  of  talk  before.  You  mean  my 
'  spiritual  ’  nature,  I  suppose.  Well,  for  the  life  of 
me  I  can’t  understand  what  that  is.  If  it  involves 
going  to  church,  I’m  off  it,  for  church  I  never 
could  stand  since  I  left  Eton.  Flow  anyone,  except 
elderly  women,  can  go  on  singing  hymns  and 
listening  to  sermons  simply  beats  me.  I  hope  you 
don’t  think  I’m  rude.” 

“  Inexperienced,  not  rude,”  said  Rashley,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  And  now  let’s  change  the  subject.  I  believe 
the  sun  is  coming  out.” 


They  avoided  the  murky  gloom  of  Newhaven, 
skirted  the  modernism  of  Seaford,  and  plunged 
down  into  the  Cuckmere  Valley.  Thence  they 
found  their  way  to  West  Dean,  a  typical  Sussex 
village  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Downs.  They 
stopped  at  a  farm  to  eat  the  heartiest  of  simple  meals 
—fresh  Cheddar  and  good  honest  cyder— as  English 
a  meal  as  ever  two  men  sat  down  to.  Rashley 
carefully  kept  the  conversation  off  the  subject  of 
religion.  Ronald’s  outburst  had  taken  him  a  little 
by  surprise,  but  it  had  made  him  still  more 
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interested.  For  Ronald,  six  foot  two,  healthy  and 
strong,  squire  of  the  village,  with  all  the  best  of 
life  before  him,  seemed  too  big  for  himself,  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  was  conceited  or  clumsy,  but  that 
he  was  growing  too  strong  to  want  to  be  still,  yet 
too  ignorant  of  himself  to  know  where  to  turn.  No 
one  who  knew  Ronald  casually  would  have  guessed 
it.  The  restlessness  which  Rashley  had  remarked 
lav  well  beneath  the  surface. 

They  talked  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  a  little  of 
cricket,  in  all  three  of  which  pursuits  Rashley  could 
hold  his  own.  They  talked  of  Geoffrey,  and  here 
Ronald  spoke  with  special  enthusiasm,  and  ex¬ 
plained  what  a  wonderful  fellow  Geoffrey  really  was. 
And  they  talked  too  of  the  various  guests  now  stay¬ 
ing  at  Berwick  Hall ;  but  all  Ronald  had  to  say 
about  them  was  that  they  were  a  decent  lot.  He  had 
evidently  no  discriminating  power,  except  that  he 
thought  Elvey  was  a  ‘  queer  sort  of  fellow  ’  but  not 
half  bad  after  all.’  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  he  was  incapable 
of  criticising. 

But  Rashley  had  the  gift  of  being  interested  where 
most  people  would  have  been  bored.  He  was  not 
at  all  sure  what  Ronald  thought  of  him,  but  when  a 
person  is  interested  in  you  it  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  he  could  tell  Ronald  was  interested  in 
making  someone  interested  in  him.  They  started 
on  their  homeward  road  by  the  valley  of  the  river, 
through  Littlington  and  Alfriston  on  the  left,  with 
its  Cathedral  of  the  Downs  mounting  guard  on  the 
edge  of  the  pasture-land  over  the  straggling  village. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  silent,  but  it  was  a 
sociable  silence.  Both  were  true  walkers,  and  the 
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pleasure  of  the  exercise  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
an  absence  of  conversation. 

But  when  they  had  passed  through  Littlington  the 
conversation  began  once  more  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
been  broken  off.  “  About  that  idea  of  yours  regard¬ 
ing  me/’  Ronald  said  bluntly,  "  I  was  rude.  I’m 
sorry.  I  want  to  know  more  about  your  theories. 
Do  you  really  think  every  man  is  meant  to  do 
something?  For  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  believe  it. 
Life  is  too  commonplace.” 

“  I’m  sure  that  every  man  is  meant  to  do  some¬ 
thing,”  Rashley  answered,  a  little  surprised  at  the 
other’s  apology,  and  making  up  his  mind  that  the 
best  way  to  accept  it  was  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

I  m  sure  he  is.  That’s  the  secret  of  happiness. 
Every  man  was  born  for  a  particular  purpose.  He  has 
got  to  find  out  that  purpose,  or  he’ll  spend  his  life 
looking  at  happiness  through  a  closed  window.” 

“  All  this  must  seem  very  common-place  to  you,” 
Ronald  said  meekly.  "  But  how  on  earth  is  a  man 
to  discover  what  his  purpose  is — if  there  is  such  a 
purpose  ?” 

“  By  his  character,”  Rashley  answered,  “  by  his 
inclinations,  by  his  good  points.  If  a  man  is  good 
at  figures  his  vocation  is  the  City ;  if  he  can  argue, 
it’s  the  Bar ;  if  he  can  pretend  to  be  clever,  when  he 
isn  t,  it’s  Parliament;  and  if  he  can  keep  his  temper 
it’s  the  priesthood.” 

“  And  do  you  think  there  is  really  a  chance  then 
for  every  man  to  be  successful?” 

“  Not  in  the  popular  sense,  but  in  the  real  sense, 
certainly.  You  see  one  man’s  mission  may  be  that 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  while  another’s  may  be  that 
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oi  a  crossing-sweeper.  We’ve  got  quite  a  wrong 
idea  of  estimating  success.  We  contrast  one  occu¬ 
pation  with  another,  whereas  we  ought  to  put  them 
all  on  an  equality  and  contrast  the  positions  a  man 
gains  in  each.  If  a  man  is  really  filling  the  post  he 
was  made  for,  and  is  filling  it  well,  he  has  reallv 
met  with  success,  although  he’s  only  a  successful 
crossing-sweeper.  It  fascinates  me  sometimes  to 
think  how  for  every  man  there  is  waiting  just  that 
vocation  he  has  been  shaped  for.  If  only  he 
can  find  it,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  his  being 
happy.” 

“  But — but  I  wonder  if  your  ideas  really  hold 
water.  It  seems  to  me  one  might  spend  half  one’s 
life  trying  all  kinds  of  jobs  and  giving  them  up 
again,  because  you  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
particular  job  was  the  right  one.  I  suppose, 
though,  that  one  does  find  it  easily  enough  if  one 
tries?” 

“1  should  think  one  did  !  There’s  some  influence 
outside  one  that  helps,  as  well  as  one’s  own  instinct 
inside.  With  both  of  them  working  properly  you 
can’t  go  astray.” 

“  Well,”  said  Ronald,  beating  at  the  hedge  with 
his  stick,  " — what’s  my  vocation?  I’m  hanged 
if  I’ve  found  it.” 

“  You  certainly  haven’t,”  Rashley  answered,  “  or 
you  wouldn’t  have  those  fits  of  depression  you  speak 
of — at  least  I  imagine  that’s  the  cause  of  it.  Don’t 
you  ever  feel  that  you  haven’t  anything  you  want 
to  do,  and  that  you’re  disgusted  with  the  hash 
you’ve  made  of  everything?” 
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“  Yes — yes,  I  suppose  I  do — sometimes  when  I’m 
awake  at  night.  It  goes  off  after  a  good  ride.” 

“  Well,  I  think  I  understand  your  position  per¬ 
fectly.  Of  course,  I  may  be  hopelessly  wrong,  and 
I  generally  am  wrong  when  I  become  confident ; 
but,  all  the  same,  I’ve  been  trying  to  make  out  where 
you  were  while  we’ve  been  together  to-day,  and  now 
I  think  I  understand.” 

"  I’m  hugely  interested,”  said  Ronald.  “  Do 
you  see  Berwick  tower  just  showing  over  the  corn¬ 
fields  ?  We  haven’t  a  mile  more  before  we  shall  be 
home  again.  Shall  we  slow  down  a  bit  ?  I  want  to 
hear  what  you’ve  got  to  say  about  me.  I’ve  never 
been  talked  about  before,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I’m  interested  about  myself.” 

Rashley  laughed.  ”  We  needn’t  slow  down,”  he 
answered.  “  What  I’ve  got  to  say  can  be  summed 
up  in  under  a  mile,  and  to  walk  slowly  always  makes 
me  tired.  I  warn  you,  too,  that  I  am  going  to 
preach,  but  you  have  practically  asked  me  to.  You 
are  simply  wasting  your  time  here — that  is  what  it 
appears  to  me — your  life’s  empty,  your  days  are 
aimlessly  spent,  and  something  makes  you  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  yourself  for  not  doing  better.  You  haven’t 
found  your  vocation.  And  you’re  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  make  even  an  attempt  to  find  it.  That 
brings  me  to  the  second  complaint  of  yours,  which 
annoyed  you  so  much  when  I  preached  about  it 
before.  Mind  you,  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  infallible, 
and  I’ve  only  been  judging  you  at  sight — so  I  may 
be  hopelessly  out.  You  can’t  set  out  to  find  your 
vocation  because  to  do  so  you  must  have  all  those 
parts, — your  trinity,  working  perfectly  and  in  order. 
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\our  vocation  will  be  bound  up  particularly  with 
one  of  them,  but  you  can’t  find  which  it  is,  unless 
you  have  all  three  working  naturally, — and  you’ve 
left  one  of  them  out  of  your  calculations  altogether. 

There  s  the  body,  first  of  all.  What  appeals 
to  me  so  much  in  Christianity  is  that  it  doesn’t  leave 
the  body  out  of  account  or  ill-treat  it  as  some 
religions  do.  The  Indian  fakir  mutilates  it  by  lying* 
on  beds  of  nails  and  tearing  away  the  flesh — that’s 
beastly.  The  Mohammedan  makes  it  supreme  out 
of  all  proportion,  his  gospel  being  physical  force 
and  his  Heaven  a  sensuous  polygamous  hell.  But 
Christ  taught  us  neither  to  mutilate  the  body  nor 
to  pamper  it.  He  included  it  in  His  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion,  reminding  us  what  a  good  servant  the  body  is, 
even  though  it’s  a  bad  master.  Why  leave  the 
body  out  ?  It’s  so  manly  and  natural  to  love  the 
body  and  keep  it  clean  and  trained  and  fit.  It’s 
such  a  splendid  ideal  to  be  as  physically  healthy  as 
possible  so  as  to  make  the  Holy  Ghost’s  temple  a 
noble  one.  And  yet  there  are  some  Christians 
who  actually  want  to  leave  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Body  out  of  the  Creed  ! 

"  Then  there’s  the  mind.  The  trinity,  like  all 
trinities,  works  in  one.  A  healthy  athletic  body 
makes  it  easier  to  keep  a  healthy  mind,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  body  help  us  to  learn  the  rules 
which  govern  the  mind.  You  feed  the  body  and  do 
Sandow’s  exercises;  you  feed  the  mind  with  books 
and  intellectual  conversation,  or  it  gets  foul  and  lazy 
like  a  starved  body  which  isn’t  washed.  You 
exercise  the  mind  with  reasoning  and  memory  tests. 

"  Lastly,  there’s  the  spirit.  Heaven  alone  knows 
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why  people  think  the  trinity  of  man  is  only  made 
up  of  two  parts,  or  that  the  rules  which  apply 
everywhere  else  don’t  apply  here.  I  suppose  some 
people  don’t  know  they  have  a  spirit.  You’re  not 
like  that,  are  you  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  I’ve  heard  people  say  in 
church  that  I’ve  got  a  spirit.” 

Rashlev  answered  him  fiercely,  and  yet  half 
laughing.  “ Think  so!  Why,  you  must  know. 
Doesn’t  anything  speak  to  your  spirit — music  or 
painting  or  sunset  over  these  glorious  Downs?  It 
must.  I’m  sure  it  does.  I’m  sure  you’ve  felt  a 
spiritual  exultation  at  times,  just  as  when  you’ve 
finished  riding  before  breakfast  and  you’re  glowing 
with  enthusiasm.  That’s  bodily  exultation.  Your 
spirit  acts  just  in  the  same  way.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  felt  that .” 

”  Then  there  you  are !  You  have  discovered 
you’ve  got  a  spirit.  That’s  something  !  Well,  you 
treat  it  as  you  treat  your  body  and  mind.  A 
sound  body  and  mind  make  for  a  sound  spirit. 
You  feed  the  spirit  on  the  sacraments,  you  exercise 
it  through  prayer.  If  you  do  as  I  imagine  you’re 
doing  and  thousands  of  others  too,  treating  the  spirit 
as  non-existent,  you’ll  go  into  spiritual  consumption 
which  is  just  like  consumption  of  the  lungs — only 
infinitely  worse.  And,  what’s  more  important  for 
our  purpose,  you’ll  not  be  able  to  find  your  vocation, 
because  it  won’t  be  completely  you — one  part  of  you 
won’t  be  working.  Now  I’ve  finished,  and  I’ll 
apologise  for  breaking  out  like  this.  It  doesn’t 
happen  often,  and  my  intervals  of  sanity  are  fairly 
regular.  Besides  you  tempted  me,  you  know.” 
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Ronald  laughed,  but  the  laugh  was  a  trifle  forced. 
“I  like  the  idea  of  a  vocation,”  he  said  meditatively  ; 
"I  like  that  idea.  I  wonder  if  there  really  is  some¬ 
thing  waiting  for  me  to  do.  I  must  really  try  to 
find  it.” 

The  towers  of  Berwick  Hall  loomed  up  against  the 
heavy  sky.  There  was  a  sweep  of  stormy  cloud  to 
the  east,  but  in  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  passing 
to  his  rest,  the  leaden  mass  was  broken  into  tiny 
flakes  tinged  with  crimson.  Rashley  stopped  for  a 
minute  and  spoke  more  seriously  than  he  had  yet 
spoken.  “  You  must  beware  if  you  start  on  that 
quest,”  he  said.  “  Your  vocation  may  be  here  or  it 
may  lead  you  to  unknown  fields.  And,  however 
much  you  may  tremble  when  you  see  where  the  path 
lies,  you  will  know  no  peace  till  you  have  followed 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I  he  days  which  followed  were  bright  and  sunny, 
and  worthy,  in  every  way,  of  the  best  traditions  of 
Spring.  It  is  an  interesting  human  study  to  watch 
how  individual  visitors  spend  their  holidays  when 
they  are  staying  at  a  private  house  and  are  not 
therefore  sufficiently  their  own  masters  to  burrow  in 
their  particular  grooves.  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  sat  in  the 
sunshine,  when  it  was  not  too  strong,  alternately 
knitting  and  dreaming.  Mr.  de  la  Vere,  at  a 
respectful  distance  away,  smoked  and  read  “  The 
Times.”  Bumble  played  golf  and  believed  he  was 
taking  violent  exercise  because  he  puffed  himself 
crimson  over  each  stroke.  Mortimer  and  Ronald 
and  Rashley  and  Geoffrey  went  riding,  and  Violet 
painted.  Elvey  mooned  about  the  grounds  and 
wrote  sonnets  which  he  tore  up  as  soon  as  he  had 
written  them.  And  Mrs.  Claverton  discreetly 
retired  to  superintend  the  household  arrangements 
as  far  as  her  sense  of  propriety  allowed. 

That  was  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the 
guests  would  foregather  in  the  garden  to  see  if  it 
were  warm  enough  to  sit  about.  After  a  day  or  two 
of  sunshine  tennis  was  started.  Mrs.  de  la  Vere 
played  croquet,  but  she  aimed  at  languid  grace 
rather  than  at  hoops.  Elvey  also  played  croquet, 
but  he  aimed  at  repartee.  Consequently,  if  ever 
Elvey  and  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  played  together,  they 
lost  heavilv. 
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Rashley  had  no  further  opportunities  for  a  talk 
with  Ronald,  even  if  he  had  sought  them.  There 
was  too  much  to  do,  and  Rashley  was  too  true  a 
sportsman.  Certainly  Ronald  showed  no  evidence 
of  being  depressed.  He  was  as  light-hearted  and 
happy  as  the  year  was  young.  He  was  always  at 
work  playing  or  riding.  His  happy  laugh  was 
infectious  and  could  not  be  chilled  even  by  Mrs. 
de  la  Vere.  Had  not  Rashley  had  the  power  to 
read  below  the  surface,  he  would  have  been  deceived 
into  thinking  that  Ronald  was  one  of  those  physical 
athletes  who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  live  as  they  are  living. 

“  But  he’s  something  more,”  Rashley  said  one 
day  to  Mortimer.  It  was  a  tennis-afternoon,  and 
the  two  men,  having  recently  played,  were  resting 
in  the  gentle  spring  sunlight.  “  He  thinks,  and 
when  a  man  thinks  he  won’t  have  any  peace.  He’s 
bigger  mentally  than  he  imagines,  and  he  doesn’t 
give  his  mind  enough  exercise.  He  has  got  mental 
indigestion.  He’s  all  for  physical  exercise,  and  it 
wouldn’t  matter  if  he  hadn’t  got  a  mind.  But  he 
has.  And  his  mind  won’t  take  this  eternal  physical 
exercise  lying  down.” 

“  If  I  didn’t  know  you  were  really  great  at 
physiognomy,”  said  Mortimer,  tf  I  should  dis¬ 
believe  you  out  and  out.  I  should  have  thought 
Ronald  was  perfectly  happy  and  never  worried 
about  anything.  Look  at  him,  now  !” 

“  Yes,  I’m  looking,”  Rashley  answered.  “  And 
I’ve  been  looking  for  a  good  many  days  past.  Our 
host  interests  me.” 
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What  about  his  brother?”  Mortimer  asked. 
“  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  of  him  ?” 

I  haven’t.  I  will  express  one 
opinion  though,  now  you  have  reminded  me.  He 
seems  very  much  attached  to  Miss  Violet.  A  quiet 
fellow,  quite  a  good  sort  in  his  way,  I  imagine.” 

“  Whom  are  you  slandering?”  murmured  Elvey, 
who  had,  unnoticed,  joined  the  two.  “  There  is  no 
more  deadly  condemnation  of  a  man  than  to  call 
him  a  good  sort.’  I  should  challenge  any  man 
who  so  described  me  to  a  duel— that  is,  unless  I 
lived  in  a  country  where  duels  were  allowed.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  cease  trying  to  be  witty  for  a 
change,  Mortimer  cried.  ”  I  should  so  like  to  see 
you  serious.” 

“  Witty  !”  exclaimed  Elvey.  "  Witty  !  My  dear 
fellow,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wit.  A  man  is 
consideied  witty  whenever  he  indulges  in  paradox, 
and  that  any  fool  can  do.  You  have  simply  to 
speak  of  a  virtuous  knave,  or  of  an  entertaining 
b°ie,  01  oi  pleasurable  misery,  and  everyone  thinks 
you,  if  not  witty,  most  uncommon.  If,  for  instance, 
you  call  a  book  The  virtue  of  evil,’  everyone 
thinks  you  have  written  something  exceedingly 
clever.  Your  friends  who  only  read  the  title  of 
your  books,  will  rave  in  ecstasy  over  you.” 

“  Have  you  ever  written  a  book  ?”  asked  Rashley. 

“  1  write  sonnets  when  I’m  not  feeling  well,  but 
I  tear  them  up  when  I’ve  finished  them.  I’ve  too 
good  an  opinion  of  myself  to  want  to  publish  them. 
All  so-called  autocrats  are  really  intense  democrats. 
They  all  play  to  the  gallery.  What  is  writing 
a  book  or  painting  a  picture  but  playing  to  the 
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gallery?  You  expose  the  best  of  your  thoughts 
and  ideals  to  the  common  gaze,  and  your  success 
depends  on  the  amount  of  applause  which  the 
gallery  gives.  I’m  a  good  enough  audience  for 
myself.” 

“  But  you  get  no  criticism.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  do.  This  morning  I  gave  myself 
a  very  severe  time  of  it,  and  am  feeling  very  de¬ 
pressed  in  consequence.  Now  I  must  go  and  play 
croquet  with  Bumble.  He  wants  to  get  an  appetite 
for  tea.  In  fact,  I  believe  he  only  plays  games  so 
as  to  commit  acts  of  greed  with  impunity.  He’s 
waiting  for  me  now.” 

“  What  do  you  play  games  for?”  Rashley  asked. 

“  To  watch  other  people  lose  their  temper  or 
make  them  happy  by  letting  them  win,”  Elvey 
answered  as  he  walked  away. 

“He’s  very  boring  at  times,”  Mortimer  remarked, 
after  a  little.  “  But  he’s  not  a  bad  fellow.” 

“  Very  amusing,”  Rashley  answered,  in  that  tone 
which  denotes  the  opposite  of  what  one  says.  “  Do 
you  think  brother  Geoffrey  is  as  fond  of  Ronald  as 
Ronald  is  of  Geoffrey?” 

“  No  I  don’t;  Geoffrey’s  too  selfish.” 

“  He  thrives  on  Ronald’s  generosity,  I  expect. 
I  wish  I  saw  more  of  him  though.  I  must  examine 
him  from  afar  carefully.  Violet  is  too  decent  a  girl 
to  be  thrown  awav  on  anyone  who  isn’t  of  the  best. 
Hulloa  !  The  game’s  over,  and  they’re  expecting 
us  to  play  another  set.  Come  on,  sir;  this  time  I 
shall  beat  you  hollow.” 

•  •  •  ••••• 

It  was  a  Saturday  morning,  bright  and  sunny 
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Mrs.  Claverton  sufficiently  understood  the  art  of 
entertaining  to  let  her  guests  plan  out  their  own 
programme  instead  of  politely  compelling  them  to 
fulfil  her  own  wishes.  Rashley,  for  some  reason, 
or  other,  found  himself  alone  and  unoccupied.  He 
had  finished  reading  his  Matins,  and  decided  that 
he  would  go  down  to  the  church  and  spend  a  few 
minutes  of  his  morning  there.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  start  when  he  suddenly  remembered  two 
letters  which  demanded  an  immediate  answer,  and 
these  delayed  him  half  an  hour.  Consequently  it 
was  eleven  before  he  was  ready,  and  by  then  the 
house  was  quite  deserted.  He  was  in  no  hurry,  and 
wandered  about  along  the  corridor,  exploring 
passages  and  turnings  which  were  sufficiently 
ancient  to  be  of  interest.  On  the  way  he  met 
1  homas,  the  butler,  who  was,  like  most  butlers,  able 
to  show  his  disapproval  of  any  want  of  conven¬ 
tionality  on  the  part  of  guests,  with  perfect  polite¬ 
ness.  On  this  occasion  Thomas  was  pained  and 
surprised  to  find  Rashley  wandering  past  strange 
bedrooms. 

“  I’m — I’m  exploring  the  house,”  Rashley  said, 
instinctively  feeling  that  an  explanation  was  re¬ 
quired. 

"  Yes,  sir,”  Thomas  replied.  “  And,  please, 
mind  the  two  steps  at  the  end  of  the  passage  where 
it’s  special  dark.” 

Rashley  in  a  dignified  manner  thanked  him,  and 
promptly  stumbled  over  the  two  steps.  He  was  not, 
however,  to  be  deterred,  and  more  now  from  a  sense 
of  antagonism  to  1  homas  than  a  love  of  archaeology 
he  invaded  the  second  floor  and  began  to  explore 
there  also. 
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Just  as  he  was  turning  out  of  a  particularly  dark 
passage  who  should  he  meet  again  but  Thomas. 
Thomas,  this  time,  was  contemptuous  rather  than 
pained.  ”  This  is  Mr.  Ronald’s  bedroom,”  he 
said,  “  but  he’s  out  now.” 

“  Thanks,  but  I  didn’t  want  him,”  Rashley 
replied;  and,  quite  vanquished,  retired  to  his  own 
room  to  put  on  his  boots. 

lie  had  nearly  finished  this  operation  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Ronald  came  in,  his 
right  hand  heavily  bandaged. 

"Hulloa!”  cried  Rashley;  "  what’s  happened? 
You’ve  been  in  the  wars,  I  see.” 

”  Oh,  it’s  nothing.  1  was  chopping  wood  in  the 
wilderness  (the  dale,  left  in  its  natural  state  at  the 
south  end  of  the  grounds  was  so  named) — and  I 
had  a  cut  at  my  own  hand  instead.  It’s  nothing- 
serious.  I  only  came,  in  fact,  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you.” 

“  Delighted,”  said  Rashley — "anything  in  mv 
power - ” 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  forge  my  signature.  It 
sounds  rather  a  large  request,  doesn’t  it?” 

”  Well,  it  sounds  as  though  by  coming  to  me  you 
think  I’m  an  expert  in  that  kind  of  thing.  Does  it 
involve  penal  servitude  afterwards?  That  might 
be  rather  a  nuisance.” 

Ronald  laughed.  "  It’s  simply  this,”  he  said. 

I  must  send  a  letter  for  old  Mrs.  Brown’s  son  to 
take  to  Eastbourne.  It’s  an  introduction  for  him  to 
a  firm  where  he  hopes  to  get  employed.  He  must 
have  it  this  afternoon  to  take  with  him.  I’d  clean 
forgotten  to  write  it,  and  now  I’ve  cut  my  hand  and 
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can’t  hold  a  pen.  It’s  awfully  annoying.  If  some¬ 
one  else  writes  the  letter  Mrs.  Brown  will  see  it  isn’t 
my  writing,  and  she’ll  be  in  no  end  of  a  way - ” 

“  Can’t  you  explain  your  accident  to  her?” 

”  She’s  stone  deaf,  and  she’s  none  too  quick  when 
she  does  hear — it  would  take  an  hour,  and  I  haven’t 
got  it  to  spare.  No,  the  best  plan  is  for  someone 
to  write  a  letter,  copying  my  writing  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  if  you  like,  for  conscience  sake,  I’ll 
hold  the  pen  with  mv  left  hand,  while  you  guide  it, 
to  make  a  signature.  Mrs.  Brown  won’t  notice 
anything  so  long  as  it’s  moderately  right.” 

”  Then  you  did  come  to  me  because  you  thought 
I  was  good  at  forging,”  said  Rashley. 

“  You’re  the  only  one  I  can  find  in  the  house,” 
Ronald  answered.  “  Do  come,  in  charity’s  name, 
and  help  me.” 

“  Where  shall  we  commit  the  crime — in  your 
study  ?” 

ft  ^  es,  that’ll  do.  I  say,  it’s  most  awfully  good 
of  you.” 

“  Oh,  all  right.  You’ll  bail  me  out,  if  that  East¬ 
bourne  firm  gets  suspicious,  won’t  you  ?” 

Ronald  laughed  and  led  the  way  to  his  study. 
It  was  a  snug  little  room,  on  the  same  floor  as,  and 
indeed  adjoining  his  bedroom.  Rashley  looked 
round  him  with  some  interest.  A  study  is  the 
outward  sign  of  a  man’s  heart.  There  was  a 
moderate  amount  of  disorder  visible,  showing  the 
signs  of  books  and  papers  tossed  hastily  aside. 
The  walls  were  devoted  to  photographs  of  football 
teams,  reminiscences  of  Eton  days  and  the  more 
recent  ’Varsity  period,  with  a  picture  or  two  of  the 
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hunting  field.  Pipes  and  tobacco,  boxes  of  cigarettes 
and  cigars  lying  about,  completed  a  somewhat 
luxurious  untidiness.  Altogether  the  room  was 
typical  of  a  young  athletic  Englishman,  with  no 
particular  interests  outside  the  world  of  sport. 

“  I’m  awfully  grateful  to  you,”  said  Ronald, 
arranging  paper  and  pen  for  him  with  his  left  hand. 
“  Here’s  a  specimen  of  my  handwriting.  I  hope 
you’ll  be  able  to  write  as  badly.  Anything  at  all 
like  mine  will  do — so  as  not  to  make  the  old  woman 
uncomfortable.  I  hope  you  don’t  mind.” 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Rashley,  “ — except  the  insinua¬ 
tion  that  I’m  an  expert  at  forgery.” 

Rashley,  however,  in  spite  of  his  protestations, 
warmed  to  his  task,  and  took  infinite  pains  in  copy¬ 
ing  the  specimen  writing  before  him.  Rashley 
loved  to  do  well  in  fresh  spheres,  and  so  generally 
became  stale  in  the  old  ones.  Ronald  stood  over 
him  and  watched  his  efforts  with  interest.  “  Hang 
it  all,”  he  cried,  “  but  you  are  an  expert.  I  defy 
anyone  not  to  be  deceived.” 

Someone  knocked  at  the  door  at  that  moment. 
Rashley  was  just  finishing  the  letter  at  Ronald’s 
dictation.  “  Come  in,”  called  Ronald,  and 
Geoffrey  entered. 

"  Oh,  sorry,”  said  Geoffrey.  ”  I  didn’t  know  I 
was  intruding.  Is  it  another  conversation  on 
religion — or  what?” 

Rashley  frowned,  and  then  smiled.  “  Your 
brother  was  responsible  for  the  first  one,”  he  said 
laughing.  “  However,  this  is  rather  the  reverse. 
Your  brother’s  been  teaching  me  how  to  forge  his 
signature  neatly.” 
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“  And  he’s  learnt  the  way,”  Ronald  exclaimed, 
and  began  to  explain  the  circumstances. 

Where  are  all  the  others?”  Geoffrey  asked.  He 
was  evidently  a  little  annoyed  that  Rashley  had 
been  asked  into  his  brother’s  study  for  such  an 
object.  “  I  could  have  helped  you.” 

My  dear  chap,  I  couldn’t  go  round  the  grounds 
searching  for  you.  Where  were  you?” 

Geoffrey  coloured  up.  “  In  the  garden,”  he 
said.  “  I  could  easily  have  come.” 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  my  being  here  enabled  you  not 
to  be  disturbed,”  murmured  Rashley.  “  Now,  I’ll 
leave  you,  for  I’ve  got  my  own  business  to  do. 
Luncheon  at  one,  I  suppose.” 

Yes,”  said  Ronald;  “and  tennis  this  afternoon, 
so  mind  you’re  in  good  form.  I  shan’t  be  able  to 
play,  worse  luck.  Where  are  you  going  now?” 

**  To  the  church,”  said  Rashley,  smiling  at 
Geoffrey’s  boyish  stare.  “  And  tennis  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  Bergson  to-night.  I  want  to  keep  fit 
in  all  ways.” 

d  hen,  lest  his  words  should  provoke  a  fresh 
discussion,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

•  ••••«., 

It  was  such  a  pure  spring  morning  that  no  one, 
with  consciousness  of  nature  could  have  failed  to  be 
at  peace  with  the  world ;  Rashley  found  the  little 
church  wonderfully  restful.  It  was  empty,  for, 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  little  village  had  lost  its 
sense  of  spiritual  responsibility.  But  it  made  one 
feel  wonderfully  near  to  God.  Through  the  open 
windows  the  birds  sang  and  the  May  sunshine 
poured.  It  was  all  so  natural  and  homely — the 
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tinkle  of  cow-bells  sounded  from  the  field  near  by. 
And  beyond  was  the  dimmer  light  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  little  altar  standing  back  in  the  shadows,  as  a 
link  with  the  mysteries  of  sacramental  religion  and 
the  things  which  are  to  be  in  Eternity.  Rashley  did 
not  pray.  He  simply  let  himself  be  at  peace  and 
strengthened  his  faith. 

As  he  wandered  back  along  the  lane,  in  obedience 
to  the  calls  of  luncheon,  he  meditated  upon  the  two 
young  brothers  with  whom  he  had  just  been  speak¬ 
ing.  Ronald  interested  him.  He  was  such  a 
healthy  example  of  good-humoured  youth,  and  yet 
something  more.  Rashley  found  himself  wonder¬ 
ing  what  he  would  do  with,  his  life.  He  ought  to 
make  a  good  Squire  of  Berwick — and  there  was 
Parliament.  Had  he  the  brain  for  that?  Once  he 
realised  he  had  a  mind  there  were  immense  possi¬ 
bilities. 

He  was  busy  conjuring  up  a  future  for  his  friend’s 
son  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  someone  on 
horseback  riding  up  the  lane.  Thinking  that  it 
might  be  one  of  his  fellow  guests,  he  turned  and 
looked  round.  It  was  a  stranger,  a  furious  rider, 
who  seemed  indeed  to  have  no  care  or  interest  in 
anything  outside  himself.  The  horse  was  breathing 
hard ;  but  Rashley  did  not  notice  the  horse.  It 
was  the  man  on  whom  his  gaze  was  fixed.  A  more 
evil  face  he  could  not  remember  having  seen.  It 
was  almost  Satanic  in  expression,  and  so  out  of 
touch  with  the  beauty  of  the  day,  that  Rashley 
involuntarily  shuddered.  “  Not  a  man  I  should 
much  care  to  have  as  a  parishioner,”  he  said  to 
himself — and  watched  the  man  disappear  down  the 
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lane.  He  stood  watching  some  time  after  he  had 
disappeared.  And  then  rousing  himself  from  his 
reverie,  opened  a  little  gate  on  his  right  which  led 
into  the  grounds  of  Berwick  Hall.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  Thomas  pounced  down  on  him. 

"  Who  was  that  man  on  horseback  who  just 
passed?”  Rashley  asked. 

"That,  sir,”  said  Thomas  deferentially,  "was 
Sir  George  Avory.” 

"Oh,  was  it?”  Rashley  remarked.  "Well,  I 
should  think  he  had  a  pretty  bad  temper,  whoever 
he  is.  He  looks  as  though  he’s  always  on  the  verge 
of  apoplexy.  I  hope  I  never  come  across  his  path, 
indeed  I  do.  I  should  be  afraid  of  him.” 

"  Yes,  sir,”  said  Thomas.  "  I’ve  been  looking 
for  you,  Mr.  Rashley.  A  telegram  just  come  from 
the  station,  sir.” 

"For  me?”  Rashley  took  it  and  tore  it  open. 
As  he  read  its  contents  his  face  clouded  over. 
"There’s  no  answer,”  he  said,  and  hurried  back 
towards  the  house. 

He  reached  the  verandah  just  as  Ronald  was 
making  his  way  into  the  garden.  "  We  shall  start 
play  soon  after  luncheon,”  he  said.  "  The  Reeves 
are  coming  over  from  Glynde.” 

"  I’m  awfully  sorry,”  said  Rashley,  "  but  I’ve 
just  had  a  wire.  A  curate  at  one  of  my  mission 
churches  has  had  an  accident,  and  he’s  dying.  I 
must  catch  the  first  train  back.  I’m  afraid  my 
holiday  has  ended — at  present  anyhow.” 

"  That  is  rotten.  Must  you  really  go  ?  Do 
come  down  again  in  a  day  or  two — as  soon  as  you 
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can.  You  can  easily  finish  off  your  holiday,  you 
know.” 

“  I’m  afraid  not,”  said  Rashley.  "There’ll  be 
such  a  lot  for  me  to  do.  I  oughtn’t  really  to  have 
come  away.” 


D 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  after  a  week  or  two  of 
strenuous  parish  work  Rashley  forgot  young 
Claverton  and  his  future.  And  consequently  when, 
two  or  three  months  later  he  found  a  post-card  from 
him  on  his  breakfast-table,  he  was  considerably 
surprised.  The  handwriting,  in  view  of  that  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  in  Ronald’s  study,  was  familiar,  and 
recalled  everything.  Rashley  took  it  up,  wondering 
whether  it  was  a  new  and  impossible  invitation  to 
Sussex. 

But  it  was  not.  “  I’m  staying  in  town,”  it  said, 
“  for  a  few  weeks.  May  I  come  and  see  you  some 
time?  I  want  to  talk.” 

Rashley  wrote  off  at  once  and  named  one  or  two 
free  times.  His  interest  in  the  young  man  was  at 
once  renewed,  and  he  caught  himself  wondering 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  day  what  had 
impelled  him  to  write. 

Ronald  arrived,  a  few  minutes  late,  looking  the 
picture  of  health  and  bringing  with  him  a  breath, 
as  it  seemed,  of  the  air  of  the  Downs.  Ronald 
looked  round  curiously  at  the  study  into  which  he 
had  been  shown,  and  still  more  curiously  at 
Rashley.  Rashley,  in  cassock  and  biretta,  was  a 
very  different  being  to  the  Rashley  at  Berwick  Hall 
in  tweed  coat  and  flannels. 

“  I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you,”  Rashley  said. 
“  Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  yourself.  What  has 
brought  you  up  to  London?” 
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“I’m  playing  in  the  Rugger  match  at  Twicken¬ 
ham  on  Saturday,  and  I  wanted  to  do  one  or  two 
things  in  town,  so  I  came  up  yesterday.  I  say,  it’s 
quite  cosy  in  here.”  He  laid  an  emphasis  on  the 
“  here.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rashley;  ”  one  needs  an  oasis  in 
a  desert.  Still,  the  desert  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks. 
I’ve  grown  very  fond  of  it.” 

“  It  must  be  a  very  poor  parish.  I  came  through 
awful  slums.” 

“  Which  way  did  you  come?” 

Ronald  described  it. 

“  Why  that’s  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the 
parish,”  Rashley  said,  laughing.  “  If  you  want 
to  see  slums — well  I  could  show  you  places  which 
would  make  you  shudder.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two.  Rashley 
was  convinced  that  the  other  had  something  on  his 
mind  about  which  he  particularly  wanted  to  speak ; 
but  Rashley  had  no  intention  of  helping  him  to 
begin.  So  for  a  while  they  talked  round  the  point. 

I  I  wanted  to  see  you,”  Ronald  said  at  last. 
“  I  explained  on  my  card,  didn’t  I  ?  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  some  questions.” 

“  Well,  fire  away,”  Rashley  answered  jovially. 

Had  any  depression  lately  ?  Sit  in  that  chair 
behind  you.  It’s  shabby;  but,  like  most  shabby 
things,  it’s  comfortable.” 

"  Thanks,”  said  Ronald,  and  sat  down.  “Oh, 
you  do  have  cigars  here  then  ?  Thanks  verv  much 

yes  I  will.  No,  I  haven’t  had  any  depression; 
but  I’ve  been  thinking,  and — and  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  some  questions.  But  now  I’m  here,  I  don’t 
quite  know  how  to  begin.” 
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There  was  another  pause.  Ronald  lit  his  cigar, 
and  Rashley  puffed  at  his  pipe. 

“  I — I  don’t  think  you’ll  quite  like  what  I’m 
going  to  say,”  Ronald  began,  "  and  I’m  very  bad 
at  putting  things,  but  I  hope  you’ll  have  patience. 
I  thought  a  good  deal  over  what  you  talked  to  me 
about  that  day  we  walked  from  West  Dean,  and  the 
result  of  it  all  is  that  I  don’t  think — I  can’t  be  sure 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  side  in  people  at  all.” 

"  Oho,”  cried  Rashley.  “This  is  a  strange 
development.  Who  has  been  putting  these  ideas 
into  your  head  ?” 

“  No  one  particularly.  I  wrote  to  Elvey,  and  this 
is  what  he  says.”  Ronald  handed  over  a  neatly- 
written  epistle  on  violet  and  scented  paper. 

This  is  how  the  letter  ran  : — 

“  My  dear  Claverton, 

“  Since  you  spoke  to  me  I  am  minded  to  put 
in  permanent  form,  not  for  your  sake  but  for 
mine,  the  impressions  I  have  got  about  religion. 

“  ‘  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity,  saith  the 
preacher.’  Delusion  ensnares  us  on  every  side. 
There  is  nothing  real  except  ourselves.  Joy, 
sorrow,  love,  hate, — all  are  impressions  created 
by  the  state  of  our  digestions.  Certainly  religion 
is  a  delusion.  It  is  a  state  of  comparative 
hysteria  into  which  dreamy  people  work  them¬ 
selves.  I  believe  in  a  Deity,  but  I  would  not 
insult  Him  by  attempting  to  approach  Him. 

“  Given  sentiment,  associations,  and  artistic 
accompaniments  any  fancy  will  appear  real.  You 
hear  an  exquisite  anthem,  or  listen  to  powerful 
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oratory,  or  watch  the  light  steal  through  a  rose 
window,  and  you  have  cold  feelings  down  your 
spine  and  call  it  spirituality.  In  precisely  the 
same  way  you  get  certain  mental  effects  from  a 
bottle  of  strong  wine.  It  is  all  delusion. 

‘'Good  or  evil  are  meaningless  terms  dependent 
on  the  individual  temperament.  There  is  no 
virtue  in  the  unselfish  person  being  unselfish,  or 
in  the  deaf  person  refusing  to  listen  to  unholy 
talk.  Therefore  there  is  no  evil  in  the  murderous 
man  murdering  or  in  the  extravagant  man  going 
bankrupt.  Be  what  you  are — that  is  quite  difficult 
enough  without  in  addition  attempting  to  scale 
the  ladder  of  religious  ideals.  Forgive  this  insane 
muddle  of  philosophies.  Here  endeth  the  first 
and  last  lesson. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jasper  Elvey.” 

Rashley  handed  the  letter  back,  laughing.  "All 
lies,”  he  said,  "  from  beginning  to  end,  including 
the  *  yours  sincerely.’  What  in  heaven  or  earth 
made  you  go  to  Elvey  for  advice  ?  He  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  creature  when  he  isn’t  too  much  of  a  bore,  but 
he  is  one  of  those  many  people  who  adopt  the  pose 
of  always  saying  what  they  don’t  believe  until  they 
succeed  in  getting  into  a  land  of  mental  delirium. 
I  would  as  soon  ask  Elvey  for  advice  as  I  would 
ask — well,  my  Irish  terrier.” 

"  I  didn’t  ask  him  exactly,”  said  Ronald.  "They 
were  talking  at  home,  and  I  listened.  And  Elvey 
said  some  things  which  interested  me  and  so  I 
wrote  and  asked  him  what  he  really  meant.  There’s 
the  result.” 
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“  But  surely  you  haven’t  taken  him  seriously  !  ” 

“  No — not  exactly;  but  I’m  rather  doubtful 
whether  he  isn’t  right — at  least  I  can’t  make  up 
my  mind  whether  there  is  any  proof  that  religion 
and  spiritual  things  aren’t  a  delirium.  That’s  what 
I  want  to  hear  you  answer.  Where’s  the  proof 
that  religion  isn’t  religious  mania?” 

“  Oh  that’s  simple  enough,”  said  Rashley,  lean¬ 
ing  forward  to  give  a  comfortable  poke  to  the  fire. 
”  Mania  of  any  kind  affects  the  mind  detrimentally. 
The  trinity,  or  the  duality,  if  you  like,  of  body  and 
mind  is  hurt — the  mind  is  visibly  weakened.  But 
religion  is  healthy, — it  creates  new  experiences,  but 
it  quickens  rather  than  thwarts  mental  activity,  and 
bodily  activity  too,  if  only  it’s  allowed  to  work 
properly.  Do  you  follow  what  I  mean?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so.” 

“  It  is  fairly  safe,  I  think,  to  say  that  if  a 
particular  kind  of  thought  is  found  not  to  hurt  the 
brain,  that  thought  is  a  form  of  truth.  Of  course 
one  must  not  dwell  too  much  upon  the  thought,  or, 
however  true  it  is,  it  will  develop  into  monomania. 
But  since  religious  mental  experience  in  itself 
doesn’t  produce  mania,  it  is  clearly  not  delusion. 
Now  if  you  imagine  that  you  are  Julius  Caesar, 
however  carefully  you  refrain  from  emphasizing 
the  fact,  you  will  gradually  reveal  your  madness  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  history  and  in  other  ways 
too.  There  will  be  a  grain  of  poison  in  your  brain 
which  sooner  or  later  will  set  up  an  incurable 
disease.” 

"  Tm  not  convinced — I’m  not  a  bit  convinced,” 
said  Ronald.  “  I  hope  that  doesn’t  make  you 
angry.” 
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“  Good  heavens,  no,  it  makes  me  interested.  Let 
me  take  another  point  of  view.  Elvey,  if  he  were 
really  serious,  suggested  that  religious  experience 
was  a  delusion.  But  then,  as  he  admits,  everything 
may  be  a  delusion.  You  may  be  dreaming  that 
you  are  sitting  in  this  room  telling  me,  or  rather, 
listening  to  me  doing  all  the  talking.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prove  that  life  isn’t  a  delusion.  What  do 
we  do  then  ?  Do  we  stop  eating  until  we  can  prove 
that  either  we  or  food  exist  ?  Do  we  give  up  social 
intercourse  until  we  have  demonstrated  by  logic 
that  our  friends  are  not  simply  the  creatures  of  our 
dreams  ?  No — that  golden  virtue  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  call  common  sense,  steps  in 
and  helps  us.  We  don’t  bother  to  reason  every¬ 
thing  out,  but  we  assume  that  certain  things  are 
real  and  we  act  as  if  they  were.  We  choose  those 
things  which  we  assume  as  being  real  by  taking  the 
things  that  happen  regularly  and  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  normal.  You  know  that  it  is 
normal  for  me  to  talk  so  much,  and  everything  is 
happening  quite  naturally  in  this  room — so  you  are 
assuming  it  is  not  a  delusion.  That  cigar,  for 

instance,  however  bad  it  is - ” 

“  It’s  a  very  good  one,”  said  Ronald. 

“  Well  you’re  assuming  it’s  real  because  you  are 
getting  a  certain  taste  from  it  which  you  feel  is  not 
imagination.  Why  not  apply  the  same  test  to 
religion  ?  ” 

Ronald  thought  a  moment  and  then  said  : 
t(  Because  it  isn’t  so,  it  isn’t  regular.  I  can  see 
this — I  can  touch  it  or  bite  it.  I  can’t  see  religion.” 
“  What  about  love  ?  Love  has  been  one  of  the 
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greatest  influences  in  every  age  of  the  world’s 
history.  You  can’t  touch  it  or  see  it  or  work  it  out 

by  mathematics.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  it  doesn’t 
exist  ?  ” 

Oh  no,”  said  Ronald,  and  relapsed  into  a 
meditative  silence. 

“  But,”  he  added  presently,  "  if  you  love  a  girl 
or  a  place  or  a  picture  you  love  something  which 
is  visible  and  tangible.  But  in  religion  you  love 
Something  which  isn’t  visible  at  all.” 

^  ou  can  love  not  only  a  person  or  a  place  but 
an  abstract  thing.  You  can  love  philosophy,  for 
instance,  or  humour,  or  generosity.” 

?  Yes,  but — my  head’s  swimming,”  said  Ronald. 
“  *’m  an  amateur  at  this  sort  of  thing.  I _ ” 

^  ou  re  doing  very  well, — only  don’t  stop  the 
train  of  your  thoughts  by  apologising.  What  were 
you  going  to  say — that  you  can  see  the  way  that 
these  abstract  things  such  as  generosity  or  humour 
manifest  themselves— in  such  persons  as  Elvey,  for 
instance?”  J 

I  think  that  was  what  I  was  going  to  say.” 

Then,  said  Rashley  triumphantly,  "  we  can 
get  to  a  conclusion.  Religion  manifests  itself  in 
exactly  the  same  outward  ways— in  sacraments,  in 
moral  action,  in  bricks  and  mortar.” 

Ronald  knocked  the  ashes  off  his  cigar  into  the 
fire.  “But  can  you  really  say,”  he  asked,  "that 
religion  is  as  real  and  regular  as  love?  I’ve  never 

had  any  religious  feelings  in  my  life.  Yet  I’ve 
tried  it.” 

\ou  ve  tried  it  very  little,  I  imagine — about  as 
much  as  I’ve  tried  golf.  I’ve  dabbled  in  it  two  or 
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three  times  and  think  it  a  most  uninteresting 
amusement, — and  yet  I  know  it  must  be  really  a 
fine  game.  What  you  are  saying  to  me  about 
religion  sounds  the  same  to  me,  as  it  would  to  you, 
if  I  were  to  question  whether  there  really  was  such 
a  thing  as  open  country  and  Sussex  Downs.  You 
couldn't  doubt  if  you  lived  here.  But  five  minutes 
seeing  is  worth  a  day’s  hearing.  Have  you  time  to 
come  on  a  short  visit  round  the  parish  with  me?” 

Ronald  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Yes,”  he  said, 
doubtfully,  "  I’ve  time — but  where  shall  we  be 
going?” 

“  To  see  life,”  Rashley  answered,  smiling,  “  and 
religion.” 

Ronald  noticed  as  they  started  on  their  pilgrimage 
how  well  everyone  seemed  to  know  Rashley.  The 
children  stopped  playing  in  the  street  to  come  and 
talk  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  remember  the  family 
history  of  each  man  and  woman  they  met.  Ronald 
felt  awkward  and  out  of  place. 

Then  they  turned  into  a  narrow  alley  and  stopped 
at  the  door  of  one  of  the  little  houses  which  blocked 
out  the  air  on  one  side.  A  little  girl  opened  the 
door  and  Rashley  stepped  in.  Ronald  followed. 

It  was  a  dark,  evil-smelling  house,  and  one  almost 
tumbled  on  the  stairs  as  one  came  in.  The  little 
girl  led  the  way  up  into  a  small  room,  half  dark. 
Ronald  made  out  that  it  was  a  bedroom  and  that  a 
woman  was  lying  there,  with  her  eyes  closed. 

“  Well,”  said  Rashley  cheerfully,  "  I’ve  brought 
you  a  visitor,  Mrs.  Jones.” 

The  invalid — Ronald  hoped  it  was  nothing 
infectious — opened  her  eyes  a  little.  "Anyone  you 
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bring-,  Father,  is  welcome,”  she  answered.  "  I  was 
hoping-  that  you’d  come  to-day.  I’ve  been  very 
busy  all  the  morning.” 

“  You  always  are,”  said  Rashley.  "And  I  want 
to  add  to  your  labours.  Do  you  know  the  Adams 
in  Marshal  Street?  No?  I  didn’t  think  you 
would.  She’s  such  a  good,  bright,  little  woman. 
She  comes  to  Mass,  you  know,  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  I’m  preparing  two  of  her  girls  for  Con¬ 
firmation  now.  Well  last  week  her  husband  ran 
off  and  left  her.  She’s  been  nearly  starving  and 
she  wouldn’t  come  and  tell  me  until  there  was  no 
food  for  the  children.  I’ve  told  her  not  to  be  so 
proud — but  I  don’t  know  what  I  can  do  for  her. 
She’s  too  delicate  to  go  out  to  work — and  there’s  a 
baby.  Please  remember  her.” 

"  Yes — poor  dear — that  I  will.” 

“  Borland  is  better  now,  I’m  glad  to  say — but 
he’s  not  out  of  danger  yet.  And  there’s  poor  old 
John  on  your  list  too,  isn’t  there?  He’s  been 
suffering  badly,  but  he’s  awfully  patient  about  it. 
He  says  he’s  had  new  strength  since  you  added 
him  to  your  names.” 

"  I’m  very  glad,  sir — and  little  David?  ” 

Oh,  David’s  got  his  job.  How  silly  of  me 
not  to  have  told  you.  The  parents  are  beside 
themselves  with  joy.  If  he’s  only  steady,  as  I’m 
sure  he  will  be,  his  future’s  made.  That’s  a  great 
success  of  yours  I’m  sure,  and  they  know  it. 
David  says  he’s  coming  to  see  you.” 

The  woman  smiled — such  a  happy  smile,  which 
lit  up  her  whole  face.  "  I’m  glad,”"she  said,  "  I’d 
set  my  heart  on  that.  If  he  does  come— soon— I’ll 
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be  very  glad.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  he’s  like, 
though  I’ve  never  seen  him.  It  is  good  news.” 

Rashley  bent  over  her.  “And  how  have  you 
been  yourself?  ”  he  said  in  a  different  tone. 

“  The  pain  was  very  bad  to-day,”  she  answered. 
“  But  I  haven’t  thought  about  it,  I’ve  had  too  much 
to  do.” 

“  Will  you  be  ready  for  your  Communion  if  I 
bring  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  you  to-morrow?  ” 
Rashley  asked. 

She  smiled  again,  radiantly,  “  Oh,  thank  you, 
Father,”  she  said  softly,  “  I  want  Communion 
badly  ....  I’ve  been  longing  ....  To-morrow 
then — What  time?  ” 

“  Ten,”  Rashley  answered.  “  Well,  we  must  go 
now.  Go  on  working,  won’t  you  ?  David’s  success 
shows  you  it’s  worth  while.” 

“  Of  course,”  she  said.  “As  if  I  doubted  it, 
Father.” 

I  hey  left  the  dark  sick-room  and  came  out  into 
the  glorious  sunlight.  The  children  were  still 
playing  in  the  alley. 

“What  does  she  work  at?”  Ronald  asked 
awkwardly,  for  he  felt  utterly  out  of  his  element 
here.  “  She  spoke  of  being  very  busy.  What  can 
she  do?  ” 

“  She  prays,”  said  Rashley.  “Yes,  she’s  always 
busy.” 

“Prays! — I  thought  she  meant  work.” 

It  is  work.  She  prays  so  hard  that  her  prayers 
are  answered.  She’s  a  wonderful  spiritual  magnet 
in  the  parish.  We  shall  be  badly  handicapped 
when  she’s  gone.  She’s  done  wonders  already. 
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We  ask  her  to  pray  for  all  our  most  difficult  cases. 
And  her  Communion  !  It  is  an  inspiration  to  be 
there  ....  she  was  such  an  ordinary  common 
woman  before  she  became  a  Catholic  ....  Now 
she’s  a  saint,  she’s  educated.  Nothing  refines  like 
pure  religion.” 

“  But  she  isn’t  very  ill,  is  she?  She  seemed 
cheerful  enough.” 

”111?”  said  Rashley,  smiling.  “  It’s  cancer — 
in  the  last  stages.  That’s  all.” 

Ronald  was  silent.  There  was  nothing  he  felt 
that  he  could  say.  He  only  wished  that  he  had 
known  the  nature  of  the  disease  before  he  had 
entered  the  room,  as  he  would  have  had  a  special 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  awe.  Sickness  and  pain 
were  very  far  from  his  world,  but  the  first  glimpse 
of  them  which  he  had  had  was  strangely  different 
from  what  he  had  expected. 

Rashley  did  not  give  him  much  time  for 
meditation.  "  Come  along,”  he  said,  ”  and  see 
one  other  case.  It  is  of  quite  a  different  kind,  and 
it  may  interest  you  more.  There  are  plenty  of 
things  and  people  I  could  show  you  which  would 
interest  you,  if  you  or  I  had  the  time.  But  they 
are  too  far  off  at  present.” 

“  What  is  the  case  ?  ”  Ronald  asked.  "  I  would 
like  to  know  beforehand.” 

loo  late,”  Rashley  said.  ”  Here  we  are,  and 
if  I  explain  he  will  hear  us.” 

They  entered  another  house,  of  much  the  same 
proportions  as  the  first — only  it  was  brighter  and 
cleaner.  A  woman  came  to  the  door — a  bright, 
bonny  woman  who  should  have  kept  a  country 
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cottage  rather  than  one  tenement  in  a  slum. 
"  We’ve  come  to  see  Tom,”  said  Rashley.  “  Come 
in,”  a  boyish  voice  called — and  both  mother  and 
Rashley  laughed. 

A  boy,  with  pallid  cheeks — but  a  good  looking, 
fair-headed  boy  all  the  same,  was  lying  back  on  a 
couch  reading.  He  smiled  with  pleasure  as 
Rashley  entered,  but  did  not  attempt  to  move.  His 
little  thin  hands  lay  motionless  on  the  rug  which 
was  laid  loosely  over  him.  The  book  he  had  been 
reading  rolled  off  on  to  the  floor,  but  he  made  no 
effort  to  pick  it  up.  He  was  lying  straight  on  his 
back  and  could  only  turn  his  head  a  little. 

“  Well,  Tom,”  said  Rashley.  “  That’s  a  nice 
way  to  treat  a  book.  You’re  not  tired  of  it,  are 
you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  the  boy  answered  doubtfully.  “  I  get 
too  much  reading  though.  What  a  day  it’s  been 
hasn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  What — the  sunshine.  You  get  it  here,  don’t 
you  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Yes,  I  do  just.  There’s  a  robin  comes  from 
somewhere — fancy  a  robin  in  these  parts — and 
every  day  he  gets  tamer.  Mother  puts  food  for 
him  in  the  window  and  we’ve  got  a  bath  there  for 
him  if  he  likes  to  use  it.  That’s  my  idea.” 

“  Worthy  of  a  scout !  Here’s  my  friend,  Mr. 
Claverton.  He’s  a  great  Rugger  player.  He’s 
playing  at  Twickenham  on  Saturday.” 

“  Oh  are  you  ?  ”  said  Tom.  And  a  faint  flush 
came  into  his  cheeks.  “  Do  you  play  much,  sir?  ” 

t(  Less  than  I  used  to,”  Ronald  answered — not 
knowing  quite  what  to  say.  ”  I’m  rather  out  of 
practice.” 
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“  Yes — one  does  get  so,”  said  the  boy — and 
turned  his  face  away  for  a  moment. 

“  Does  Jim  serve  you  all  right,  Father?”  he 
asked  after  a  little.  "  He’s  better  than  I  am 
already,  isn’t  he?  ” — the  boy  smiled  mischievously. 

“  Oh  no,  he’s  not,”  said  Rashley,  "  I  could  tell 
he  was  a  brother  from  the  tidy  way  in  which  he 
leaves  everything.  You’re  fishing  for  compliments, 
though.” 

“  No  I’m  not,”  the  boy  laughed,  “  I  drilled  him. 
Poor  Jim — he  was  awful  nervous  the  first  morning.” 

“  Yes — wasn’t  he?  But  so  were  you.  I  remem¬ 
ber  you  serving  your  first  Mass  quite  well.” 

”  I  was,”  said  Tom.  "  I  was  just  ....  I’d  like 
to  do  it  again.” 

”  So  you  will  soon.  You’ve  got  to  buck  up  and 
get  strong  again.  But  it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good.  My  two  cats  live  in  peace  now. 
I’m  afraid  they  don’t  want  you  to  get  well.  You 
young  rascal,  do  you  remember  how  you  tied  their 
tails  together  ? — they’ve  never  recovered  their 
dignity.” 

The  boy  chuckled.  "  It  wasn’t  them  I  minded,” 
he  said.  "  It  was  your  Mrs.  Bramley.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Bramley.  You  couldn’t  have 
offended  her  more  if  you’d  tied  her  tail.  She’s 
never  forgiven  you.” 

"Who’s  Mrs.  Bramley?”  asked  Ronald. 

"  My  housekeeper.  She  loves  cats  and  hates 
boys.  It  generally  goes  together.” 

"  Mike’s  getting  on  well  with  the  patrol,”  Tom 
continued.  "  He’ll  make  a  good  patrol  leader. 
He  came  in  yesterday  to  get  a  few  hints.  I’ve  let 
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him  have  my  uniform — he’s  grown  out  of  his  own.” 

“  Wise  Mike  to  come  here  for  advice.  They’ve 
a  display  on  on  Thursday.  I  don’t  think  Mike  is 
very  happy  about  it.” 

“  No,  he  just  seemed  miserable.  He  started 
asking  if  I  didn’t  wish  I  could  go  instead  of  lying 
here.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of.  I 
told  him  a  scout  was  always  cheerful.  I  think 
Mike’s  got  some  things  to  learn.” 

“  Yes,  I  expect  so,”  said  Rashley.  “  You  teach 
him,  then.  What’s  the  book?” — he  stooped  to 
pick  it  up — “  Oh  '  Scouting  for  Boys.’  But  you 
know  it  by  heart  don’t  you?” 

Tom  laughed.  “  Not  half !  ”  he  answered.  “It 
cheers  one  up  a  bit  reading  it,  you  know.  But  it 
does  just  make  one  long  to  be  about  again.  That’s 
the  worst  of  it.” 

“  Well,  you  can  be  a  scout  all  the  time  till  you 
do  get  up,  can’t  you  ?  I  say,  Tom,  it’s  getting  late, 
and  I  mustn’t  keep  Mr.  Claverton.  Shall  I  come 
and  tell  you  how  many  goals  he  scores  on  Satur¬ 
day  ?  He’ll  win  the  match,  you  know.” 

“  Rather,”  said  Tom — and  put  out  a  thin  hand. 
“  Do  come  again  soon,  Father.” 

“  Well,  you  haven’t  forgotten  Monday  morning. 
You’re  taking  pains  to  prepare  properly  aren’t 
you  ?  You’ve  no  excuse  for  not  being  ready — now 
you’re  a  man  of  ease.  And  remember  Communion 
is  Communion  just  as  much  as  in  a  church.” 

“  I’ll  be  ready,”  said  Tom.  “At  least  as  best  I 
can  be.  Goodbye  Father,  goodbye  sir.” 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  as  they 
walked  back  towards  the  Clergy  House.  Then 
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Rashley  said  disjointedly  :  “  It  was  an  accident — 
only  a  short  time  ago.  Rather  sad  isn’t  it?  God’s 
ways — and  yet  I  think  I  can  see  what  He  means.” 

“Will — won’t  he  get  well  again?” 

Rashley  shook  his  head.  “  Never,”  he  said — 
“  it’s  the  spine — paralysis — a  cripple  for  life — or  if 
the  best  happens  he’ll  die  quickly.  I  think  he’s 
going.” 

Ronald  wisely  said  nothing. 

“  He’s  not  the  saintly  boy  whom  one  reads  of 
in  the  old  fashioned  Sunday  magazine,  you  know. 
He’s  a  boy  all  right.  Such  a  little  sportsman  too — 
the  captain  of  our  boys’  footer  team  and  a  patrol- 
leader  in  our  B.P.  troop — and  always  in  mischief. 
A  little  demon — only  the  good  kind,  if  one  may  be 
allowed  such  a  theological  definition.” 

“  Does — does  he  know  it’s  all  up?  ” 

“  Poor  little  chap,  I  think  so  .  .  .  ,  I  think  so 
,  .  .  .  But  I’ll  make  you  gloomy  ....  I’ve  been 
showing  you  all  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  there 
are  many  other  sides  equally  interesting  and  a  good 
deal  more  cheerful.  I  wanted  you  to  see  something 
of  the  things  you  have  to  fight.  Life  is  naturally 
sad  for  a  good  many  in  a  parish  like  this.  It’s  no 
good  burying  our  heads  like  ostriches  and  pretend¬ 
ing  these  things  don’t  exist.  They  do,  and  some 
of  them  are  so  appallingly  sad  that — well  one 
mustn’t  think  too  much  of  them.  Yet  they’ve  got 
a  wonderfully  happy  side  too.  No  one  would  ever 
guess  .  .  .  .” 

Ronald  looked  at  his  watch.  He  would  be  late 
for  an  appointment  already,  but  somehow  he  was 
loth  to  tear  himself  away.  He  was  full  of  strange 
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indefinite  sensations,  new  experience  and  impres¬ 
sions  crowding  in  upon  his  brain  and  setting  up  a 
wild  confusion  of  thought.  He  had  never  seen  two 
sick  people  so  happy — that  was  his  first  thought — 
and  little  touches  of  their  conversation  echoed  in 
his  mind.  He  had  glanced  into  a  world,  the 
existence  of  which  he  had  hardly  imagined.  What 
it  all  meant  he  had  no  idea,  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  strangely  out  of  place. 

“  You  know,”  he  said  at  length — they  had  almost 
reached  the  door  of  the  Clergy  House — “  I  don’t 
quite  understand  the  moral  of  all  this.  It’s  been 
very  interesting  and  I’m  very  obliged  to  you  for 
taking  me.  But  you  started  to  take  me  out  as  the 
result  of  our  conversation.  What’s  the  bearing  of 
it  all?” 

“  The  bearing,”  Rashley  answered — his  hand  on 
the  latchkey — t(  the  bearing  is  that  we’ve  a  world 
of  sin  and  disease  and  misery  to  fight  in  this  life 
of  ours,  and  the  one  and  only  thing  that  keeps  us 
above  water  is  religion.  Where  would  Elvey’s 
egotistical  philosophies  be  when  face  to  face  with 
our  grim  realities  ?  What  do  you  suppose  keeps 
that  woman  alive  and  makes  her  forget  her  pain 
but  the  realisation  of  her  Saviour  close  by  every 
moment  and  her  Communion  every  week  ?  These 
things  aren’t  settled  in  one’s  easy  chair  over  the 
fire — they’re  tested  when  we  come  to  grips  in  the 
battle  of  life.  That’s  what  I  wanted  to  show  you. 
It’s  simply  impossible  to  question  the  existence  of 
spiritual  things  when  you’re  out  in  the  struggles 
of  the  material  world.  Only  dreamers  can  doubt, 
not  practical  men.” 
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“  Well — it’s  interesting.  I  would  like  to  see 
more.  This  has  been  so  hurried — I  wasn’t  prepared 
for  it.” 

”  No,  of  course  you  weren’t.  I  apologise.  But 
can  you  come  once  again?  You’re  not  going  back 
immediately  are  you  ?  ” 

(t  Not  immediately,  no.  But  I’m  only  staying 
over  Sunday.  I  must  be  back  by  Monday  at 
Berwick.” 

”Ah  !  those  Downs.  Sunday  ! — why  not  come 
here  then?  Come  to  us  by  10.30 — attend  our 
services  and  stay  to  dinner.  We  dine  at  one.” 

Ronald  reflected.  ”  Yes,  I’ll  do  it,”  he  said,  as 
though  he  was  performing  an  act  of  grace.  “  I’ll 
do  it.  10.30  you  said?” 

”  10.30 — a  little  before,  if  you  can  manage  it.  I 
must  go  now.  You  know  your  way — straight  up 
that  road  opposite,  turn  to  the  right,  and  you’ll  find 
yourself  within  reach  of  civilization  again  with 
motor-buses,  trams,  and  taxis.  Good-bye  till 
Sunday.” 

“  Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Ronald  was  a  few  minutes  late  on  Sunday  and 
came  straight  to  the  church.  It  was  almost  full 
and  he  had  to  sit  at  the  back.  The  people  were 
mostly  poor,  and  his  own  appearance  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  contrast  to  theirs  to  make  them  turn 
round — some  of  the  younger  of  them — and  stare 
rudely.  Still,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  very 
devout. 

Ronald  was  fond  of  music  and  the  music  pleased 
him.  It  was  simple  and  soothing.  All  his  atten¬ 
tion,  however,  was  centred  on  the  chancel.  The 
service  was  utterly  strange  and  he  found  no  time 
even  to  pretend  to  worship.  He  saw  new  cere¬ 
monies,  three  priests  in  vestments,  acolytes,  candles, 
and  incense.  All  he  could  do  was  to  sit  back  in 
his  chair  and  gaze  at  it  all.  So  that  perhaps  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  younger  and  less  instructed 
members  of  the  congregation  stared  at  him. 

It  did  not  impress  him,  though  he  was  not 
actually  offended.  He  was  simply  left  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment.  The  Communion  Service  at  any 
time  was  a  service  with  which  he  was  hardly 
familiar.  He  caught  words  here  and  there  which 
he  knew.  But  for  the  most  part  everything  was 
new  and  strange  to  him.  At  first  he  was  rather 
interested ;  but  later  on,  as  the  ritual  grew 
monotonous,  he  was  bored.  He  wondered  why  he 
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had  come,  and  reflected  that  it  was  due  to  Rashlev. 
Then  he  began  to  ask  himself  why  he  had  been  so 
influenced  in  his  thoughts  by  what  Rashley  had 

said.  But  there  his  mind  refused  to  suggest  an 

« 

answer. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  a  bell  rang,  and  there  was 
a  sudden  stillness.  Ronald  saw  the  people  round 
him  make  some  movement,  as  if  they  were  bending 
lower,  as  they  knelt,  and  praying  more  devoutly. 
Even  the  ill-mannered  youths  gazed  round  no  more. 
There  was  a  strange,  mysterious  silence  which 
puzzled  Ronald.  It  had  been  silent  before — but 
this,  this  was  different.  His  own  thoughts  took  a 
more  coherent  shape.  He  began  once  more  to 
pursue  that  idea  which  of  late  had  been  haunting 
him — that  suggestion  of  a  vocation  waiting  for 
everyone — for  him  too — to  discover.  It  was  a 
fascinating  conception,  he  thought.  And  as  he 
thought  he  remembered  how  little  he  was  doing. 
How  idlv  he  spent  his  own  time  !  Even  the  duties 
of  the  Berwick  estate  were  sadly  neglected — so  his 
mother  said  !  He  loved  entertaining  and  sport  and 
pleasure.  He  did  not  do  anything  very  wrong — 
but  what  good  to  him  really  were  the  things  he  did 
do  ?  Rashley — for  instance — when  Rashley  died 
what  a  gap  he  would  leave.  But  when  he  died 
who,  except  perhaps  his  mother,  would  be  sorry  ? 
There  was  Geoffrey — but  even  of  Geoffrey  he  was 
doubtful. 

A  slight  stir  among  the  people — a  relaxing  of 
the  spiritual  intensity  of  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
scious,  though  he  could  not  have  defined  it — 
disturbed  his  thoughts.  The  children  began  to 
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stare  once  more.  He  leaned  back  more  freely  in 
his  seat.  He  should  enjoy  another  talk  with 
Rashley — there  would  be  time  to-day  no  doubt. 
He  watched  with  faint  interest  the  concluding 
ceremonies,  and  looked  at  his  watch  as  the  three 
priests  went  out.  He  was  not  sorry  the  service  was 
over.  He  was  not  wholly  displeased  with  it,  but 
he  had  not  understood  a  thing  ....  That  strange 
silence,  and  the  wave  of  ambition  which  had  passed 
through  his  mind  had  been  queer  though  .  .  .  . 
What  had  influenced  him  in  this  remarkable  way  ? 
He  tried  to  reason  it  out,  but  mental  analysis  was 
difficult  that  morning  .... 

After  the  service  there  was  cold  luncheon  in  the 
Clergy  House.  It  was  a  bare,  uncomfortable  room 
in  which  they  sat  down,  very  unlike  the  snug 
quarters  which  Rashley  reserved  for  his  study. 
Rashley  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  two 
other  priests  each  in  cassock  and  biretta  formed 
the  company.  I  here  was  only  cold  water  to  drink, 
which,  as  Elvey  once  said,  had  the  effect  of  chilling 
one.  Ronald  felt  horribly  out  of  place. 

The  priest  at  the  end  of  the  table  wore  glasses 
and  had  a  round  face.  He  was  jovial  and  laughed 
about  all  kinds  of  jokes  which  Ronald  could  not 
understand.  The  man  opposite  him  was  as  young 
as  himself.  He  was  dark  and  badly  shaved.  He 
was  also  slender  and  very  short — pallid  and  intense. 
Ronald  felt  that  they  belonged  to  a  different  world, 
and  a  world  moreover  which  he  had  no  particular 
desire  to  explore. 

“  1  didn’t  see  where  you  were  sitting,”  said 
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Rashley,  struggling  with  the  cold  beef.  He  was 
a  muscular  rather  than  an  artistic  carver.  "  Were 
you  at  the  back  ?  ’  ’ 

"  Yes,  the  back.  I  was  a  little  late.” 

"  You  sat  opposite  the  Madonna,  didn’t  you?  ” 
said  the  young  priest  opposite — very  eagerly,  as  if 
on  the  hunt  for  heresy.” 

"  Y — yes,”  Ronald  answered  doubtfully.  "  Do 
you  mind  passing  the  bread?  ” 

"  I  hope  you  didn’t  think  us  very  Popish,”  the 
young  priest  persisted.  "  We’re  very  naughty, 
you  know,  at  St.  Anselm’s  ’’—the  round-faced  priest 
laughed  heartily.  "  The  bishop  has  his  eye  on 
us  !  ” 

"  It  was  strange  to  me,”  said  Ronald,  instinc¬ 
tively  disliking  this  girlish  young  man  opposite. 
"  What’s  the  object  of  your  being  Popish  ? 
Aren’t  you  Church  of  England?” 

"  Never,”  cried  the  young  man,  as  though  he 
were  denouncing  the  world  and  the  flesh.  "Never. 
I  would  never  admit  such  a  thing.  I  am  a 
Catholic.” 

The  round-faced  priest  laughed  again.  Rashley 
who  had  vanquished  an  obstinate  skewer,  placed 
as  all  skewers  are  to  irritate  the  carver  into  bad 
language,  said,  "  Don’t  be  foolish,  Cooke.  I  really 
believe  you  won’t  be  happy  in  Heaven  unless  you 
have  some  Protestants  there  to  argue  with.  And 
if  you  don’t  get  there  I’m  sure  some  of  your 
Protestant  friends  will.” 

"And  now  you’ve  mentioned  it,”  said  Ronald, 
plucking  up  courage,  "  I  would  like  to  know  what 
authority  you’ve  got  for  all  that  kind  of  service. 
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I  can’t  see  any  point  in  it.  It  isn’t  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  What’s  your  authority  ?  Why  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Bishop  to  have  his  eye  on  you?  ” 

Mr.  Cooke  beamed  on  Ronald.  The  conversation 
had  reached  that  point  which  he  most  loved.  Half 
the  joy  of  religion  to  him  was  contact  with  those 
who  were  shocked  or  could  not  understand.  He 
delighted  to  do  things,  to  mumble  services  or 
interpret  doctrines,  which  irritated  the  older  people 
who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  in  things 
Catholic.  Everyone  who  did  not  agree  with  him 
he  finally  vanquished  by  labelling  them  '  Pro¬ 
testant.’  Mr.  Cooke  was  idolised  by  a  small  band 
of  eager  young  men  who  bowed  and  crossed  them¬ 
selves  on  every  occasion,  not  apparently  because 
of  devotional  instincts,  but  in  order  to  repel  those 
who  did  not  bow  or  cross  themselves.  The  chief 
pleasure  in  life  to  these  young  gentlemen  was  to 
be  called  *  Jesuit  ’  or  ‘  Romanist.’  Father  Cooke 
was  their  Pope,  and  whispers  against  the  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  the  vicar  were  occasionally  indulged 
in.  The  round-faced  priest  they  tolerated,  because 
he  always  laughed  when  the  word  '  Protestant  ’  was 
mentioned. 

“  The  Mass  is  the  Mass,”  said  Mr.  Cooke 
profoundly.  “  We  do  everything  which  is  Catholic 
and  we’re  not  afraid  of  it.  The  Bishop  is  a 
Protestant  so  of  course  he  doesn’t  approve.  But 
as  you’re  not  a  Catholic  of  course  it  would  be 
strange  to  you.” 

“  But,”  Ronald  asked,  “  what  is  a  Catholic?” 

“A  Catholic — a  Catholic  is  one  who  obeys  the 
Church,  not  his  own  personal  whims, — not 
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leaving  out  Confession  because  he  doesn’t  like  it, 
but  one  who  goes  the  whole  way  without  reserva¬ 
tion.” 

“A  whole  hogger  in  fact,”  said  the  round-faced 
priest  at  the  end  of  the  table,  laughing.  And  then, 
as  if  to  emphasize  the  intelligence  and  humour  of 
his  remark,  he  repeated — <(a  whole  hogger.” 

Mr.  Cooke  ignored  him. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  argue,”  Ronald  said,  “  because 
I  don’t  understand  these  things.  But  where  do 
you  find  what  the  Church  does  order?  Is  it  in  the 
Prayer  Book?” 

”  The  Prayer  Book,”  Mr.  Cooke  answered  con¬ 
temptuously.  “  Certainly  not  the  Prayer  Book. 
We’ve  got  far  too  much  Prayer  Book.  No,  we 
find  what  the  Church  teaches  from  the  Church, — 
the  whole  Church,  I  mean,  East  and  West.  We’re 
only  a  tiny  little  part  and  we  mustn’t  make  rules 
for  ourselves.” 

“  But  haven’t  you  promised  to  obey  the  Prayer 
Book  and  not  to  teach  anything  it — well,  anything 
which  it  condemns — or  something  like  that,”  asked 
Ronald.  I’d  a  sort  of  idea  you  had  to  do  that 
when  you  became  a  clergyman.  Perhaps  I’m 
wrong.” 

I  he  Catholic  Church  is  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  if  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles  go  against  it  then 
we  must  go  against  them,”  said  Mr.  Cooke  hotly. 

"  I  recognise  no  authority  which  isn’t  Catholic.” 

Which  means,”  said  Rashley,  “  that  Cooke  is 
the  greatest  Protestant  of  us  all.  However,  don’t 
let  s  talk  shop  any  more  now.  Cooke  would  burn 
me  at  the  stake,  if  he  could — but  it’s  Sunday  to-dav 
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so  let’s  have  peace,  if  that  isn’t  too  Sabbatarian  a 
suggestion.  How  did  Jones  play  in  the  great 
match  yesterday?  I  saw  he  scored  one  try.” 

The  conversation  drifted  off  into  channels  where 
Mr.  Cooke  could  not  follow.  The  round-faced 
priest  was,  however,  something  of  an  athlete  and 
Ronald,  to  his  surprise,  found  that  he  had  many 
intelligent  comments  to  make. 

Mr.  Cooke,  after  a  little,  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  some  sick-calls  to  pay  and  a 
confession  to  hear — a  remark  which  was  made  at 
Ronald.  He  got  up  and  crossed  himself  ostenta¬ 
tiously  twice — staring  at  Ronald,  who,  however, 
was  too  much  of  an  ignoramus  to  realise  what  was 
happening.  He  felt,  nevertheless,  a  sense  of 
freedom  when  Cooke  had  gone.  And  when  Rashley 
proposed  a  smoke  in  his  study  the  atmosphere 
seemed  clearer. 

When  Ronald  had  lit  his  cigarette  and  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  the  study  arm-chair,  he 
said  : 

“  Who  was  the — my  neighbour  on  the  right,  not 
Cooke  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Jackson,  you  mean.  How  do  you  like 
Cooke?  He’s  only  just  come  here — not  long  been 
ordained,  you  know.” 

Ronald  uncrossed  his  legs  and  perceptibly 
stiffened.  “  May  I  say  what  I  really  think?”  he 
asked. 

“  Of  course.  We’re  supposed  to  encourage  truth 
in  a  Clergy  House,  you  know,  even  if  we  don’t 
always  live  up  to  our  ideal.” 
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Well  then  I  think  he’s  a  little — no,  I  can’t 
express  myself.  I  felt  all  the  time  I’d  like  to  get 
behind  and  kick  him  hard.  I  don’t  mind  all  the 
visiting  part  of  your  religion — all  the  work  of  it,  I 
mean  but  that  sort  of  tomfoolery,  and  those  sort 
of  tools — well  1  couldn’t  stand  it  at  any  price.” 

Rashley  poked  the  fire  and  laughed  heartily.  “  1 
wish  Cooke  could  hear  you,”  he  said;  “though  I 
fear  it  wouldn’t  cure  him.  I  endorse  your  senti¬ 
ments  almost  fully.” 

Ronald  looked  genuinely  surprised.  “  I  thought 
I  should  offend  you,”  he  said.  “Parsons  and 
piiests  I  suppose  there’s  a  distinction — they  aren’t 
manly  enough  for  me — most  of  them,  that  is.  I 

say,  I  m  being  most  awfully  rude.  Please  forgive 
me.” 

Don  t  always  be  wasting  time  with  apologies. 
^  ou  don’t  offend  me.  I  know  the  Cooke  type,  I’ve 
seen  so  many  of  them.  They  have  a  few  good 
points  very  few, — and  one  mustn’t  forget  them. 
But  I  admit  he  appeals  to  me  as  little  as  he  appeals 
to  you.” 

Oh  no,”  said  Ronald,  “  that  isn’t  so.  Other¬ 
wise  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  stick  religion  any  more 
than  I  can.” 

Rashley  puffed  vigorously  at  his  pipe  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  From  outside  came  the  tinkle 
of  the  church  bell  and  the  cry  of  slummy  children 
waiting  for  Sunday  school  to  begin  and  indulging* 
in  Sabbath  games  meanwhile. 

“  You’re  unreasonable,”  Rashley  observed,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  fire  and  meditating  with  himself. 

“  You’re  dealing  too  much  with  generalities,  you’re 
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confusing  persons  with  things.  But  let  us  grant 
that  the  majority  of  us  clergy  can’t  play  Rugger, 
and  love  talking  silly  shop;  now  this  doesn’t  prove 
our  religion  bad.  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  proves  that 
our  religion,  which  in  spite  of  us,  is  a  force  in  the 
world,  is  superhumanly  good.  Just  think  of  the 
wicked  clergy,  the  worldly  bishops,  the  narrow¬ 
minded  bigots,  the  persecuting  zealots,  and  the 
people  who  are  viciously  saint-like,  all  of  whom  have 
so  frequently  represented  the  Church  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Just  think  of  the  appalling  mistakes  and 
the  fearful  injustices  of  which  the  Church  has,  on 
its  human  side,  been  guilty,  all  through  history. 
Just  consider  how  we’ve  generally  had  the  manliest 
and  the  most  intellectual  men  either  indifferent  or 
actually  against  us — I’m  not  saying  the  Church 
isn’t  always  producing  magnificent  men,  but  I’m 
talking  in  majorities.  And  then  remember  that  in 
spite  of  all  her  handicaps,  in  spite  of  all  the  odds 
against  her,  the  Church  has  gone  on  existing  and 
is  as  strong  to-day,  morally  and  actively,  as  ever 
she  was.  Doesn’t  it  show — doesn’t  it  at  least 
suggest  that  there’s  a  good  deal  more  in  the  Church 
itself  than  the  people  who  make  it  up  ?  Why,  man, 
the  Cookes  and  the  Jacksons  are  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  in  our  favour  we  could  possibly  produce.” 

Ronald  reflected.  “  There’s  something  in  that,” 
he  said  cautiously. 

“  And  don’t  you  see,”  Rashley  continued,  as  if 
he  had  not  spoken,  (t  that  the  fault  of  it  all  lies 
with  the  very  people  who  criticise  ?  I  find  it  so 
difficult  to  get  a  curate  who  just  suits  me  and  is  my 
idea  of  a  Christian  and  a  Churchman,  because  you 
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people  you  manly  Englishmen— stay  outside.  The 
Chuich  was  meant  lor  you  all.  There’s  your  piece 
of  work,  your  little  archway  in  the  cathedral  waiting 
to  be  filled.  Cooke  is  doing  your  work,  and  yet  you 
ci iticise  him.  Don’t  criticise,  but  come  in  and  help.” 

I  couldn’t,”  said  Ronald  promptly.  “  It’s  out¬ 
side  my  line  of  country.” 

Rashley  looked  up  from  the  fire.  “  Of  course,” 
he  observed,  “  I  was  only  speaking  in  parables.  I 
wasn’t  referring  to  you  personally.  That’s  quite 
another  question.  By  the  way,  you  remember  little 
Tom  whom  we  saw  the  other  day  ?  You  came  in 
and  spoke  to  him,  you  know,  and  told  him  about 
your  Rugger  match  ?” 

"Yes,  I  remember.” 

He  died  yesterday  morning.  He  made  his 
confession  to  me  before  he  died  and  received  the 
Communion  only  some  three  hours  before  the  end. 
Pool  little  chap  he  had  not  lived  to  commit  many 
sins,— but  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  him  to  be  shrived. 
And  his  Communion— it  was  a  real  thing— I’m 
hardened  enough  by  now,  but  it  brought  tears  to  my 

eyes  all  the  same - I  can’t  describe  it _ But  it’s 

in  these  ways — these  living  experiences  which  prove 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Faith  to  one.  You  can’t 
come  to  grips  with  sin  and  pain  and  death  without 
seeing  theie  s  a  leality  in  religion  which  armchair 
conti oversies  don’t  touch.  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
one  other  story,  only  one,— for  then  I  must  go  to 
catechise  the  children  in  church.  It  will  just  last 
you  out  that  cigar  and  no  more.” 

“  Go  ahead,”  said  Ronald. 

"  Two  good  people— a  man  and  his  wife,  had  an 
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only  son.  Like  most  only  sons,  even  in  humble 
circumstances,  he  was  idolized  and  spoiled  beyond 
all  conception,  and  yet  they  brought  him  up  well. 
He  was  another  of  my  little  servers  and  sang  in  the 
choir,  and  was  a  healthy,  manly  little  chap.  Then 
he  went  wrong  and  ran  away.  We  couldn’t  trace 
him.  I  hoped  he  had  gone  to  sea,  but  I  was  afraid 
he  hadn’t  done  as  well  as  that.  His  people  were 
heart-broken.  He  was  away  for  seven  years,  and 
I  had  all  but  forgotten  about  him.  Then  suddenly 

he  turned  up . He  was  just  a  wreck.  He  had 

tasted  the  lowest  infamies  of  sin.  He  was  weakened 
with  drink  and  his  nerves  ruined  by  vice.  But  he 
was  a  prodigal  son,  and  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  they  killed  the  fatted  calf.  He  had 
come  back  because  he  was  starving,  but  he  was 
really  sorry.  And  they,  good  souls,  treated  him  as 
if  he  had  never  been  away,  and  was  as  hearty  and 
whole  as  the  little  boy  who  had  left  them.  They 
wouldn’t  even  let  him  talk  about  it. 

“  Soon  after  he  had  returned  he  came  to  me.  I 
hardly  knew  him — he  was  so  physically  and  mentally 
deteriorated,  it  seemed  to  me.  But  he  wanted  to 
come  back  and  take  up  the  old  ways,  he  said.  And  I 
told  him  he  must  prepare  very  carefully  for  his 
confession  and  Communion — oh,  those  intellectual 
dons  who  don’t  see  any  need  for  auricular  confes¬ 
sion  ! — and  I  gave  him  a  week  to  get  ready.  His 
people  wouldn’t  say  anything,  for  he  had  come 
quite  of  his  own  accord — but  they  were  just  radiantly 
happy.  On  the  Saturday  evening  he  came  and 
made  his  confession,  and  I  know  he  was  penitent. 
Then  he  went  home  ready  for  Communion  in  the 
morning. 
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“  He  came  early.  It  was  my  Mass.  I  was 
thinking  of  him  all  the  time, — and  his  mother  was 
there  too.  It  was  a  great  moment.  God,  I  knew, 
had  washed  him  clean  and  given  him  Himself.  He 
was  brave  about  it,  for  the  people  there  knew  all 
about  him.  But  he  bore  himself  splendidly,  and  I 
could  tell  all  was  well.  He  went  home,  went  upstairs 
to  his  bedside  and  knelt  down  to  say  his  thanks¬ 
giving.  He  was  away  a  long  time,  and  presently 
his  mother  went  in  to  see  if  anything  was  the  matter. 
He  was  still  kneeling  there,  and  she  waited  a 
moment,  so  she  told  me,  not  to  disturb  him.  Then 
she  went  up  to  him  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  Still  he  didn’t  say  anything.  She  bent 
over  and  kissed  him,  and  still  he  was  silent.  He 
never  spoke  again.  He  was  dead.” 

Ronald  was  silent.  The  cigar  had  gone  out. 

“  Heart?”  he  said,  softly. 

“  Yes.  Heart — and  God.  Ele  had  prepared  him 
not  only  for  Communion  but  for  something  else.” 

<(  And  the  moral  of  the  story — for  me,”  Ronald 
asked. 

A  bell  began  to  ring  fiercely.  “  That  we  must 
leave  for  another  time,”  said  Rashley.  “  They’re 
waiting  for  me  to  start  the  Catechism.  Come  and 
see  me  soon  again.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


“  How  positively  hateful  of  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Claverton. 

“  How  distressingly  vulgar,”  said  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere,  looking  through  and  beyond  the  conversation 
which  confronted  her. 

“  How  very  patricianly,”  said  Elvey. 

It  was  a  dinner  party  at  Berwick  Hall,  reduced 
in  guests  to  the  proportions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere  and  Elvey.  It  was  always  an  honour  to  have 
Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  who  nevertheless  condescended  to 
come  whenever  an  invitation  was  sent  her.  Mr. 
de  la  Vere  did  not  count,  and  Elvey,  who  was 
always  intensely  busy  at  work  of  which  no  one 
knew  the  nature,  could  always  put  aside  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  crisis  or  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  country.  He  was  a  man 
who  wisely  fitted  in  his  work  between  his  holidays. 
Consequently  his  work  bore  no  fruit  and  did  not 
even  worry  him. 

The  subject  of  conversation  was  an  adventure 
which  had  befallen  Ronald  that  afternoon.  He 
had  been  riding  by  the  lane  which  skirts  the  east 
side  of  Sir  George  Avory’s  estate.  He  had  heard 
cries  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  stables  and 
had  turned  back — even  trespassed  on  the  Avorian 
territory — to  see  what  was  the  matter.  When  he 
came  within  view  of  the  stables,  he  beheld  Sir 
George  with  a  little  stable-boy  on  the  ground, 
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kicking  him  unmercifully  and  belabouring  him 
with  a  riding  whip. 

“  It  was  the  rottenest  thing  I  ever  saw,”  cried 
Ronald  excitedly.  “  The  poor  little  chap  had  only 
put  one  of  the  horses  in  the  wrong  stable — he  was 
new  to  the  place,  I  should  think — and  Sir  George 
had  one  of  his  mad  fits  on  and  simply  let  fly  on 
him.  The  little  chap  was  actually  bleeding  on  the 
face,  shrieking  for  mercy.  No  one  else  was  about.” 

“And  what  did  you  do?”  said  Mrs.  Claverton. 

“  Well,  I’m  afraid  I  swore.  I  said  '  You  damned 
bully  stop  it  at  once  or  I’ll  give  you  something  you 
won’t  like.’  Then  Sir  George,  red  as  a  turkey 
cock,  told  me  to  clear  off  his  property.” 

“  He  has  evidently  a  legal  bent  of  mind,” 
remarked  Elvey.  “  But  what  would  I  not  have 
given  to  have  been  the  stable-boy  !  ” 

“  Well  I  refused  until  he  had  let  the  little  bov 
get  up — and  then  I  was  so  sick  that  I  simply  let 
fly  at  the  old  man  and  I  don’t  know  what  I  did  say. 
He  was  most  awfully  wild  at  first  and  I  really 
believe  that  if  he’d  had  a  revolver  near  he  would 
have  shot  me.  He  did  say  he’d  use  the  riding  whip. 
But  I  frightened  him  in  the  end  by  threatening  an 
exposure  and  all  kinds  of  things,  and  he  let  the  boy 
go.  I  must  find  out  who  the  boy  is.” 

“And  then  did  you  and  the  right  honourable 
baronet  part  the  best  of  friends?  ”  asked  Elvey. 

Ronald  laughed.  “  Not  quite,”  he  said,  “  the 
old  man  was  pretty  wild  with  me,  and  if  he  can  do 
me  harm  he  will.  However  we’re  not  much  likely 
to  cross  each  other’s  paths  for  some  time  to  come.” 

Geoffrey  said  nothing. 
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"  You  are  quite  a  knight-errant,”  said  Elvey. 
**  I  must  write  a  sonnet  on  the  occasion.  Sir 
George  suggests  a  ballad  and  the  stable-boy  might 
rise  to  a  rondeau.  But  perhaps  a  sonnet  is  safer. 
It  is  easier  to  write.  And  I  never  write  blank  verse 
because  it  at  once  puts  one  into  company  with 
would-be  poets  who  only  adopt  blank  verse  because 
they  can’t  write  in  rhyme.  I  must  really  call  on 
the  baronet.  I  could  protect  myself  with  firearms 
and  a  book  of  my  sonnets.” 

“  Had  he  really  injured  the  little  stable-boy?” 
said  Mrs.  Claverton.  “  It  is  too  dangerous  for 
anyone  to  be  employed  there  at  all.  The  man  must 
be  a  demon.” 

“  His  face  was  covered  in  blood,”  Ronald 
answered  enthusiastically.  “  I  told  him  to  go  and 
have  it  bathed  at  once.” 

“  This  is  really  a  very  painful  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion,”  remarked  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  to  whom  any 
mention  of  blood,  unless  it  was  blue,  sounded 
vulgar. 

“  We  will  leave  the  gentlemen  to  smoke,”  Mrs. 
Claverton  replied  judiciously.  Mrs.  Claverton 
generally  found  that  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  was  less 
formidable  when  she  had  just  been  moved  from 
one  room  to  another  and  had  not  properly 
settled  down.  She  therefore  made  a  point  of 
unsettling  her  whenever  there  were  danger-signals 
in  Mrs.  de  la  Vere’s  vicinity. 

Mr.  de  la  Vere  who  was  sitting  nearest  the  door 
and  was  struggling  to  be  genteel  with  a  juicy  and 
very  slippery  orange  made  a  movement  as  if  to  get 
up  and  said  ” Allow  me,”  just  as  Mrs.  Claverton 
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had  turned  the  handle.  As  he  was  of  an  extremely 
lazy  disposition  he  always  waited  till  it  was  too 
late  to  do  the  polite  thing  before  he  offered 
to  do  it.  This  he  found  saved  him  an  infinite 
amount  of  unnecessary  labour,  without  making  it 
appear  that  he  was  otherwise  than  polite  and 
courteous. 

When  the  ladies  had  gone  and  the  cigars  had 
been  lighted  Mr.  de  la  Vere  raised  his  glass  of  port 
to  a  level  with  his  eyes  and  smiled  at  it.  This 
ritual,  which  he  invariably  performed  after  dessert, 
gave  him  the  feeling  of  being  a  wine  connoisseur. 
It  also  sweetened  the  wine  when  he  drank  it.  Mr. 
de  la  Vere  was  a  different  man  when  his  wife  was 
away  from  him.  He  suddenly  developed  into  a 
distinct  personality.  When  she  was  present  he 
submerged  himself,  because  he  instinctively  felt 
that,  when  he  was  silent,  he  was  the  least  vulgar. 

“  You  were  up  pretty  early  this  morning,”  said 
Geoffrey  to  his  brother.  “  I  heard  you  going  out. 
It  was  a  beastly  morning.  What  made  you  do 
it?” 

"  Oh  nothing,”  said  Ronald — “  restlessness, 
that’s  all.” 

“  How  many  crimes  are  committed  in  the  name 
of  restlessness?”  murmured  Elvey.  “  You  woke 
me  up  an  hour  before  my  time.” 

<(  I’m  awfully  sorry,  I  had  no  idea  I  was  so 
noisy.” 

“  You  weren’t  noisy.  I  have  a  sufficiently  artistic 
temperament  to  be  a  light  sleeper;  and  in  reality 
you  did  me  a  service.  I  love  to  lie  awake  and  know 
that  there  is  no  need  to  get  up.  Complete  laziness 
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is  the  greatest  joy  in  life.  My  idea  of  Heaven  will 
be  to  sit  still  and  watch  eternity  roll  on.  I  have  no 
desire  even  to  play  a  harp  or  examine  the  gold 
paving  of  the  streets.  Man  is  a  naturally  lazy 
animal,  and  it  is  always  good  to  do  what  is  natural.” 

“  When  is  Miss  Violet  coming?”  de  la  Vere 
asked  Geoffrey,  still  smiling  at  the  port. 

Geoffrey  coloured  up,  and  answered  abruptly, 
”  To-morrow  afternoon.” 

“  To-morrow  afternoon  ....  that  is  Thursday,” 
murmured  de  la  Vere  profoundly,  and  with  a  su¬ 
preme  mathematical  effort,  “That  will  be  very 
delightful.  She  is  a  charming  girl.” 

“  Yes,  she  is,”  said  Ronald,  in  that  whole-hearted 
way  of  his;  “  there’s  no  nonsense  or  side  about  her. 
A  really  decent  English  girl,  I  call  her.” 

Geoffrey  said  nothing,  but  his  face  was  flushed. 

“  There  are  different  ideas  of  charm,”  Elvey 
began.  “  Evidently  most  men  do  not  consider  a 
woman  charming  unless  she  has  side  ” — he  glanced 
at  de  la  Vere,  but  Mr.  de  la  Vere  was  sipping  the 
port  before  partaking  of  coffee. 

“  Why  on  earth  should  you  think  that?”  cried 
Ronald,  who  always  took  Elvey  too  seriously. 

i(  It’s  a  matter  of  political  economy — demand 
controls  supply.  Women  know  what  men  want, 
and  they  fashion  themselves  accordingly.  The 
majority  of  them  use  artificial  forms  of  facial  beauty, 
talk  in  a  manner  which  is  not  natural  to  them,  and 
alternatively  snub  and  patronise,  because  they  find 
men  are  attracted  in  that  way.  When  men  cease 
to  be  so  attracted  women  will  find  it  out  and 
change  their  methods.” 
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“  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  girl,”  said  Geoffrey  at 
last.  “  Nor  did  I  ever  meet  a  man  who  did.” 

“  They  never  admit  it,”  said  Elvey ;  “  but  the 
men  whose  tastes  are  catered  for  in  that  way  are  all 
round  you — in  the  West  End,  at  every  Sussex 
watering-place  or  up  river  hotel.  Every  part  of  a 
woman’s  life  is  unnatural.  Her  dress,  her  educa¬ 
tion,  her  pursuits,  her  conversation  and  her  attitude 
towards  men  is  all  a  pose.  The  most  amazing  thing 
is  that  the  attitude  of  a  woman  towards  her  fellow 
women  is  also  a  pose,  as  they  all  know ;  and  yet  they 
all  agree  to  keep  it  up.  Women  do  not  want  votes ; 
they  want  emancipation  from  artificiality.” 

“  Are  men  much  better?”  asked  Ronald,  without 
being  quite  sure  whether  he  disagreed  with  Elvey 
or  not. 

“Men  are  coarse  and  natural — exactly  the  opposite 
extreme,”  Elvey  answered.  “  They  swear  and  call 
each  other  names.  But  women  are  politely  rude 
and  talk  scandal  under  the  guise  of  Christianity. 
Social  distinctions  are  the  postulates  of  a  woman’s 
existence  because  they  also  are  of  an  artificial  order. 
Men  fraternise  much  more  easily.” 

“  But  aren’t  we  attacking  the  ladies  behind  their 
backs?”  said  Geoffrey. 

“  It’s  only  sound  common  sense,”  remarked  de  la 
Vere,  so  unexpectedly  that  everyone  turned  round 
and  looked  at  him.  This  confirmed  de  la  Vere  in 
the  conviction  that  he  had  made  a  distinct  hit. 

“  Married  men  are  harder  critics  of  women  than 
we  crusty  bachelors,”  said  Elvey.  “  That’s  because 
women  have  got  on  their  nerves,  while  we,  in  our 
selfish  way,  run  away  from  women’s  society,  when 
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it  becomes  disagreeable.  Women  move  in  a 
different  world  to  me.  They  dislike  me,  and  I  like, 
but  pity  them.  After  all,  it  is  better  so.” 

“ Yours  must  be  an  unhappy  life,”  cried  Geoffrey, 
who  felt  somehow  he  or  his  brother  ought  to 
champion  the  ladies.  Besides  it  was  precisely  the 
artificiality  of  Elvey  which  so  continually  irritated 
him — though  he  could  not  very  well  say  so.  “  It’s 
good  for  men  and  women  to  be  with  each  other. 
Women  influence  men  and  men  influence  women, 
and  both  of  them  are  much  worse  off  if  they  live 
apart.” 

Ronald  looked  approvingly  across  at  his  brother, 
as  he  always  did  when  his  brother  expressed  an 
opinion,  however  commonplace  it  might  be. 

“  That  is  a  profound  fallacy,”  Elvey  replied 
sententiously.  “  Women  influence  men,  but  men 
never  influence  women.  Women  cater  for  men’s 
tastes,  but  that  is  simply  because  few  of  them  have 
sufficiently  large  incomes  to  be  able  to  live  comfort¬ 
ably  in  spinsterhood.  Women,  however,  regard  men 
as  blunt  and  clumsy,  and  have  such  a  horror  of 
naturalness  that  the  last  thing  they  would  do  would 
be  to  imitate  man’s  habits.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
woman  who  learnt  to  argue,  without  introducing 
personalities,  because  she  had  lived  with  men  ?  To 
my  mind  married  women  are  more  feminine  than 
the  others  :  they  are  certainly  cleverer.” 

“  Shall  we  join  the  ladies?”  said  Ronald.  “  If 
we  continue  apart  from  them  much  longer  we  shall 
be  saying  even  worse  things  about  them.” 

“  No  doubt  they  have  been  pulling  us  to  pieces,” 
Elvey  answered.  “  Their  critical  faculties  are  so 
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perfectly  developed.  They  are  also  brilliantly 
successful  in  being  able  to  make  one  uncomfortable. 
I  grudge  woman  many  of  her  arts.  Man  is  no 
match  for  her,  for  she  invariably  chooses  her  own 
weapons.” 

“  We’ll  have  a  game  of  bridge,”  said  Geoffrey  to 
his  brother.  Geoffrey  hated  Elvey’s  disparaging 
comments.  He  also  hated  Elvey  because  Elvey 
treated  him  as  a  youth,  and  there  is  nothing  a  man 
so  dislikes  as  to  be  considered  young  before  he  is 
twenty-five,  or  old  after  he  is  forty.  Young  men 
and  middle-aged  ladies  are  equally  susceptible  as  to 
the  number  of  their  years. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing  room  they  found 
Mrs.  Claverton  playing  Mendelssohn  and  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere  pretending  that  she  was  not  listening  but  was 
wrapt  in  deep  thought  beyond  the  mere  Songs 
without  Words.  The  only  music  which  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere  did  not  patronise  was  Wagner’s,  and  this  she 
admired  because  she  did  not  understand  it. 
Browning  was  another  artist  to  whom  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere  condescended  to  pay  homage  because,  like 
Wagner,  she  could  never  in  the  least  grasp  his 
meaning ;  she  was  therefore  convinced  that  he  was 
profound,  and  was  lost  in  admiration  as  to  his 
genius. 

Elvey,  who  was  in  his  most  mischievous  mood, 
sat  down  by  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  to  snatch  her  from  her 
profound  dreaming.  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  instantly 
armed  herself  with  a  distant  smile,  which  Elvey 
affected  not  to  notice. 

u  We  have  been  talking  of  ladies  and  social 
distinctions,”  Elvey  began.  ”Are  you  not  con- 
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vinced  that  social  distinctions  are  of  immense 
importance  ?  ” 

Mrs.  de  la  Vere  smiled  still  more  distantly,  and 
Mrs.  Claverton,  who  was  a  sufficiently  poor 
musician  to  be  willing  to  play  while  people  talked, 
went  on  thumping  out  Mendelssohn. 

“  I  had  never  thought  of  the  matter,”  Mrs.  de 
la  Vere  said  chillingly. 

“  Now  that  is  very  interesting,”  Elvey  persisted, 
determined  to  make  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  stop  smiling. 
tf  It  is  clear  therefore  that  you  confine  yourself  to 
the  best  society  by  instinct.”  He  glanced  at  Mr. 
de  la  Vere,  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  personality  on 
entering  the  drawing  room,  and  was  anxiously 
waiting  on  Mrs.  Claverton  to  turn  over  the  music 
which  ended  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  from  which 
she  was  playing. 

Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  determined  to  remain  in  a  realm 
where  Elvey  could  not  reach  her,  said,  ”  I  do  not 
know  of  what  the  best  society  consists.” 

Elvey  at  once  seized  his  opportunity.  ”  It  con¬ 
sists,”  he  murmured,  “  of  people  who  are  so  aware 
of  their  gentility  that  for  at  least  two  generations 
they  have  been  promoted  to  double-barrelled 
surnames  and  crests  on  their  notepaper.  They 
exist  largely  in  the  suburbs  and  cannot  go  any¬ 
where  in  the  evening  without  being  in  evening 
dress.  They  must  keep  motors,  at  least  five 
servants,  and,  if  they  are  men,  wear  gold  masonic 
watch  chains.  I,  of  course,  learn  only  of  their 
habits  from  a  distance.  I  am  not  tolerated  in  those 
circles  and  hence  I  am  made  aware  of  their 
superiority.  There  are  the  Ventmore-Jones,  for 
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instance.  I  am  in  a  difficult  position  regarding 
Mrs.  Ventmore-Jones.  I  am  neither,  of  course, 
sufficiently  aristocratic  to  be  in  her  set,  or  unfor¬ 
tunately  quite  plebeian  enough  to  be  unknown  to 
her.  So  consequently  she  sometimes  knows  me 
and  sometimes  she  does  not.  I  have  generally 
found  that  when  I  speak  first  it  is  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  Mrs.  Ventmore-Jones  is  unaware 
of  my  existence.” 

”  That  is  odd,”  said  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  in  her  most 
chilly  manner. 

“  The  Ventmore-Jones’  are  old  friends  of  ours,” 
Mr.  de  la  Vere  remarked  guilelessly,  having  found 
that  the  song  without  words  which  Mrs.  Claverton 
was  playing  did  not  continue  over  the  page. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  so,”  said  Elvey.  “  The  demo¬ 
cracy  of  our  aristocratic  families  is  so  satisfactory 
a  feature  of  our  castes,  to  my  mind.  They  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  people  because  they  are 
the  people,  or  were  recently  so.  Ventmore-Jones’ 
father  kept  a  jeweller’s  shop  in  Regent  Street,  and 
a  generation  before,  when  the  Ventmore  had  not 
yet  evolved,  there  were  rumours  of  the  drapery 
trade.  There  are  still  some  unfortunate  relations, 

I  believe — but  then,  we  cannot  wholly  escape 
skeletons- — they  help  to  make  family  history.” 

"  You  are  perhaps  intimate  with  some  of  the 
family?  ”  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  remarked. 

”  No.  Unfortunately  I  have  kept  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  middle-class,  and  these  rapid  social 
fluctuations  make  me  somewhat  dizzv.  I  had  long- 
wondered  what  constituted  the  superiority  of  the 
class  which  always  snubs  one.  I  could  not,  having 
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a  love  for  genealogy,  understand ;  but  I  have  now 
explained  the  difficulty.  These  people  are  superior 
because  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  rapid 
social  transformation  they  have  effected.  I  have 
confirmed  this  theory  by  remarking  that  in  every 
case  people  who  are  superior  have  just  closed  up 
shop  or  still  have  a  set  of  poorer  relations  unable 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  trammels  of 
trade.” 

t(  1  am  quite  unable  to  follow  the  drift  of  this 
conversation,”  said  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  as  if  with  some 
difficulty  she  had  roused  herself  to  the  fact  that 
Elvey  was  addressing  her.  “  Mr.  Claverton  do 
you  mind  turning  down  the  shade  over  that  lamp  ? 

The  light  tires  my  eyes.” 

“  Simply  to  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  that  social 

distinctions  were  of  immense  importance,  Elvey 
answered.  ”Were  they  not  emphasized  and  kept  in 
existence  I  should  forget  my  own  inferiority.  I 
might  even  patronise  the  members  of  genteel 
society.  How  else  can  I  be  reminded  that  they 
are  genteel  than  by  the  laws  of  social  caste  ?  These 
same  laws  make  it  possible  for  me  to  see  whom  I 
ought  not  to  know  and  whom  I  ought  to  wish  to 
know.  Without  these  laws  I  should  be  hopelessly 
out.” 

“  Shall  we  play  bridge  ?  ”  said  Geoffrey  sensibly. 

"  I’m  tired,”  said  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  who  could  not 
play  bridge  at  all,  and  could  only  criticise  play. 
"  I  shall  read  for  a  little,  and,  then,  if  I  may,  I 
shall  go  quietly  to  bed.”  Mrs.  de  la  Vere’s  artistic 
reputation,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  chiefly 
rested  on  the  fact  that  she  had  an  aptitude  for  being 
weary. 
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I’m  afraid  you’ve  been  tiring  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,” 
said  Mrs.  Claverton  to  Elvey  reprovingly,  rising 
from  the  piano. 

“  I  am  profoundly  sorry,”  Elvey  answered.  “  I 
know  that  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  is  a  student,  indeed  an 
expert,  in  sociology,  and  I  hoped  to  interest  her. 
If  I  have  tired  her,  she  will  at  least  sleep  well 
to-night.” 

"  There  is  no  need  to  apologise,”  said  Mrs.  de 
la  Vere  languidly.  “  But  I  was  unaware  that  you 
were  talking  about  sociological  questions.  I  must 
have  missed  some  of  the  things  you  said;  I  only 
heard  you  speak  of  the  social  scandals  connected 
with  certain  families.” 

There  is  no  scandal  in  keeping  a  shop,”  Elvey 
replied.  “It  is  the  surest  step  to  crested  notepaper.” 

“  Shall  some  of  us,  who  are  not  tired,  play 
bridge?”  persisted  Geoffrey. 

"  Presently,  presently,”  said  Mrs.  Claverton,  who 
possessed  a  motherly  inability  to  recognise  that 
Geoffrey  was  growing  up.  I  do  hope  you  are  not 
really  feeling  unwell,  my  dear  Clara.” 

“  Only  a  slight  headache,”  answered  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere.  “  It  will  soon  pass  away.  I  was  awake 
early.” 

“  So  was  I,”  murmured  Elvey.  “It  is  a  very 
painful  experience,  especially  on  an  autumn  morn¬ 
ing-” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  come  down  to  breakfast 
earlier?”  asked  Geoffrey,  who  was  fretting  for  his 
game  of  bridge.  “  You  were  quite  late.” 

It  is  not  genteel  to  descend  to  breakfast  before 
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nine,”  Elvey  replied.  “  Breakfast  before  eight  is 
vulgar,  and  breakfast  at  half-past  is  barely  middle- 
class.” 


“  I  hope  I  didn’t  wake  you,  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,” 
said  Ronald.  “  I  was  out  by  seven.” 

“  No,  indeed  not,”  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  answered 
graciously. 

“  By  the  way,  you  haven’t  told  us  yet  why  you 
did  get  up  at  seven,”  Geoffrey  remarked.  “  You 
were  late  enough  the  night  before.” 

“  I  went  to  church,”  said  Ronald.  And  when  he 
had  said  that  a  deep  and  awkward  silence  fell  upon 
the  room. 

“  That  is  not  the  first  time  this  month,”  Mrs. 
Clavering  remarked,  as  though  she  had  caught  her 
son  stealing  a  piece  of  sugar.  “  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn’t  wear  yourself  out  with  going  to  church. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  religion  too  far, 
do  you  not  think  so,  Clara?” 

ft  There  certainly  is,”  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  responded. 
“  It  is  the  fault  I  chiefly  have  to  find  with  religious 
people.  My  first  husband  was  a  churchwarden  and 
wore  himself  to  death  by  coming  in  late  to  supper 
every  Sunday  evening.”  Mrs.  de  la  Vere’s  reputa¬ 
tion  regarding  religion  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  her  attitude  to  music  or  bridge.  She  was  so 
spiritual  that  she  never  went  to  church. 


Mr.  de  la  Vere  looked  uncomfortable.  He  was 


evidently  reflecting  whether  the  same  causes  could 
possibly  operate  to  bring  about  an  early  demise  in 
his  own  case.  As  he  only  went  to  church  once  a 
month  on  Sunday  mornings  to  make  use  of  the 
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de  la  Vere  sittings  in  the  parish  church,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  present  he  was  safe. 

“  But  I  often  go  out  riding  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  Ronald.  “  And  you  said,  mother,  that 
you  thought  that  was  very  good  for  me.” 

”  That,”  answered  Mrs.  Claverton,  decisively,  ”  is 
different.  Religious  duties  are  more  wearing.” 

“  Anyhow,  I  ate  a  good  breakfast,  and  I  feel  quite 
well,”  Ronald  persisted.  It  had  occurred  to  him, 
for  the  first  time,  that  people  were  studiously  on  the 
look  out  for  ill-effects  from  religious  observances, 
and  from  that  he,  not  unwisely,  argued  that  there 
must  be  something  remarkable  in  religion  to  cause 
their  inconsistent  attitude. 

Mrs.  de  la  Vere  rose  to  go. 

”  I  do  hope  you  will  have  a  restful  night,”  said 
Mrs.  Claverton,  “  and  that  Ronald  won’t  disturb 
you  to-morrow  morning.  Shall  I  come  up  with  you 
and  see  that  your  room  is  ready?” 

“  Oh,  please,  don’t,”  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  answered, 
which  meant  that  she  expected  Mrs.  Claverton  to 
carry  out  her  offer.  A  moment  later  both  of  them 
had  left  the  room. 

“  Now  we  can  have  bridge,”  cried  Geoffrey 
triumphantly.  “  Four  of  us  and  all  the  night  before 
us.  I’m  just  in  the  mood  for  a  game.” 

tf  But  I  do  wish,”  he  added,  as  he  shuffled  the 
cards,  “  that  you  hadn’t  tackled  old  Avory,  Ronald. 
It’s  most  unfortunate.” 

“  Why — what  else  could  I  have  done?”  asked 
Ronald.  “  He  couldn’t  do  anyone  any  harm.” 

Geoffrey’s  manner  changed.  “  He  can  and  he 
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will,”  he  answered.  “  I  wish  the  beastly  incident 
hadn’t  happened.” 

“You’ve  got  a  fit  of  nerves,”  laughed  Ronald, 
cutting  for  deal.  “  I  shall  begin  to  think  you’ve 
been  fretting  up  early  as  well.  Your  deal,  I  think, 
de  la  Vere.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


“Do  come  down  if  only  fora  day,”  wrote  Ronald. 
”A  breath  of  Sussex  air  will  do  you  a  world  of 
good.  Besides  there  are  other  thing's  about  which 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

It  was  the  “  other  things  ”  that  brought  Rashley. 
And  so,  on  a  beautiful  October  afternoon,  with  the 
mists  rolling  away  from  off  the  cloudless  sky, 
Ronald  waited  by  the  little  yard  of  Berwick  Station 
in  the  dogcart,  watching  for  the  Lewes  train  to  come 
puffing  round  the  curve. 

Rashley  was  there  sure  enough,  and  walked  across 
the  line  to  where  Ronald  was.  “  I  wonder  whether 
we  might  walk  up,”  he  suggested.  “I’m  pining 
for  bodily  exercise,  and  I  must  go  back  by  to-night’s 
train.  So  otherwise  there  won’t  be  much  time.” 

“  Why,  of  course.  John  can  drive  the  trap  back. 
You  haven’t  any  luggage  ?  All  right  then  we’ll 
start  off  straight  away.” 

And  they  started  along  the  road  at  Rashley ’s 
usual  brisk  speed.  Presently  they  reached  the  crest 
of  the  sloping  ground,  and  here  the  south  wind, 
with  a  tinge  of  autumn  chill  in  it,  breathed  on  their 
faces.  Rashley  stopped  and  gazed  at  the  view 
before  him.  Only  a  mile  of  pasture  land  lay 
between  them,  and  then  the  great  range  of  South 
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Down  swept  across  the  landscape  from  east  to  west. 
Behind  them  and  above  rose  the  clear  sky,  an 
exquisite  background  to  a  noble  picture.  And  out 
of  a  little  clump  of  trees  peeped  the  tower  of  Berwick 
Church,  with  the  little  cottages  and  school  which 
form  the  village.  The  towers  of  Berwick  Hall  were 
hardly  visible. 

“  There’s  nothing,  nothing  to  beat  it,”  cried 
Rashley  enthusiastically.  “You  may  give  me  you'r 
hard  Yorkshire  moors,  or  your  soft  Devonshire 
lanes,  or  your  moist  Westmorland  hills,  but  there’s 
nothing  to  touch  Sussex.  Look  at  the  form  of  those 
Downs.  Every  time  I  come  to  them  they  seem  to 
me  more  beautiful.  Here’s  an  autumn  day  with 
all  the  summer  fading  away  and  the  leaves  decaying, 
and  yet  your  hills  are  as  strong  and  fresh  as  ever. 
It  might  be  summer  here.  And  what  an  air  !  If  I 
could  only  take  it  away  with  me  and  pump  it  out 
into  some  of  our  slums.” 

“  No  country  suits  me  like  Sussex,”  said  Ronald, 
“  but  that’s  because  I’m  Sussex  bred  and  born.” 

They  commenced  to  walk  again.  “  How  have 
you  been  getting  on  since  I  last  saw  you?”  asked 
Rashley.  “  You  look  well.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  fit  enough.  But  I’ve  been  thinking 
things  out,  and  they  worry  me.  I  can’t  make  sure 
if  I’ve  got  a  spiritual  nature  or  not.  I’ve  been 
going  out  to  Matins  lately.  Twice  a  week — they 
have  it  at  7.30  in  the  summer,  but  I  haven’t  found  it 
much  help.  I  think  I  must  be  only  mind  and  body, 
with  very  little  mind.” 

“  Yet  religion  interests  you.  You  wouldn’t  give 
it  a  sec  i  thought,  if  it  didn’t.” 
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(t  Yes,  I  suppose  it  does.  But  it’s  so  big  a 
question— it’s  all  so  vast— I  don’t  know  where  to 
begin.  My  thoughts  are  all  in  confusion.  I  can’t 
tell  quite  what  I  do  believe.  That’s  what’s  worry¬ 
ing  me.” 

“  Don’t  be  worried  because  you  can’t  make  sure 
if  you  haven’t  any  spiritual  nature.  Do  you 
suppose  that  if  you  hadn’t  taken  any  exercise  in 
your  life,  and  then  started  Sandow  and  general 
athletic  training  you’d  instantaneously  become 
strong  and  muscular?  Of  course  you  wouldn’t. 
It’d  take  years  of  development.  If  you  begin  to 
make  use  of  religion  and  to  expand  your  dormant 
spiritual  faculties  you  won’t  find  they  respond  all 
at  once.  It  would  be  very  unnatural  if  they  did.” 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be,”  said  Ronald. 

“  Then  as  to  the  confusion  of  thoughts.  Of 
course  there  will  be  confusion  unless  there’s  method. 
You’ve  begun  at  the  wrong  end — I  didn’t  know  you 
meant  to  start,  or  I  would  have  helped  you.  You 
must  plan  the  thing  out  and  be  as  practical  and 
businesslike  in  learning  religion  as  you  are  in 
learning  French.  No  one  yet  mastered  a  foreign 
language  by  taking  up  a  book  and  listlessly  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  pages.  You’ve  got  to  make  a  definite 
beginning  and,  when  you’ve  begun,  go  on 
definitely. 

“  The  obvious  way  to  do  that  is  to  see  what  is 
the  kernel  of  religious  worship.  Master  that  and 
the  other  things  will  come  easily.  Different 
religious  systems  will  offer  you  different  ideas,  but 
I  take  it  you’re  pursuing  the  Catholic  Religion  as 
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presented  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  Catholic 
centre  of  religion  is  not  hard  to  find.” 

“  Wait  a  minute,”  said  Ronald.  “  I’m  very 
slow,  you  know.  What  is  the  Catholic  Religion  ?  ” 

“  The  faith  taught  in  common  by  all  parts  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Eastern,  Roman  and  Angli¬ 
can.” 

“Why  those  communities  in  particular?” 

“  Because,”  said  Rashley,  after  pausing  once 
more  to  watch  the  light  on  the  hills,  “  those  commu¬ 
nities  are  the  direct  descendants,  the  only  direct 
descendants  I  believe  of  the  community  founded 
by  Christ.” 

“How  can  you  tell  that?” 

“  How  can  you  tell  any  kind  of  descent?  ” 

Ronald  considered.  “  By  tracing  a  direct 
succession  of  father  to  son,  I  suppose,”  he  said. 

Rashley  laughed.  “  Exactly,”  he  murmured. 
“And  that’s  the  test  to  apply  in  this  case  too.  The 
succession  isn’t  of  course  a  succession  of  birth  from 
father  to  son,  but  it  is  a  succession  of  men  receiving 
a  commission  from  those  who  had  themselves 
received  it  direct  from  Christ.  Only  an  Anglican, 
Roman  or  Eastern  bishop  can  show  that  he  received 
his  commission  to  do  what  a  bishop  does  through 
an  unbroken  line  to  the  Apostles.  So  we  group 
together  those  communities  which  are  ministered 
to  by  a  bishop  who  is  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
and  call  them  collectively  the  Catholic  Church.” 

“That  sounds  common  sense  enough.” 

“  Yes,  but  strange  to  say  people  have  invested 
this  doctrine  with  a  mysterious  atmosphere  and 
speak  of  it  as  involving  impossible  sacerdotal 
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claims.  They  do  not  see  that  the  principle  is  the 
same  as  that  which  governs  any  law  of  descent,  or 
the  continuity  of  a  cricket  club.” 

"  But  what  proof  have  you  that  the  descent  hasn’t 

been  broken?” 

“  It  isn’t  for  us  to  have  proof.  The  onus 
probandi  is  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  say  the 
continuity  is  broken.  Consider  ;  there  are  hundreds 
of  people  who  wish  to  show  that  the  chain  has  been 
smashed  because  they  hate  the  Church,  and  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  such  people  for  generations 
past.  Why  is  it  that  all  this  time  they  have  never 
produced  one  single  instance  of  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity  ?  Even  the  Roman  Catholics  can’t  do  that. 
The  names  for  instance  of  all  the  chief  bishops  in 
England  who  formed  the  chain  are  complete,  and 
the  dates  of  their  consecrations.  The  historical 
evidence  is  all  on  our  side  and  there  is  none  against 
us.  No  court  would  listen  to  a  disputant  who  had 
no  evidence  to  bring  in  support  of  his  theories.” 

“  You  mentioned  the  Roman  Catholics.  Do 
they  admit  our  descent?  ” 

Rashley  laughed  again.  “  You’ve  been  reading 
controversial  books  for  all  your  seeming  innocence,” 
he  said.  “  The  Romans  can’t  deny  our  descent. 
They  simply  say  that  at  a  certain  time  in  our  history 
the  commission  was  not  sufficiently  clearly  given 
to  be  a  commission  at  all.  Take  an  electric  live 
rail;  there  must  be  a  continuity  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  If  there’s  a  break  the  continuity  won’t 
flow.  The  Romans  don’t  say  you’ve  got  a  break 
in  your  rail — they  couldn’t,  because  they  know 
history  would  be  against  them.  What  they  say  is 
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that  at  a  certain  place  material  lias  been  used  in 
the  rail  which  has  stopped  the  flow  of  current.  In 
other  words  they  don’t  deny  that  Bishop  Piarlow 
went  through  a  form  of  being  made  bishop  by 
someone  who  was  a  bishop,  but  they  say  that  the 
words  used  were  not  sufficient  to  give  Bishop 
Barlow  an  episcopal  consecration.  Is  that  clear?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ronald  doubtfully — ”  but  why  are 
you  shutting  out  the  Dissenters?  They’re  good 
people,  many  of  them.” 

“  No  one  denies  that,”  Rashley  answered 
quickly.  “  No  one  denies  they  have  excellent 
points  and  opportunities.  We  were  talking  only 
of  direct  descendants.  And  if  a  man  breaks  off  the 
line,  for  whatever  reason,  then  ipso  facto  he  ceases 
to  be  a  direct  descendant.  Wesley,  for  instance, 
had  the  best  of  reasons  for  setting  up  a  new 
ministry.  But  he  wasn’t  a  bishop,  so  when  his 
followers  broke  off  from  the  Church  they  lost  the 
succession.  It  seems  common  sense  that  a  man 
can  only  give  what  he’s  received.  Wesley  had 
never  received  the  commission  to  ordain  clergy.” 

”  But  ought  religion  to  depend  on  all  these 
intricate  rules?”  said  Ronald.  “My  father  used 
to  talk  of  the  pure  Word  of  God  and  the  simple 
religion  of  the  Bible.  I  never  kept  to  his  religion, 
I’m  afraid — it  didn’t  appeal  to  me — but  that’s  what 
grated  on  me  when  I  saw  vour  service  in  London. 
I  asked  myself  whether  that  sort  of  thing  took  place 
in  Galilee.” 

“  One  thing  at  a  time.  Let’s  take  the  question 
you’ve  raised  of  religion  depending  on  intricate 
rules.  We  must  distinguish  between  Church 
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machinery  and  religious  devotion.  We  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  but  we  can’t  divorce  them.  You  distin¬ 
guish  a  picture— the  art  and  beauty  of  it,  I  mean, 
from  the  paint  and  the  brush  and  the  laws  of 
colour,  the  mechanical,  tiresome  laws  which  the 
painter  has  to  observe.  But  you  can’t  divorce 
them.  It  is  no  doubt  most  tiresome  to  the  student 
who  is  burning  with  a  desire  to  give  expression  to 
his  art,  to  learn  and  obey  the  laws  on  which  his 
painting  must  depend.  But  he  has  to  observe  them. 
God  is  a  God  of  law.  It’s  no  good  the  student 
becoming  impatient  and  saying  these  details  of 
line  and  shadow  are  so  technical  and  intricate  that 
he  wants  to  abandon  them  and  get  to  the  art  itself. 
No  laws — no  painting.  It  is  the  same  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  religion  included.  It  is  true  that  just 
as  the  painting  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  technical  detail,  so  the  spirituality  of  religion 
is  the  very  heart,  and  the  technical  side  is  merely 
the  medium.  But  you  can’t  have  the  art  without 
the  detail,  though  you  may  have  the  detail  without 
the  art.  I  think  that  you’ll  admit  is  reasonable  and 
clear.” 

“  Yes,  quite.  But  how  are  simple  people  to  get 
religion?  Is  it  barred  to  them?” 

"  Not  at  all.  Is  the  enjoyment  of  art  barred  to 
people  who  don’t  understand  the  laws  of  painting? 
Thousands  who  know  nothing  of  those  laws  can 
appreciate  a  good  picture.  So  thousands  can 
approach  God  who  cannot  and  do  not  bother  about 
ecclesiastical  details.  But  the  details  must  be  there 
to  present  the  religion.  I  only  mentioned  them 
because  you  were  inquiring  into  their  necessity. 
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They  are  necessary  for  the  producing  of  the 
religion — but  as  they  are  there  and  the  religion  is 
produced,  it  isn’t  necessary  for  thousands  of  simple 
people  to  bother  about  the  means  by  which  it  is 
produced.” 

“  Yes — that’s  clear  enough.” 

“  Then  as  to  your  other  point  about  the  simple 
Bible  religion.  Everything  which  has  life  must 
develop.  Religion  has  life  and  must  develop. 
The  Bible  gives  us  the  foundation  and  the  kernel 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  as  it  has  expanded, 
it  has  had  to  develop  in  machinery,  in  explanation 
of  doctrine,  and  in  outward  form.  Everyone,  even 
your  Evangelical,  admits  that.  You  have  organs, 
choirs,  parishes,  dioceses,  doctrines  as  the  Trinity 
for  instance.  The  question  is  not  whether  there 
must  be  development,  for  there  has  been  develop¬ 
ment  and  must  be  development  in  every  form  of 
religion.  The  only  question  is  whether  Catholic 
development  has  been  right  or  wrong.  Now  here 
comes  in,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  value  of  belonging 
to  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Apostles  rather 
than  to  an  offshoot.  If  we  believe  in  the  Providence 
of  God  at  all  it  would  be  especially  over  His  own 
Church  that  He  would  watch.  I  don’t  mean  that 
He  would  treat  it  like  an  automatic  machine  and 
keep  it  from  making  any  mistakes.  We  all  know 
the  Church  has  made  some  appalling  mistakes. 
But  I  do  believe,  and  I  think  it’s  reasonable  enough, 
that  the  general  direction  at  least  of  the  Church’s 
development  is  the  direction  in  which  God  intended 
it  to  develop.  So  I’m  quite  satisfied  in  the  ritual 
and  the  archdeaconries,  and  the  choirs,  and  all  the 
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rest  of  the  things.  I  see  the  worship  of  the  Church 
has  gone  consistently  in  a  certain  way  and  I  have 
faith  in  my  Church.” 

“  You’ve  put  it  very  clearly,”  said  Ronald. 
"  I’ve  never  met  anyone  wrho  put  things  so  well.” 

”  No  flattery,”  laughed  Rashley.  “  And  besides 
I’ve  one  more  thing  to  say.  We  come  back  to  the 
old  question  as  to  where  you  should  begin  in  your 
own  religious  life.  Well,  I  should  say — go  to  the 
kernel  of  it  all  and  work  backwards.  You’re  ready 
for  that  now,  and  once  you’ve  grasped  the  kernel, 
the  other  things  will  fit  into  place.  But  if  you  try 
the  other  things  first  you’ll  simply  waste  your 
spiritual  energies,  and  get  no  satisfaction. 

"Now  what  is  the  kernel?  There  isn’t  much 
difficulty  about  that.  The  one  worship  Christ 
commanded  us  to  perform,  the  one  thing  which 
practically  all  forms  of  Christianity  place  highest, 
is  the  Communion,  the  Great  Sacrament.  There 
can’t  be  any  doubt  about  that.  'This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me  ’  is  a  plain  enough  order  for 
anyone.  Well  then,  be  sure  you  make  the  Com¬ 
munion  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  your  life,  for 
unless  you  have  the  heart  you  can’t  have  life.” 

“  I  can’t  understand  it  though  I’ve  tried.  But 
it’s  so  impossible.” 

"  What  is  impossible  in  it?  The  Real  Presence 
of  Christ  in  Communion  ?  There’s  nothing  so 
very  hard  in  that,  after  all.  Look  at  it  this  wav. 
Christ  is  always  present,  in  us,  round  us,  by  us  all. 
Can’t  you  feel  God  for  instance  in  the  Downs,  and 
the  Sussex  air,  and  the  sea?  Christ  is  always 
present — but  we’re  blind  and  dense  and  we  can’t 
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see  easily.  So  Christ  is  more  near  in  some  times 
and  places  than  in  others — more  on  the  Downs 
than  in  the  music-hall,  or  on  the  mountain-tops  than 
in  the  society  drawing  room.  We  all  realise  that. 
It  isn’t  always  the  same  sense  of  nearness.  When 
He  tells  us  therefore  that  in  one  particular  worship 
and  at  one  particular  time  He  comes  nearer  to  us 
than  at  any  time,  there’s  nothing  improbable  in  it. 
If  therefore  we  do  everything  in  Communion  on 
our  side  to  realise  His  Presence,  we  shall  in  time 
be  able  to  prove  our  faith  by  our  experience.  I 
couldn't  doubt  now  if  I  tried — nor  will  you  be  able 
to  when  you’ve  had  more  experience  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.  It’s  natural  enough.” 

"  What  am  I  to  do  then?” 

"  Do  ?  Why — prepare  for  your  Communion 
with  all  your  best  spiritual  energy.  And  when  you 
go,  go  seldom  at  first,  talk  to  Christ  as  if  you  saw 
Him — tell  Him  everything,  ask  Him  for  every¬ 
thing  you  need,  and  thank  Him  for  everything  He 
has  given  you.  And  after  a  little,  not  perhaps 
without  some  failings,  you’ll  begin  to  realise  that 
He’s  there  and  you’ll  hear  Him  answering  you. 
Gradually,  gradually,  mind,  and  carefully,  you’ll 
be  able  to  go  more  often.  And  then  you  can  fit  in 
the  rest.  You’ll  find  Matins  has  a  meaning  as  a 
preparation,  an  accompaniment  to  the  Communion, 
and  Evensong  a  thanksgiving  for  it.  And  your 
spirit  will  begin  to  thrive  and  live.” 

"  Thank  you,”  said  Ronald  seriouslv.  "Thank 
you.  You’ve  cleared  off  some  of  my  difficulties. 
And  you’ve  made  me  think.  I’m  very  grateful.” 
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"  Well,  here  we  are  at  the  Hall,”  said  Rashley. 
"And  I’m  going  to  enjoy  to  the  full  this  autumn 
sunshine  and  this  Sussex  tonic.  Could  we  go  a 
ride  ?  I  feel  like  a  boy  again.  Not  even  Mrs.  de 
la  Vere  shall  damp  mv  ardour.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


They  arrived  back,  to  find  Elvey  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  writing  sonnets.  Mrs.  Claverton  and 
Mrs.  de  la  Vere  were  out  paying  a  call  some  miles 
distant,  and  would  not  be  back  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Tea  was  brought  in  almost  directly  after  Rashley 
and  Ronald  had  come  home. 

"  There,”  said  Elvey,  sadly,  addressing  the  milk- 
jug,  “  there  is  the  burial-ground  of  my  inspiration. 
There  is  something  so  prosaic  in  afternoon  tea  that 
it  kills  every  sense  of  art  in  my  soul.  No  sugar, 
please  ?” 

"  Why  have  any  tea  then?  ”  Rashley  asked. 

”  I  am  not  proof  against  it,”  Elvey  answered, 
“  the  sight  of  a  teapot  arouses  in  me  animal 
instincts.  I’m  no  longer  a  poet.  My  high  ideals 
have  vanished.  Let  us  all  meet  on  common 
ground.” 

”  What  a  compliment  to  us  !”  Ronald  cried.  He 
was  glowing  with  the  vigour  of  the  walk,  ruddy 
with  youth  and  strength.  “  Now  let’s  have  an 
argument,”  he  went  on — rushing  in  hot-foot  as  he 
loved  to  do  when  he  was  in  the  mood.  ”  What 
are  your  high  ideals,  Elvey,  and  why  don’t  you 
practise  them  ?  ” 

“My  dear  friend,”  Elvey  murmured,  ”  you 
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treat  a  delicate  matter  of  controversy  as  you  would 
play  a  football  match.  Are  you  pressing  me  to 
talk  theology  ?  ” 

“  I  want  to  get  to  know  you,”  Ronald  replied. 
"At  present  you  are  all  shell.  Let’s  see  your  real 
self.  Rashley  has  been  giving  me  his  view  of 
things.  Now  let’s  hear  yours.” 

Rashley  laughed. 

“  You  are  making  an  unfair  attack  upon  a 
defenceless  male,”  said  Elvey,  sipping  his  tea.  "  I 
can  see  you  both  bearing  down  on  me  and  turning 
your  guns  on  my  opinions.  My  dear  fellow,  let 
me  save  you  the  trouble.  I  have  no  opinions. 
Long  ago  1  discovered  that  weakness  is  the  greatest 
strength.  I  simply  criticise  other  people  and  know 
that  I  cannot  be  criticised  because  I  have  nothing 
there.  My  life  is  therefore  spent  in  crushing  any 
conviction  which  may  try  and  find  an  entry  into 
my  mind.” 

"  Cannot  you  be  serious  for  once?”  said  Ronald, 
reaching  for  another  piece  of  cake.  “  I’m  in  the 
mood  for  a  talk  about  serious  things  just  now,  and 
I  really  want  to  know  about  you,  Elvey.  Please 
descend  from  your  pedestal  for  a  moment.” 

It’s  too  crowded  down  below,”  Elvey  con¬ 
tinued.  "  I  know  myself  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a 
fraud,  but  I  have  educated  myself  to  forget  it. 
How  much  happier  I  am  as  one  who  lives  in  a  land 
of  illusions  where  no  one  can  interfere  with  my 
egoism.” 

“  For  instance,  why  don’t  you  agree  with 
Rashley ’s  views?  You  don’t  belong  to  the  Church 
at  all,  do  you?” 
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Rashley  laughed  again.  There  was  something 
so  boyish  in  Ronald’s  persistence  and  the  subject 
was  so  utterly  unboy ish.  Then  Elvey  remarked  : 

"  I’m  being  chiveyed  from  ditch  to  ditch.  At 
the  last  I  hold  up  a  white  flag  of  discretion  and 
give  in.  No,  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England ;  of  all  religions  it  is  the  last  which  I 
should  probably  surrender  to.” 

"Ah,”  cried  Ronald  triumphantly,  as  though  he 
was  off  from  the  scrimmage  with  the  ball  under  his 
arm.  "  Now  we’re  on  definite  ground.  What’s 
the  matter  with  the  Church  ?  What  are  your 
reasons  ?  ’  ’ 

"  My  dear  fellow,”  murmured  Elvey,  who  was 
now  thoroughly  enjoying  himself,  and,  if  he  had 
been  a  cat,  would  have  purred.  "  My  people 
belonged  to  it.” 

"  But  surely - ” 

"A  sense  of  decency  would  always  prevent  me 
from  following  tamely  where  I  was  expected  to  go. 
It  is  the  same  sense  as  that  of  the  Tipperary  pig 
who  is  driven  to  market  backwards.  That  pig  has 
much  affinity  to  me.” 

"  Still  you  admit  the  Church  of  England - ” 

"My  dear  fellow,”  cried  Elvey,  "I  admit  nothing. 
I  dislike  the  Church  of  England,  since  you  have 
asked  me,  intensely.  It  is  too  respectable  and 
established.  If  1  were  anything,  I  should  be  a 
Plymouth  Brother  or  a  wandering  friar.” 

"  Well — what  do  you  say  to  that?  ”  said  Ronald 
enthusiastically,  turning  to  Rashley.  He  had 
never  seemed  to  Rash  lev  so  young:  before. 

”  1  am  afraid  1  share  some  of  Elvey ’s  sentiments,” 
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Rashley  answered,  in  the  least  official  manner  he 
could  assume.  “  I  have  the  uncomfortable  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  and  I  are  being  set  at  each  other  like 
two  cocks  in  the  ring,  while  you,  you  old  fraud, 
sit  by  and  applaud.  However,  Elvey  having 
committed  himself  and  flung  down  the  gauntlet,  I 
suppose  I  must  take  up  the  challenge.  I  know 
many  people  who  delight  to  take  up  Elvey ’s 
position.  It  is  a  pose — or  a  fashion  to  criticise 
everything  which  is  orthodox  or  official.  The 
unofficial  has  a  charm  of  its  own  because  it  has  so 
few  obligations.  Besides  Elvey  has  confessed  to  a 
faith  which  is  entirely  destructive  and  has  nothing 
constructive  in  it  whatever.  That  shows  it  to  be 
valueless.” 

“  I  don’t  in  the  least  see  what  you  are  driving 
at,”  said  Ronald. 

“You  haven’t  allowed  me  to  finish.  This  is  what 
I  mean.  The  Church  is  the  orthodox  channel  in 
this  country.  That  we  can  generally  assume  as  being 
beyond  dispute.  Higher  Thought,  Theosophy, 
Spiritualism,  Christian  Science,  Nonconformity, 
Unitarianism,  are  all  short  cuts,  unofficial  and 
patent  inventions,  designed  as  improvements  on 
the  old  religion.  Now  I  grant  that  anything 
orthodox  or  official  is  slow,  lumbering,  officious  and 
full  of  defects.  It  is  almost  inevitable.  The  short 
cuts  excite  enthusiasm  and  to  many  people  they  are 
infinitely  more  attractive.  What  it  takes  the 
Church  a  century  to  do,  they  can  do  in  a  month. 

“All  the  same,  to  my  mind,  history  has  but  one 
answer  to  make  on  these  rival  claims.  Progress, 
advance,  evolution,  revealed  truth — whatever  you 
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like  to  call  it,  for  it’s  the  same  thing — come  only 
from  the  official  institution.  It  may  blunder  into 
the  ruts  like  an  old  stage  coach,  and  the  motor¬ 
cycles  may  fly  past.  But  in  the  end  the  coach 
wins.  No  social  reforms,  for  instance,  have  come 
from  revolution.  The  Terror  in  France  merely  led 
to  a  Napoleonic  militarism.  Reforms  only  come 
from  the  Government  and  the  Constitution,  though 
they  take  ages  to  arrive  at  what  pioneers  took  for 
granted  three  hundred  years  ago.  It’s  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  to  my  mind  inevitable.  There¬ 
fore,  in  spite  of  everything  which  can  be  said 
against  it,  I  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church — in  this 
country  represented,  as  I  believe,  by  the  Church 
of  England.” 

"  I  wonder  if  that  theory  works  out,”  said 
Ronald,  musingly. 

"  I  dislike  official  orthodoxy,”  Elvey  remarked, 
"  because  it’s  inartistic.  In  the  secular  world  it  is 
represented  by  borough  councillors  and  aldermen; 
in  the  spiritual,  by  archdeacons  and  ruridecanal 
conferences.” 

Rashley  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

There  is  a  further  point,  however,”  Elvey 
continued,  "  which  occurs  to  me.  It  is  new  ground 
for  me — this  ecclesiastical  controversy,  but,  being 
a  hypocrite,  I  intensely  dislike  hypocrisy,  and  I 
have  in  mind  that  the  Church  of  England  professes 
to  speak  orthodoxly  but  is  really  divided  against 
itself,  and  most  of  the  time  has  to  devise  Articles 
which  will  displease  the  lowest  possible  number  of 
persons.” 

"  You  are  quite  a  controversialist,”  Rashley 
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said.  “Again,  I  admit  your  point,  though  I  think 
you  have  exaggerated.  We  are  less  divided  than 
we  were.  There  are  a  good  many  points  in  common 
between  Evangelicals  and  Catholics.  But  we  are 
not  one,  and  consequently  the  Church  of  England 
has  to  stop  and  consider  every  time  she  is  called 
upon  to  speak  out.  But  do  divisions  necessarily 
mean  anarchy  or  imposture?  I  confess  that  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  medical  profession,  I  believe 
that  there  is  much  more  division  there  than  in  the 
Church.  Yet  medicine  not  only  works  and  exists, 
but  it  is  even  successfully  dogmatic.” 

“  One  has  to  pay  heavy  bills  for  the  private 
judgments  of  one’s  own  practitioner,”  sighed 
Elvey. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  degree — not  the  paying  bills, 
but  the  divisions.  Utter  division  would  mean 
anarchy.  No  division  would  mean  solid  unifor¬ 
mity — frankly  an  undesirable  thing,  to  my  mind, 
much  as  I  admire  the  Roman  Communion.  A 
Church  aims  in  theory  at  dogmatising  to  the  least 
possible  extent,  and  leaving  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  research  and  inquiry  of  individual  learners. 
I  quite  believe  the  Church  of  England  to  go  too 
far  in  one  way,  but  I  certainly  think  the  Church  of 
Rome  goes  still  farther  in  the  other.  Therefore  I 
am  not  altogether  dismayed  at  our  divisions,  though 
I  can  realise  what  a  bad  effect  we  have,  viewed  at 
a  distance.” 

“  You  mean  that  no  one  knows  what  the  Church 
really  teaches,”  said  Ronald.  “  One  man  says  one 
thing,  another  another.” 

“  Yes— it  must  be  bad.  But  there’s  far  too  much 
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desire  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  have  dogma  and 
truth  cut  and  dried,  with  chapter  and  verse 
appended.  Delphic  oracles  are  not  part  of  the 
Divine  system.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Anglican  vagueness — but  alas,  it  does  lose  us  a 
good  many  people.  And  we  are  terribly  cautious 
and  halting.  I  wonder  we’ve  so  many  friends.” 

Here  Elvey,  who  had  become  a  little  restless 
directly  he  found  that  Rashley  was  occupying  the 
boards,  broke  in  with  the  remark  that  theological 
controversy  always  had  the  same  effect  on  him — 
he  invariably  needed  more  fresh  air.  Ronald  got 
up  to  open  the  window,  but  Elvey  got  up,  excused 
himself,  and  retired.  Ronald  sat  gazing  after  him 
for  a  little  in  genuine  surprise — "  I  thought  he  was 
really  enjoying  it,”  he  said  after  a  moment’s 
silence. 

“  I  suspect  that  his  repartee  had  run  dry,” 
Rashley  remarked,  “  as  the  result  of  my  long  flow 
of  eloquence.  In  that  case  he  had  no  other  course 
open  to  him  but  to  take  refuge  behind  the  wings. 
Poor  Elvey  !  He  must  get  terribly  on  his  own 
nerves.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  advowson  of  Berwick  some  years  before  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  amiable  Sir  Richard 
Avory.  About  this  time  the  rector  had  retired,  and 
Sir  Richard  was  called  upon  to  choose  a  successor. 
Sir  Richard’s  choleric  proclivities  found  a  vent  in 
a  gouty  form  of  Protestantism.  He  railed  against 
Ritualism  as  he  did  when  his  young  niece  contra- 
dieted  him.  And  consequently  he  was  careful  to 
see  that  his  presentee  had  no  desire  to  develop 
parochial  work  on  any  but  the  safest  and  strictest 
lines. 

The  Rev.  Sparrow  Jones  who  was  eventually 
instituted  did  not,  however,  prove  all  that  Sir 
Richard  would  have  desired.  He  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  prejudiced.  He  was  a  simple-minded 
amiable  little  man,  with  little  imagination  and  no 
sense  of  humour.  He  read,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
readers  who  devour  countless  books  without 
deriving  an  iota  of  culture  or  wisdom  from  them. 
He  knew  nothing  of  any  thing  outside  the  Church 
of  England,  and  he  therefore  followed  out  what  he 
imagined  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Prayer  Book  without 
question.  He  had  as  little  desire  to  enter  into 
religious  controversy,  as  he  had  to  ride  a  horse. 
He  was  married  and  had  two  children,  both  of 
whom  wore  spectacles  and  were  taught  by  an  elderly 
governess.  He  had  also  two  good  points.  One 
was  that  his  sermons  were  harmless  protests  against 
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sins  which  none  of  his  congregation  were  likely  to 
commit,  and  the  other  was  that  he  was  in  deadly 
fear  of  Sir  Richard  Avory.  On  the  one  occasion 
on  which  that  great  man  looked  in  at  church  to  see 
how  things  were  going,  he  preached  against  exces¬ 
sive  fasting,  an  extreme  which  Sir  Richard’s 
prosperous  anatomy  seemed  to  suggest  as  a  safe 
subject. 

Mr.  Sparrow  Jones  provided  for  a  Celebration 
on  I  hursday  morning,  at  which  his  wife  and 
governess  and  another  elderly  lady  living  in  one 
of  the  cottages  made  the  rubrical  attendance.  Mr. 
Sparrow  Jones  was  a  little  disconcerted  when 
Ronald  began  to  be  regularly  present,  as  he  instinc¬ 
tively  felt  that  mid-weekly  services  were  not 
intended  for  laymen.  He  was  still  more  discon¬ 
certed  when  Ronald,  on  Rashley’s  advice,  asked 
if  he  might  serve.  Mr.  Jones  was  afraid  of  all  rich 
people,  and  he  was  divided  in  his  fears  between 
vSir  Richard  and  the  Clavertons.  He  was  not  sure 
in  his  own  mind  whether  the  Prayer  Book  permitted 
the  presence  of  a  server,  and  he  spent  several 
anxious  hours  searching  its  pages  before  he  made 
his  decision.  He  had  some  thought  of  writing  to 
ask  Sir  Richard’s  permission.  But  on  the  advice 
of  his  wife,  who  had  been  invited  to  a  garden-party 
which  Sir  Richard’s  niece  was  giving,  he  refrained 
from  worrying  Sir  Richard  with  these  details.  And 
as  both  he  and  his  wife  had  been  invited  to  dinner 
at  the  Clavertons,  he  put  the  Prayer  Book  aside 
and  acceded  to  Ronald’s  request. 

Gradually  the  disquieting  novelty  of  Ronald’s 
presence  died  away,  and  Mr.  Sparrow  Jones’ 
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conscience  was  lulled  to  rest.  Ronald  began  to 
find  a  real  pleasure  in  the  new  duties  which  he  had 
taken  up.  There  was  a  soothing  influence  in  the 
quiet  of  the  early  morning,  and  the  reverent 
simplicity  of  the  service.  His  own  views  and 
experiences  were  not  yet  in  a  settled  condition.  He 
was  not  sure  what  Communion  meant  or  what  he 
believed  it  meant.  But  he  knew  that  it  meant 
something.  He  felt  that  the  silence  helped  him  to 
pray.  The  familiar  altar,  the  homely  vessels,  the 
words  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  sense  that  at  last  he 
was  doing  something  definitely  religious  had  a 
charm  which  there  was  no  need  to  analyse.  And 
he  began  to  reckon  his  week  from  Thursday  to 
Thursday,  as  though  this  was  the  central  event 
around  which  the  rest  of  his  life  evenly  revolved. 

Rashley  found  time  sometimes  to  write  and 
Ronald  derived  more  help  from  those  letters  than 
at  the  time  he  realised.  His  impressions  at  that 
period  were  free  from  any  direct  sense  of  sin.  Re¬ 
ligion  was  a  sedative  rather  than  a  corrective.  His 
life  was  healthy  and  he  had  little  to  worry  about  or 
be  sorry  for.  He  had  settled  awhile  into  a  groove 
from  which  Rashley  believed  that  there  was  at 
present  no  need  to  disturb  him.  His  one  message 
to  him  was  ‘  Worship.’  “  Be  businesslike  over  it 
all,”  he  wrote.  “  Put  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the 
things  which  you  want  to  pray  about — the  sick  in 
the  village — the  dead — the  thanksgivings  for  your 
own  life — the  sorrows  of  those  round  you.  And 
above  all  worship,  worship,  worship  that  Unseen 
Presence  which  you  are  beginning  to  realise. 
Don’t  dream  away  the  precious  moments,  or  let 
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your  thoughts  be  swallowed  up  with  external 
details.  It  is  a  great  thing  in  religion  to  develop 
on  lines  which  are  opposite  to  your  ordinary 
character.  You  are,  I  think,  reserved  and  some¬ 
what  passionless.  If  so,  there  is  no  harm — indeed 
you  will  reach  the  real  centre  of  gravitation  all  the 
sooner,  if  in  your  worship  you  are  passionate,  and 
you  are  warm  in  your  devotion.  Let  yourself  go 
in  those  moments  of  Communion.  Don’t  be 
restrained.  Nobody  is  there  but  you  and  God.” 

Another  suggestion  of  Rashley’s  took  Ronald’s 
fancy.  He  reminded  him  that  the  Communion  was 
a  great  Sacrifice  of  Intercession.  “  Think,”  he 
wrote,  “  that  at  the  time  you  are  serving  in  vour 
quiet  little  village  church  with  the  trees  sheltering 
round  the  windows  and  the  great  Downs  ablaze 
with  the  morning  sunlight,  that  out  in  the  slums 
and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  London  we  too  are 
engaged  in  the  same  act.  And  not  we  only,  but 
all  through  the  world  the  same  worship  and  the 
same  service  is  being  offered.  It  is  a  great  means 
of  union.  Thousands  of  people  whom  you  have 
never  seen,  and  are  never  likely  to  see,  are  joined 
with  you  in  the  same  great  event.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  a  help  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  me,  to  realise 
that  in  this  Eucharist  you  are  caught  up,  as 
at  no  other  time,  in  the  arms  of  a  great  com¬ 
munity  and  wrapt  close  to  the  heart  of  a  Church, 
which,  with  all  Her  shortcomings,  is  going  to  be 
for  you,  as  for  us  all,  a  refuge  from  the  storms  when 
sometimes  the  clouds  roll  up  and  the  sun  is  hidden 
away.” 

If  Mr.  Sparrow  Jones  had  been  disconcerted  Mrs. 
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Claverton  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
attitude  to  take  up  at  this  new  development  of 
Ronald’s.  She  could  not  be  openly  hostile,  for, 
while  Ronald  had  been  more  or  less  indifferent  to 
religion,  she  had  preached  to  him  the  need  of  a 
spiritual  fervour,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  taking 
him  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings.  But  this  was 
a  new  phase  for  which  Mrs.  Claverton  was  utterly 
unprepared.  Ronald  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
her.  She  thought  him  slow  and  stupid,  and  yet 
he  had  a  way  of  taking  her  unawares.  Geoff  re\ 
she  sympathised  with  and  understood.  She  appre¬ 
ciated  his  detachment  from  any  kind  of  religion, 
and  his  concentration  of  interest  on  sport  and  on 
Violet.  But  Ronald  was  an  enigma.  And  Mr 
Claverton  made  a  point  of  being  suspicious  of  a 
that  she  did  not  understand. 

“  You — you’ve  no  idea  of  becoming  a  clerg} 
man,”  she  said  one  day  when  Ronald  and  she  wer 
alone  together. 

Ronald  threw  down  a  copy  of  the  Badminton 
Magazine  with  such  vigour  that  Mrs.  Claverton 
jumped.  “  Not  the  least  idea,”  Ronald  answerec 
laughing — “  whatever  made  you  think - ” 

"  Oh  I’m  so  glad,”  said  his  mother.  ”  There  if 
so  much  a  country  gentleman  can  do  without  goin^ 
into  the  Church.  It  handicaps  him,  and  as  Clan 
was  saying  to  me  the  other  day  it  isn’t  quite — well 
they  have  let  in  a  certain  class  of  men  which  ha: 
lowered  the  standard  of  the  profession,  I’m  afraid 
I’m  very  glad  you  hadn’t  thought  of  that.” 

“  But  what  made  you  imagine  it?”  Ronal< 
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persisted.  “Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  cut  out  for  a 
parson  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Oh  no,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Claverton,  who  always 
answered  her  son  as  if  she  expected  him  to  burst 
out  into  a  violent  passion.  “  But  of  course — when 
one  does  take  up  church  so  much, — and  Mr. 
Rashley  too — his  influence,  I  thought,  perhaps - ” 

Ronald  laughed  heartily.  It  would  have  dis¬ 
armed  anyone  but  Mrs.  Claverton. 

“  I’m  afraid  you  exaggerate  my  good  works,” 
he  said.  "  You  make  me  think  that  going  to 
church  once  a  week  on  Thursday  mornings  is 
causing  a  sort  of  halo  to  form  round  my  head.  It’s 
not  such  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  do.” 

“  Oh  no,”  Mrs.  Claverton  answered  quickly,  to 
allay  the  anticipated  outburst.  “  But  you  know — 
well  most  men — Geoffrey  for  instance — doesn’t  go 
out  to  church  at  all.” 

“  Most  men  don’t  get  up  every  morning  at  six 
and  have  a  ride.  But  because  I  do  you  don’t 
suspect  me  of  being  about  to  become  a  jockey.” 

Mrs.  Claverton  began  to  retire  into  the  territory 
of  neutrality  towards  religion  and  to  await  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  for  attack.  ”  Of  course,” 
she  said,  **  it’s  very  nice  to  find  a  man  interested 
in  church.  If  you  don’t  let  it  go  too  far,  it’s  very 
noble.  I  am  sure  it’s  what  your  dear  father  would 
have  wished.  I’m  sorry,  of  course,  Geoffrey,  he 
doesn’t  ever  go  to  church — not  even  Sundays.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  Geoffrey  does  do  with  his 
time,”  Ronald  said.  ”  He  never  tells  me.  Indeed 
I  hardly  see  anything  of  him  now.  Violet  counts 
for  a  good  deal  of  time,  I  expect.  I  think  she’s  an 
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awfully  ripping  sort  of  girl — she’s  just  the  sort  to 
keep  Geoffrey  out  of  mischief.  Don’t  you  think 
so,  mother?” 

“  Yes,”  Mrs.  Claverton  answered,  and  wondered 
whether  she  should  enter  upon  a  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  field  of  discussion  regarding  Ronald’s  future 
and  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Claverton.  But 
discretion  proved  once  more  the  better  part,  and 
Mrs.  Claverton  retired  not  only  theoretically  but 
geographically. 

One  other  service  Rashley  rendered  about  this 
time.  “  You’ve  got  your  body  and  your  spirit 
working,”  he  wrote,  ”  and  if  you  keep  them  at  it 
you’ll  be  able  to  find  your  true  vocation  right 
enough.  But  there’s  one  other  part.  I  somehow 
suspect  that  your  mind  is  not  getting  all  the  exercise 
it  might.  Life  is  too  short  for  only  magazine 
stories  and  the  newspaper.  Read  every  day — half 
an  hour  only  if  it’s  kept  up  regularly,  and  read 
good  sound  books.  Think  while  you  read,  and 
make  your  mind  athletic  by  giving  it  mental 
exercise  on  what  you’re  reading.  You  will  find 
this  of  enormous  help  both  to  body  and  spirit.  I’m 
sure  people  would  be  able  to  resist  sins  of  the  flesh 
if  only  they  sufficiently  interested  the  mind  in 
something  soundly  intellectual.” 

d  hen  Rashley,  in  his  queer,  methodical  way, 
sketched  out  a  literary  programme  which  Ronald 
studiously  carried  out.  He  started  off  with  Ruskin ; 
Lhackeray  and  Dickens  were  allowed  by  way  of 
puie  lecreation.  He  dipped  into  Carlyle,  but 
Carlyle’s  eternal  thunders  depressed  him  and 
chilled  him.  He  delighted  in  Stevenson  and 
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puzzled  over  Browning.  He  was  told  to  read 
Newman’s  "Apologia”  for  its  style,  but  warned 
that  Newman’s  reason  was  a  victim  of  his  senti¬ 
ment.  He  was  pleased  with  Irving’s  “  Sketch 
book,”  and  fascinated  by  Hardy — though  he  wished 
Wessex  had  been  Sussex.  He  dipped  into  history, 
reading  Green  and  Gardiner.  He  even  ventured  on 
his  own  account  to  master  Nietzsche  and  Kant ;  but 
here  he  failed  miserably.  Indeed  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  wondered  if  he  had  made  any  real  intel¬ 
lectual  advance.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  not.  For  he  was  so  conscious  of  the 
vastness  of  the  literary  territory  which  was  still 
unknown  to  him  that  he  read  quickly  and  tiavelled 
through  much  as  the  conventional  American  tours 
the  continent.  ”  When  did  you  people  find  time 
to  read  everything?  ”  he  once  asked  Elvey.  Some 
of  you  must  have  studied  in  your  cradles. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  the  man  who  talks  about  the 
things  he  has  read  writes  himself  off  as  a  hypocrite. 
The  really  intellectual  man  tells  you  of  the  works 
he  has  not  read.” 

“  There  must  be  a  lot  of  frauds  about,”  Ronald 
answered. 

"  Life  is  mostly  a  fraud.  Real  genius  does  not 
consist  of  reading.  It  consists  of  knowing  what 
not  to  read.  If  you  want  to  be  really  vulgar  you 
must  study  an  encyclopaedia.  There  is  no  greater 
curse  than  general  knowledge.” 

But  this  only  made  Ronald  turn  sadly  away  and 
read  at  double  the  pace  he  had  read  before.  He 
was  not  by  any  means  a  bookworm.  He  read  at 
night,  much  to  his  brother’s  disgust,  but  by  day 
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he  was  as  great  a  sportsman  as  ever.  Indeed  his 
mother’s  chief  anxiety  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  chang*ed  so  little,  although  inwardly  he  had 
developed  so  much.  She  did  not  know  where  she 
could  find  an  opening  for  criticism  or  warning. 
Ronald  was  a  greater  puzzle  to  her  than  ever,  and 
she  centred  her  interest,  half  unconsciously,  but 
moie  and  more,  on  her  younger  son.  She  realised 
with  some  pleasure  that  his  intimacy  with  Violet 
Lestrange  was  approaching  an  engagement.  And 
like  a  true  mother  she  was  anxious  that  at  least 
one  of  her  sons  should  desert  her  and  form  a  home 
of  his  own. 

It  was  not  that  Ronald  disliked  the  society  of 
women.  He  was  genuinely  sociable  but  it  went 
no  further.  Behind  it  all  there  was  something 
which  he  could  not  define,  but  some  hidden 
Influence  which  appealed  to  him  intensely.  "  You 
have  changed,”  his  brother  said  to  him  one  day. 

You  re  always  doing  something.  You  don’t 
seem  to  have  a  moment  to  spare  for  slacking  like 
you  used  to.  Why  don’t  you  slack  a  bit,  Ron? 
You  smoke  a  pipe  like  a  furnace.  It’s  all  finished 
and  knocked  out  before  I’ve  properly  begun.” 

You  re  a  rotten  old  preacher,”  Ronald 
answered,  thi owing  a  book  at  his  brother’s  head, 
which  he  only  just  ducked  in  time  to  avoid.  “  But 
there  s  such  a  beastly  lot  to  do  and  I  haven’t  done 
anything  yet.  I  haven’t  read  and  I  haven’t  looked 
after  the  estate  and  I  haven’t  stood  for  Parliament 
and  I  haven’t  done  anything  except  just  rotted 
about  and  played  the  fool.  There  simply  isn’t 
time  to  slack.  I  can’t  keep  pace  as  it  is.” 
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“  I  wish  I  were  you,”  said  Geoffrey,  a  little 
pathetically.  “  You’ll  do  great  things,  Ron.  I 
shan’t.” 

A  second  book  came  Geoffrey’s  way. 

But  when  Rashley  heard  of  these  developments 
he  wrote  a  page  of  hurried  instructions.  “  For 
Heaven’s  sake,”  he  said,  “  don’t  read  too  much, 
but  play  rugger  hard  and  tennis  in  the  summer. 
And  mind  you  ride  like  the  devil, — not,  I  mean, 
unkindly  to  the  horse.  But  don’t  you  lose  one  iota 
of  your  athletic  powers, — or — or  I’ll  set  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere  at  you  !  Has  Mortimer  been  to  see  you 
lately?  Cultivate  his  acquaintance.” 

To  which  Ronald  replied.  “  You  spin  about 
like  a  weathercock.  You  tell  me  to  do  one  thing 
and  then  you  swear  at  me  for  doing  it.  What  do 
you  mean  ?  ’  ’ 

Swift  and  short  came  Rashley’s  answer.  “There 
once  was  a  man  named  Aristotle  who  discovered 
the  fact  that  truth  lies  midway  between  the  extremes. 
I’m  a  lever  pulling  you  back.  It’s  you  who  go 
shifting  about.  Don’t  let  body  overcome  mind  or 
spirit.  And  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  let  mind  over¬ 
come  body.  There’s  a  place  called  Bedlam,  you 
know.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Rashley  managed  to  put  in  three  mid-week  days 
at  Berwick  Hall  in  the  late  autumn.  No  one  was 
staying  with  the  Clavertons  at  the  time,  and 
Geoffrey  was  away  on  a  visit  to  the  Lestranges,  so 
Rashley  saw  much  of  the  eldest  son  and  heir. 
Ronald,  he  thought,  seemed  a  little  depressed,  and 
to  have  lost  something  of  that  generous,  open- 
hearted  manner  which  particularly  identified  him. 
He  asked  him  if  he  were  unwell. 

“  Never  felt  better  in  my  life,”  was  the  reply. 
“  No,  it  isn’t  that.  I’ve  been  thinking.” 

“  You  will  have  to  teach  yourself  not  to  think,” 
said  Rashley.  ”1  don’t  know  what  the  subject  is, 
but  the  cure  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  think  furiously 
of  something  else.  Suppose  for  instance  we  go  a 
motor-ride  to-day.  It’s  degrading  to  two  such 
great  walkers  as  we  are,  but  if  you’ll  drive  it  will 
concentrate  your  mind  on  something  quite  new. 
At  least  if  it  doesn’t  we  shall  run  into  something 
and  both  be  brought  back  on  stretchers.” 

“  Good  idea,”  cried  Ronald — tf  the  motoring,  I 
mean,  not  the  stretchers:  where  shall  we  go?” 

“  You  know  Sussex  better  than  I.  Let’s  go 
nowhere  in  particular,  but  pretend  it’s  chance 
which  decides  us  on  the  turnings  we  take.  It’s 
just  the  day  for  a  good  drive — too  steamy  for  a 
walk.” 

An  hour  later  they  were  on  the  Eastbourne  road, 
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running-  through  Glynde  with  faces  set  towards 
Lewes.  Ronald  was  a  good  driver.  He  was  not 
too  cautious,  but  he  was  always  safe,  and  the  motor 
was  perfectly  under  his  control.  Presently  they  left 
the  Down-country  and  entered  the  woodlands  of 
mid-Sussex,  exquisite  autumn  tints  peeping  out 
from  the  faded  green.  The  sun  was  warm  and  the 
sky  cloudless.  The  time  was  October,  but  the  heat 
was  reminiscent  of  July.  Over  the  side  of  the  hill 
across  the  valley  stood  a  building,  which  might 
have  been  a  school,  with  a  large  chapel  by  the  side 
of  it. 

“  What’s  that  place?”  said  Ronald. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  even  where  we 
are.  What  was  the  name  of  that  last  village  we 
passed?  We  seem  to  have  reached  no-man’s  land 
indeed.  I  never  knew  Sussex  was  so  thinly 
populated.” 

“  That  was  Senbourne,”  Ronald  answered, 
laying  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable  in  the  Sussex 
fashion.  “  I  saw  the  name  over  the  post  office.” 

“  Senbourne — Senbourne,  why  that’s  where  the 
Order  of  St.  Philip  have  lately  come.  I  wonder 
whether  that’s  their  place?” 

“  The  Order  of  St.  Philip  !”  said  Ronald,  putting- 
on  the  brake  as  they  commenced  to  descend  a  steep 
hill.  “  What  in  the  world’s  that?  ” 

“  It  is  an  Anglican  community,  and  that’s  their 
monastery.  They  are  partly  a  contemplative  order 
— that’s  to  say  their  work  consists  of  prayer  and 
intercession — and  they’re  partly  active — they  work 
in  some  of  the  slums  of  our  port  towns.  They’ve 
several  branches.  The  habit  is  a  simple  brown 
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cassock  and  the  rule  is  more  or  less  Benedictine.” 

“  Hold  on  a  minute,”  cried  Ronald,  tugging  at 
the  lever.  They  were  mounting  a  steep  incline. 
“  You’re  talking  double  Dutch  to  me.  Of  course 
Tve  heard  of  monasteries,  though  I  thought  there 
weren’t  any  in  the  English  Church.  But  for  the 
life  of  me  I  don’t  understand  them.  What  can  be 
the  good  of  shutting  yourself  up  in  a  small  place, 
and  leaving  someone  else  to  do  your  work  in  the 
world  ?  It’s  sheer  laziness,  at  least  so  it  seems  to 

me.  I  haven’t  any  sympathy  with  those  kinds  of 
fellows.” 

I  thought,”  remarked  Rashley,  “  that  we  were 
discussing  what  Religious  Orders,  or  this  particular 
Order,  were.  Now  you’ve  started  an  argument  as 
to  whether  they  ought  to  exist,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  However,  I’m  quite  willing  to 
take  you  on  at  that.  Do  you  remember  that  talk 
about  vocation  we  had  that  day  on  the  South 
Downs  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  do.” 

Well,  then  you  probably  remember  that  we 
agreed  each  man  has  a  vocation  in  life— one  little 
or  big  piece  of  work  which  he  is  to  do,  one  place 
in  the  world  which  he  is  to  fill.  Are  you  prepared 
to  say  that  for  some  men  the  Religious  Life— life 
in  a  monastery  isn’t  the  work  he’s  been  born  into 
the  world  to  do  ?  If  you  are  prepared  to  say  it,  it’s 
a  tremendous  assertion.” 

Ronald  thought  for  a  moment. 

I  can  t  think,”  he  said,  “  that  it  was  meant 
that  anyone  should  shut  himself  up  out  of  the 
world.  There’s  too  much  work  to  do.” 
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“  They’re  not  shut  up  out  of  the  world.  The 
monastery  is  in  the  world.  And  they  work  too, 
hard  as  slaves,  morning,  noon  and  night.  Some 
of  them  teach,  and  some  nurse  the  sick  and  poor, 
and  others  preach  and  hold  missions.  It  is  true 
that  they  spend  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  in 
what  is  called  the  Contemplative  Life.  I  suppose 
that’s  what  you’re  thinking  of.” 

“  I  am,”  said  Ronald  decisively.  “  I  don’t  mind 
if  fellows  work — but  to  shut  yourself  up  in  a 
monastery  and  simply  pray,  or  even  to  spend  more 
than’s  natural  of  your  time  in  that  way,  seems  to 
me  wicked.  I  can’t  understand  your  standing  up 
for  them.” 

“  I’m  just  trying  to  stand  up  for  commonsense 
and  absence  of  prejudice.  I  think  I  see  where  your 
difficulty  lies.  You  don’t  think  that  prayer  is  a 
work.  Come,  now,  marshal  your  thoughts  squarely 
before  you.  Isn’t  that  the  real  feeling  you  have 
in  the  matter?” 

“  I  suppose  it  is.  I’m  not  running  prayer  down. 
You  pray  hard,  I  know, — so  do  lots  of  people — but 
you  don’t  shut  yourselves  off  from  your  fellow- 
men  to  do  it.  You  go  on  with  vour  ordinary  life 
and  get  the  praying  in  as  well.  Why  can’t  these 
chaps  do  the  same?  ” 

Rashley  laughed.  "  I  must  be  a  poor  hand  at 
explaining  myself,”  he  said,  “  for  I  thought  I’d 
tried  to  make  this  clear  before.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we’ve  got  a  wrong  idea  of  prayer  and  religion 
altogether.  We  look  at  prayer  as  so  mystical  and 
vague  and  unearthly.  We  won’t  realise  that  ordinary 
rules  and  laws  apply  to  it.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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tiling  extremely  foolish.  I  suppose  we  shall  never 
get  our  minds  clear  enough  to  realise  that  our 
particular  vocation  is  totally  different  from  the 
vocation  intended  for  millions  of  other  people. 
Undoubtedly  some  people  are  born  in  order  to 
sweep  chimneys.  The  duty  of  those  men  is  there¬ 
fore  to  sweep  chimneys  properly.  The  duty  of  our 
monks  up  yonder  is  to  learn  how  to  pray  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  you  and  I  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  But  what  good  does  it  do?  It’s  so  selfish,  it 
seems  to  me.” 

“  Selfish  !  Why,  my  dear  chap,  they  don’t  pray 
for  themselves.  Do  let  us  keep  it  clear  that  prayer 
is  a  practical  science  and  not  a  dream.  It  has  as 
practical  an  effect  as  building  a  motor-car.  A 
monastery  is  like  an  electric  power  station.  If  it 
was  to  cease  to  exist,  thousands  of  homes  and  cities 
would  be  affected.  You  don’t  think  we  say  Mass 
every  day  because  we  like  it.  We  do  it  to  keep 
the  parish  alive,  to  save  sinners  and  to  heal  the 
sick.  Our  daily  Celebration  is  as  much  use  to  the 
parish  as  a  periscope  is  to  a  submarine.  If  we 
were  to  leave  it  off  hundreds  of  people  would  be 
the  losers — not  simply  the  people  who  come,  I 
mean,  but  people  for  whom  we  pray  and  who  don’t 
know  that  we  are  praying  for  them.  By  the  way, 
now  we’re  here,  shall  we  have  a  look  at  the  monas¬ 
tery  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  by  all  means.  But  just  think  of  these  men 
leaving  their  homes  and  shutting  themselves  away 
from  everyone  else.  I  can’t  think  that’s  really 
Christianity.” 
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"Can’t  you?"  Rashley  answered.  "Yet  our 
Lord  said  that  a  man  must  be  prepared  to  forsake 
mother  and  father  and  wife  and  children  if  he  meant 
to  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Him.  One  mustn’t 
forget  that,  you  know." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  Ronald  said  doubtfully. 

They  passed  in  through  the  gates  of  the  grounds. 
They  were  wooded  grounds,  with  great  clusters  of 
rhododendron  banking  up  the  drive  on  either  side, 
looking  grim  and  dusty  now  that  the  flower  had 
gone.  Once  there  came  a  break  in  the  thick 
clusters  and  a  glimpse  was  given  of  a  smooth  lawn 
and  shady  trees  beyond.  All  was  very  silent. 
Ronald  had  slowed  the  motor  down  to  a  funeral 
speed  which  he  felt  was  befitting  for  a  monastery. 
And  so,  though  the  grounds  were  not  extensive 
and  the  house  did  not  stand  far  back  from  the  road, 
it  was  some  little  time  before  they  reached  the  main 
entrance. 

Rashley  rang  the  bell  and  a  monk  came  to  the 
door.  Ronald  eyed  him  curiously.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  brown  habit  with  a  thick  black  girdle  round 
his  waist.  He  was  a  small  stoutly  built  man,  with 
a  pleasant  smile  and  a  healthy  red  face.  "  May  we 
see  the  chapel?  "  Rashley  said.  "  My  friend  and 
I  were  passing,  and  knowing  the  Community  were 
here  we  thought  that  we  should  like  to  pay  a 
passing  visit,  though  we’ve  only  a  few  minutes  to 
spare." 

"  If  you’ll  come  in  I  will  tell  the  guest-master," 
the  brother  replied.  "  I  expect  he  will  be  able  to 
see  you,  and  no  doubt  he  will  take  you  to  the  chapel. 
Will  you  kindly  come  this  way?  The  guest- 
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master,  if  he  is  free,  will  not  keep  you  waiting 
long.” 

He  opened  the  door  of  a  small  room  on  the  left 
of  the  corridor.  Everything  seemed  very  new  and 
very  clean  and  very  bare.  The  walls  were  of 
polished  wood,  the  floor  a  cold  white  stone.  Elec¬ 
tric  light  bulbs  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  a  large 
crucifix  stood  on  the  table  at  the  side  of  the  door. 
In  the  little  waiting  room  into  which  they  had  been 
shown  the  only  furniture  was  a  few  chairs  and  a 
plain  table.  A  small  window  faced  the  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

Rashley  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs,  but  Ronald 
paced  uneasily  up  and  down,  examining  what  little 
there  was  to  examine  very  suspiciously.  They 
could  hear  the  steps  of  the  brother,  who  had  shown 
them  in,  echoing  down  the  long  corridor.  There 
fell  a  deep  silence,  which  neither  Rashley  nor 
Ronald  cared  to  break.  It  seemed  as  though  in 
this  very  ordinary  house  there  reigned  a  mystery. 
The  clamour  of  the  world  and  the  bustle  of  life  had 
been  shut  out,  effectively  barred  by  those  doors  and 
forbidden  entrance.  Ronald  began  to  imagine 
what  it  must  be  like  to  live  year  in  and  year  out 
in  this  deathless  silence,  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  monotony  of  it.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  as  they  waited  in  the  little  room  for  the  guest- 
master  to  come  they  had  waited  ages.  There  was 
something  awful  in  being  separated,  though  for  so 
short  a  time,  so  completely  from  the  joy  of  the 
world  outside. 

Presently  they  heard  the  sound  of  someone 
coming  down  the  corridor,  and  a  moment  later  the 
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door  opened  and  the  guest-master  entered.  Ronald 
eyed  him  curiously.  He  was  of  a  very  different 
personality  from  the  cheery  commonplace  monk 
who  had  admitted  them.  This  was  an  elderly 
priest,  with  a  thin  ascetic  face,  with  beautiful  snow- 
white  hair,  and  a  healthy  complexion  free,  it 
seemed,  of  all  lines  and  marks.  It  was  a  strong, 
intellectual  face.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man  by  whom 
the  humorous  side  of  life  was  not  unrecognised ; 
there  was  no  mistaking  that  curve  of  the  mouth  or 
those  piercing  eyes.  But  the  impression  which 
above  all  his  expression  conveyed  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  lived  so  close  to  God  that  he  was  at 
peace  with  all.  It  seemed,  as  one  looked  at  him, 
that  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of  life  had  never 
come  his  way.  And  it  seemed  too  that  he  brought 
a  strange  atmosphere  of  peace  with  him,  and  that  as 
one  watched  him  and  was  near  to  him  one  saw  the 
problems  of  the  world  in  a  different  proportion. 

"  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,”  the  guest-master 
said.  “  We  are  always  pleased  to  show  visitors 
round.  Brother  John  tells  me  you  have  only  a  few 
minutes  to  spare,  so,  if  you  will  come,  I  will  show 
you  what  there  is  to  be  seen  at  once.” 

He  led  the  way  down  the  corridor,  over  which 
was  a  large  board  with  the  word  “  Silence  ”  written 
over  it.  “  But  we  may  talk  now,”  the  guest-master 
explained,  “  for  you  are  visitors  and  are  not  in 
retreat,  and  moreover  most  of  the  brethren  are 
working.  This  is  the  refectory  ” — he  opened  the 
door  of  a  large  room  also  bare  and  clean,  with  long 
tables  and  benches  on  either  side.  A  reading  desk 
stood  at  one  of  the  further  corners.  "  Where  the 
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lessons  are  read  at  meals,”  the  guest-master 
explained  to  Ronald.  Ronald  nodded,  but  did  not 
say  anything. 

”  Do  you  keep  the  rule  of  silence  at  all  meals, 
father?”  Rashley  asked. 

“  Not  at  midday  on  Sunday.  Otherwise  it  is 
silence  throughout  the  house,  except  in  the  library.” 

“  What  are  the  brothers  doing  now?  ” 

“  They’re  digging  in  the  garden,  most  of  them,” 
said  the  father,  smiling.  “  Not  a  very  spiritual 
task  you  think,  no  doubt.  But  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  Order  is  to  combine  spiritual  devotion  with 
manual  labour.  It  is  possible  to  peel  potatoes 
devotionally.  Every  act  of  our  lives  ought  to  be 
capable  of  being  sanctified.  Let  me  show  you  one 
of  the  cells,  they  are  bare  but  quite  clean.  We  are 
all  taught  to  be  tidy.  We  have  to  make  our  own 
beds  and  any  disorder  in  the  cell  involves  a  penance. 
You  will  see,  I  hope,  that  the  brethren  leave  every¬ 
thing  in  ship-shape  form.” 

”  How  many  of  you  are  here  now?”  Rashley 
inquired. 

“  Thirty.  The  others  are  at  work  in  our  other 
branches.  This  is  home.  It  is  more  of  a  place 
of  rest  and  devotion  for  preparation  for  the  hard 
work  outside.  We  send  each  brother  here  first  for 
a  ^w  weeks  when  he  is  to  go  to  any  very  difficult 
or  dangerous  field.  Each  has  to  take  his  turn.” 

“  Has  he  no  choice?”  Ronald  asked,  speaking 
for  the  first  time.  “  Must  he  go  if  he  is  ordered  ?  ” 
Yes  he  has  no  choice,”  the  father  answered 

simply.  “  I  may  be  sent  to  the  Gold  Coast 
to-morrow.” 
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“  But  you  have  more  cells  than  for  thirty 

J 

double  the  number,  surely?” 

“  They  are  for  the  retreats.  Sometimes  we  have 
thirty  laymen  at  a  time,  or  clergy.  And  then  we 
must  always  find  room  for  strangers  who  may  ask 
for  hospitality.  We  never  wish  to  refuse  that. 
We  have  strange  people  here  sometimes  begging 
for  food  and  a  bed.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  we 
could  not  give  them  shelter.” 

“  But  surely,”  said  Ronald,  almost  angrily,  “you 
do  not  listen  to  every  beggar  who  comes?  Most 
beggars  are  impostors.” 

"  We  cannot  tell  if  they  are  or  not,”  the  father 
answered  gently.  “  Unless  we  know  they  are,  we 
do  not  refuse  to  give  any  help  we  can.  Our  Lord 
told  us  not  to  refuse  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  those 
who  ask ;  and  we  have  wonderfully  few  cases  when 
we  are  sorry  we  have  helped.  There  is  too  much 
suffering  in  the  world  for  that.” 

“  Do  you  see  enough  of  the  world  to  judge  ?  ” 
Ronald  began — and  then  was  sorry  he  had  spoken. 
For  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
looked  into  his  eyes  in  so  kindly  a  way  and  with 
such  sincerity  that  Ronald  felt  instantly  reproved. 
“  We  do  far  less  than  we  should  wish,”  the  father 
answered,  “  and  I  know  that  personally  I  have  not 
done  all  that  I  could.  But  Our  Lord  is  good  and 
gives  us  much  opportunity  to  go  amongst  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  Have  you  seen  our  home  in 
Mansea  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Ronald  feebly,  “  I  haven’t.” 

“  You  would  be  interested,”  was  all  the  old  man 
answered.  “  We  see  something  of  human  misery 
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there,  and  I  think  if  you  saw  the  brethren  at  work 
there  you  would  not  deny  that  we  are  doing  our 
best.  It  is  a  very  little,  a  very  little,  but  Our  Loid 
strengthens  our  weakness  wonderfully.  Shall  we 
go  into  the  garden?  We  can  see  the  back  of  the 
house  and  you  will  have  a  better  idea  of  how  it  is 
planned.” 

He  led  them  through  a  little  garden  door  out 
into  the  sunlight  and  the  lawn.  In  the  middle  of 
the  lawn  stood  a  large  cedar  tree  and  beyond  lay 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  the  brothers  were  at 
work ;  but  that  was  hidden  more  or  less  by  a  thick 
privet  hedge. 

And  then,  as  they  stepped  on  to  the  lawn  to  stand 
further  back  from  the  house,  so  as  to  see  it  bettei, 
a  remarkable  thing  happened.  From  somewhere 
above  them,  either  in  the  tree,  or  from  the  roof  of 
the  house,  a  number  of  pigeons  came  fluttering 
down.  They  circled  round  and  round  the  three, 
as  if  they  were  suspicious  of  the  two  strangers. 
And  then  some  six  of  them  settled  quietly  on  the 
old  priest’s  shoulders  and  one  on  his  hand  and  let 
him  stroke  them  with  his  free  hand. 

“  Whv,”  said  Rashley,  ”  vou  are  a  St.  Francis, 

father.” 

The  old  man  smiled.”  These  are  my  children, 
and  I  know  them  all,”  he  answered.  ”  This  child 
- — holding  up  one  of  the  pigeons — ”  is  a  trouble  to 
me  very  often,  are  you  not,  Joseph  ?  He  quarrels  so 
with  the  others,  but  I  think  in  the  intervals  he  is 
really  penitent.  And  this  is  Silvester.  His  chief 
fault  is  greediness  I’m  afraid.  No,  Silvester,  I 
have  nothing  to  give  you,  and  I  should  not  give  it 
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you  now  if  I  had.  And  this  is  Martha,  a  dear 
child,  but  very  shy.  Ah  !  I  thought  you  would 
not  face  two  strangers,  Martha  as  the  bird  flew 
away  “  one  gets  to  know  each  of  them  so  well, 
and  one  loves  them  very  much.” 

“  1  did  not  know  pigeons  could  be  so  intelligent,” 
said  Ronald. 

“  My  dear  friend,  all  things  are  more  intelligent 
than  we  imagine.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  getting  to 
discover  them.  We  have  all  the  germ  of  intelli¬ 
gence  just  as  we  have  the  germ  of  spirituality. 
And  it  is  wonderful  how,  when  one  tries,  one  can 
see  behind  the  common  places  the  real  sense  of  the 
man  or  even  of  the  bird.  Now  my  children,  you 
must  fly  away.  I  am  busy  ” — he  raised  his  arms 
and  clapped  his  hands  and  the  birds  flew  away — all 
except  one,  who  remained  nestling  against  his 
cheek. 

This  is  my  spoiled  child,”  the  priest  explained. 
”  She  will  have  her  way  and  I  am  too  weak  not  to 
give  in  to  her.”  He  pressed  his  cheek  against  her 
and  stroked  her  head.  “  My  poor  little  Magda¬ 
lene,”  he  said. 

“  Is  not  life  monotonous  here  sometimes?  ”  said 
Ronald,  after  a  short  silence. 

Not  to  those  who  have  the  vocation.  It  is 
monotonous  in  a  sense  but  not  in  the  sense  you 
mean.  You  see,  there  is  always  something  to  do. 
We  do  not  allow  laziness  in  the  Order  of  any  kind.” 

“  What  does  your  day  consist  of?”  Rashlev 
asked. 

“  We  say  our  Matins  and  Lauds  at  2  o’clock 
every  morning.  At  5  o’clock  on  week-days  and 
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7  o’clock  on  Sundays  we  have  the  Angelus  and 
Prime.  Then  there  are  Low  Masses  at  5.30.  We 
have  our  manual  work  at  6.30  and  are  free  till 
9  o’clock.  At  9  o’clock  is  Terce  and  Sext  and 
Conventual  Mass.  We  spend  the  time  in  study 
and  meditation  till  None  which  is  at  12  o’clock,  and 
we  say  the  Ang  dus  a  little  later.  In  the  afternoon 
we  study  and  work  till  Vespers  at  5  o’clock.  Supper 
is  at  6.30  and  at  7.30  there  is  a  Conference  of  the 
Order,  and  that  is  followed  by  Compline  and  the 
Angelus.  We  go  to  bed  directly  after.” 

“And  that  is  every  day?”  said  Ronald. 

“  Every  day  here,”  the  old  man  answered.  “The 
rule  at  our  other  Houses  varies  a  little,  as  there  is 
more  outside  work  to  be  done.  On  Sundays  too 
the  hours  vary.” 

“  But  are  there  not  some  who  after  a  time  grow 
tired  of  it  ?  One’s  religious  powers  must  give  out 
after  a  time.  Surely  you  find  that — anyhow  with 
some  of  them  ?  ’  ’ 

“Ah,”  said  the  father,  “but  you  forget  there  is 
a  long  and  trying  probation.  No  postulant  can 
take  the  vows  of  the  Order  without  years  of  trial  at 
every  part  of  our  work.  And  even  if  he  thinks  at 
the  end  of  his  probation  that  he  is  ready  and  the 
Superior  thinks  he  has  not  the  vocation,  he  cannot 
enter.  All  that  time  he  is  very  closely  watched. 
We  know  the  signs  of  a  vocation  to  the  religious 
life.” 

“And  supposing  it  is  decided  he  has  the  voca¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“Then,”  said  the  priest,  “unless  the  Superior 
grants  a  dispensation,  he  takes  the  vows  for  life.” 
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There  fell  another  and  deeper  silence,  and  then 
in  the  distance  a  bell  began  to  ring. 

It  is  the  office  of  None  that  we  say  now. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  time  to  come  to  the  Chapel 
and  be  present  with  us.  I  will  show  you  where  you 
may  sit.  It  will  not  last  many  minutes.  I  hope 
you  can  stay?” 

Rashley  looked  at  Ronald.  "  Yes,  we  should 
like  to  come,  he  said,  “  but  we  must  go  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards.” 

“  You  shall,  you  shall,”  said  the  guest-master, 
smiling,  “  and  now  Magdalene  you  must  really  fly 
away.”  He  lifted  her  tenderly  and  placed  her  on 
the  branch  of  a  little  tree  beside  him.  She  sat  there 
for  a  little  and  then,  quite  sorrowfully,  it  seemed, 
flew  back  to  the  others. 

I  can  almost  think  they  have  human  souls,” 

said  the  old  man.  “  Come,  let  me  show  you  your 
seats.” 

. 

It  seemed  to  Ronald  that  as  the  monks  filed  in 
it  was  an  endless  procession. 

This  was  probably  because  they  came  one  by 
one,  out  of  the  darkness,  with  their  cowls  thrown 
over  their  heads,  and  their  hands  clasped.  They 
veie  all  the  same,  and  but  for  the  difference  in  sizes, 
indistinguishable.  It  was  as  if  they  were  part  of 
one  collective  body,  and,  like  soldiers  in  a  company, 
not  to  be  regarded  as  individuals. 

Then  the  service  began.  Rashley  and  Ronald 
sat  at  the  outer  end  of  the  nave — the  monks  were 
all  within  the  chancel  screen.  It  was  very  dark, 
but  gradually  Ronald  could  make  out  the  form  of 
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the  chancel  and  could  see  the  lights  before  the  altar 
plainly.  It  was  a  severe  building,  but  there  was  a 
certain  splendour  in  it,  despite  its  limited  dimen¬ 
sions.  There  was  a  life-size,  oaken  crucifix,  oppo¬ 
site  the  rostrum — with  the  eves,  full  of  appeal, 
looking  upwards. 

It  was  a  strange  service.  At  first  it  seemed  to 
Ronald  a  roar  of  voices  in  unison  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other.  Then,  just  as  his  eyes  had 
grown  in  time  accustomed  to  the  gloom  so  his  ears 
began  to  distinguish  the  words  and  the  melody. 
The  Gregorian  chants,  sung  to  the  method,  with 
the  soft  organ  accompaniment  sounded  less  barbaric 
and  nobler  than  Ronald  had  imagined  them  to  be. 
It  was  quite  a  simple  service — only  the  psalms, 
and  a  short  lesson  and  a  hymn — sung  to  plainsong. 
And  then  the  monks  buried  their  heads  in  their 
hands  and  prayed.  There  was  an  intense  silence — 
something  unlike  anything  Ronald  had  known. 
He  thought  of  what  Rashley  had  said  as  to  the 
electric  power  house.  These  men  could  pray — 
Ronald  felt  that.  There  was  a  strange  energy 
around  him — it  was  almost  as  if  some  unseen  force 
was  moving  in  the  chapel,  breaking  down  the 
barriers  between  earth  and  heaven  and  paving  the 
way  for  the  intercessions,  that  they  might  mount 
to  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  Ronald  could  not  pray. 
His  thoughts  were  too  restless  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  concentrated  on  any  one  object.  But  he 
could  feel  the  force  of  the  prayer.  He  could  realise 
that  something  great  was  taking  place — that  these 
men  were  thinking  and  that  the  air  was  charged 
with  their  thoughts.  And  then,  almost  before  he 
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had  realised  it  was  over,  they  had  risen  to  their 
feet,  and,  one  by  one,  with  bowed  heads  and  clasped 
hands,  were  passing  silently  out  to  the  silence  of 
the  monastery. 

•••••••• 

“  Well,”  said  Rashley,  as  they  descended  the 
hill,  back  into  the  village,  “  I’m  interested  to  learn 
your  impressions.  Are  you  still  convinced  that 
these  men  waste  their  time  and  their  lives?  ” 

I  f  can’t  answer,”  Ronald  exclaimed,  looking 
straight  ahead.  "  I— I— can’t— I  don’t  know  how 
to  express  myself.” 

Rashley  was  not  sure  how  to  take  him.  “  It  was 
certainly  a  new  experience,”  he  suggested.  (<  It  is 
so  very  different  to  anything  else  that  ever  happens 
to  us  in  the  world.  I  expect  you  felt  that - ” 

“  That  life — that  prayer,”  Ronald  said  hoarsely, 
"  for  ever!  It’s— it’s  horrible.” 

Rashley,  surprised  and  uneasy,  said  nothing. 
He  was  altogether  taken  aback  by  Ronald’s  attitude, 
and  it  found  him  unprepared. 

But  while  he  waited,  wondering  what  to  say,  they 
turned  into  the  village  and  passed  a  charabanc 
going  to  the  Lewes  races.  The  men,  who  had  been 
drinking  spirits,  were  shouting  odd  snatches  of 
some  popular  song,  and  the  girls,  who  were  out  for 
the  day  and  had  to  be  fascinating,  were  giggling 
and  pretending  to  enjoy  themselves.  One  of  the 
men  had  his  arm  round  a  girl’s  waist  and  was,  in 
his  drunken,  slovenly  way,  trying  to  kiss  her. 

Then,  just  as  the  charabanc  passed,  they  heard  a 
bell  ring  out  three  or  four  times  from  the  hill 
behind  them.  The  monks  were  saying  their 
Angelus. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Gossip  is  food  for  a  small  village,  and  indeed  is 
occasionally  served  up  for  consumption  in  our 
larger  cities.  Sir  George  Avory  was  a  blessing, 
in  disguise,  to  the  village  dietary.  He  provided 
conversation  because  it  was  known  that  he  ill-treated 
his  wife.  The  harbingers  of  gossip,  Sir  George’s 
servants,  dropped  ominous  hints  to  the  servants  of 
Berwick  Hall  as  to  what  was  happening.  And 
from  Berwick  Hall  the  news  spread  to  the  cottages 
and  even  the  Rectory  was  invaded. 

Worse,  or,  shall  we  say,  still  more  appetising, 
events  followed.  Lady  Avory  was  seen  in  the 
company  of  a  certain  Mr.  Andrews,  who  lived  in 
Eastbourne.  Once  Sir  George  went  away  to 
London  and  Mr.  Andrews  was  constantly  in 
attendance.  The  appetite  for  conversation  became 
literally  ravenous.  A  real  live  scandal  was  being 
enacted  on  the  placid  village  stage.  Anything 
might  happen.  All  eyes  were  centred  on  Sir 
George.  The  world  beyond  Wilmington  and 
Glynde,  which  did  not  know  of  these  things,  simply 
lapsed  into  its  normal  insignificance.  The  most 
thrilling  events  followed  each  other  in  bewildering 
succession.  Sir  George  returned,  accused  Lady 
Avory  of  unfaithfulness,  and  virtually  turned  her 
out  of  the  house.  There  then  followed  a  divorce 
suit,  Sir  George  successfully  obtaining  a  dissolution 
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of  the  marriage.  As  if  this  was  not  enough  to  feed 
the  conversational  intellects  of  the  Berwickians  for 
many  months  to  come,  Sir  George  shortly  after 
became  attached  to  another  lady,  and  they  were 
'  married  ’  somewhere  in  town. 

The  return  of  the  married  couple  brought  a  fresh 
tinge  of  excitement,  but  the  new  Lady  Avory  was 
a  very  ordinary,  though  somewhat  vulgar,  person, 
and  things  soon  recovered  their  normal  level.  At 
Berwick  Hall  there  was  no  difficulty  as  to  how  the 
couple  should  be  received,  for  long  ago  Sir  George 
had  proved  himself  so  objectionable  a  neighbour 
that  all  relationship  between  him  and  the  Clavertons 
had  ceased  to  exist.  This  had  become  the  more 
determined  because  of  the  slight  consanguinity 
which  connected  the  two  households.  There  is  no 
quarrel  so  sure  as  a  family  quarrel. 

The  only  household  which  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  confusion  by  the  train  of  events  was  the 
Rectory.  The  Rev.  Sparrow  Jones  was  pursued 
by  the  horns  of  a  venomous  dilemma.  He  knew 
that  his  Church  did  not  regard  this  second  escapade 
as  a  marriage  at  all,  while  the  real  Lady  Avory  was 
still  alive.  On  the  other  hand  he  deplored  the 
barbarities  of  Sir  George  and  hated  scenes  in  a 
peaceful  parish.  Sir  George  usually  presented 
himself  for  Communion  at  the  late  Celebration  on 
great  festivals.  And  the  heart  of  the  Rev.  Sparrow 
Jones  became  a  battlefield  between  conscience  and 
convenience  in  regard  to  what  he  should  then  do. 

Ronald  knew  of  the  rector’s  discomfort  and 
despised  him  for  it;  not  because  he  was  sure  that 
it  would  be  right  to  refuse  Communion  to  Sir 
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George  and  the  lady  who  masqueraded  as  his  wife, 
but  because  he  hated  cowardice  and  weakness  in 
any  form.  So  while  Rashley  was  staying  at  the 
Hall,  he  explained  the  position  of  affairs  and  asked 
Rashley  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  the  rector. 

Rashley  said,  "  Of  course  I  should  write  to  our 
amiable  friend  and  warn  him  that  if  he  did  have 
the  cheek  to  come  to  the  altar-rail  I  should  pass  him 
and  his  lady  by.” 

“  Then  there’d  be  the  devil  of  a  row,”  cried 
Ronald. 

"  Yes.  I  should  take  good  care  of  that.  I 
should  report  him  to  the  Bishop,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Bishop  would  put  into  motion  the  proper 
machinery  of  the  Church  law.” 

"Oh  hang  it,”  said  Ronald,  “but  you  go  too 
far.  I  can’t  see  why  you  should  go  the  length  of 
excommunicating  the  man, — he’s  a  Churchman, 
even  if  he’s  a  blackguard.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  be  excommunicating  him — though 
that’s  a  technical  detail.  But  let’s  look  at  the  thing 
squarely.  There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at 
marriage.  Some  people  regard  it  as  the  nearest 
approach  they  can  legally  get  to  an  Eastern  harem, 
to  speak  plainly ;  others  as  a  pleasant  way  of 
providing  a  housekeeper.  The  Church  has  its 
point  of  view  and  has  as  much  right  to  its  point 
of  view  as  anvone  else.  There  is  no  difficulty  as 
to  that  point  of  view.  It  regards  the  man  and 
woman  as  joined  together  by  God  in  such  a  way 
that  only  God  can  put  them  asunder,  which  He 
does  presumably  by  death.  Therefore  the  decree 
of  a  human  court  of  law  is  quite  powerless  because 
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it  is  abrogating  to  itself  what  only  God  can  do.” 

“  No,  I  really  can’t  see  that.  Supposing  it’s  an 
unhappy  marriage.  Are  the  man  and  wife  to  be 
bound  up  together  all  their  lifetime?  ” 

"  They  can  separate.” 

“  But  not  remarry  ?  ” 

“  N°,  °ir  course  not.  Relationships  made  by 
God’s  law  don’t  depend  on  incidents  of  happiness 
or  unhappiness.  If  you  have  a  father  whom  you 
get  on  with  very  badly — who’s  drunken  or  insane 

or  ci  uel  does  he  cease  to  be  your  father  because 
of  it?” 

No ;  but  that’s  different.  That’s  a  natural 
relationship.  Marriage  is  an  artificial  arranp-e- 
ment.”  8 

Rashley  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  up 
at  the  ceiling  a  characteristic  attitude  of  his  when 
he  wanted  to  say  anything  very  obvious.  "  That’s 
exactly  what  it  is  not,”  he  answered.  “  You’ve 
laid  your  hand  on  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  It’s 

a  divine  relationship  and  therefore  it’s  a  natural 
one.” 

tf  How  ?  ” 

“  By  the  children.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Avory 
have  a  daughter,  I  believe.  Well,  then,  has  Lady 
Avory  ceased  to  be  her  mother?” 

”  No,  of  course  not.” 

“  Etas  Sir  George  ceased  to  be  her  father?  ” 

“  Obviously  not.” 

“ Then  1  think  Euclid  comes  to  our  rescue. 

I  hings  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Avory  still 
being  father  and  mother  of  the  same  child  are  still 
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related  to  each  other  as  man  and  wife.  Otherwise 
how  can  thev  still  be  father  and  mother?  ” 

j 

“  But  Lady  Avory  doesn’t  cease  to  be  Irene’s 
mother  when  she  dies,  does  she?  ” 

Rashley  looked  down  from  the  ceiling.  “  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  jumping  to  the  other  extreme,” 
he  said.  t(  If  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  Lady 
Avory  should  not  have  to  remain  Sir  George’s  wife 
for  the  rest  of  her  days,  you  would  be  the  last  one 
to  suggest  that  she  should  remain  his  wife  even 
when  he  is  carried  off  by  apoplexy.  Besides  we  are 
told  that  in  Heaven  there  is  neither  marriage  nor 
giving  in  marriage.  That  seems  to  imply  that 
marriage  ceases  to  exist  after  death,  and  so  the 
husband  ceases  to  be  a  husband  in  the  sense  we 
understand  it  here.” 

Ronald  thought  for  a  moment  or  two.  “  I’m 
slow,”  he  said,  ”  but  I  think  I  follow  you.  Any¬ 
how  I  accept  that  that’s  the  Church’s  view  and  that 
it  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself.  But  what 
then  ?  ” 

Rashley  laughed.  ”My  dear  chap,”  he  answered, 
“  that’s  all  I  ask  you  to  admit.  It’s  quite  enough 
for  our  purpose.  The  Church  has  its  view,  namely, 
that  Lady  Avory  remains  Sir  George’s  wife  just 
as  she  remains  Irene’s  mother;  therefore  as  the 
Church  doesn’t  allow  polygamy,  the  present  lady 
of  the  establishment  is  not  Sir  George’s  wife. 
Surely  the  Church  has  a  right  to  that  opinion  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Well,  then,  it  follows  that  she  has  the  right- — 
indeed  it  is  her  duty — to  refuse  Communion  to  a 
man  who  is  living  with  someone  who  in  her  opinion 
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is  not  his  wife.  Sir  George’s  course  is  quite  a  clear 
one.  If  he  doesn’t  agree  with  the  Church,  he  need 
not  come  and  ask  the  Church  to  give  him  her 
sacraments.  If  I  disagree  profoundly  with  the 
Tory  party  I  don’t  go  and  ask  the  Tories  to  give 
me  a  billet  as  election  agent.” 

At  this  juncture  Geoffrey  came  in  to  propose  a 
game  of  billiards  .... 

Ronald  repeated  a  good  deal  of  this  conversation 
to  the  Rev.  Sparrow  Jones.  It  lost  a  little  by 
Ronald’s  translation,  but  it  created  in  the  Rev. 
Sparrow  Jones’  mind  a  desire  to  talk  things  over 
with  Rashley,  and  with  some  reluctance  Rashley 
consented.  Rashley  had  a  somewhat  remarkable 
effect  on  Mr.  Sparrow  Jones.  He  created  in  him 
something  akin  to  courage.  At  first  he  talked  of 
the  need  of  avoiding  scandal  and  of  disturbing  an 
otherwise  peaceful  parish.  Rashley  simply  said 
t(  There’s  something  wrong  in  a  parish  if  it’s 
peaceful.  It  means  that  the  people  are  asleep,  and 
that’s  bad — unless  of  course  this  is  the  garden  of 
Eden  and  the  devil  has  not  even  effected  an 
entrance.” 

“  I  hate  unnecessary  controversies,”  said  the 
Rev.  Sparrow  Jones. 

But  he  followed  Rashley ’s  advice  and  wrote  to 
Sir  George.  The  reply  which  he  received  need  not 
be  recorded  here. 

But  one  further  incident  must  be  mentioned. 
Sir  George  soon  came  to  know  the  part  which 
Rashley  had  played  and  one  day — the  last  of  this 
particular  visit — he  waylaid  him  as  Rashley  was 
sauntering  up  the  lane,  with  his  mind  full  of  Sussex 
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landscape  and  as  far  removed  from  ecclesiastical 
controversy  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

Ecclesiastical  controversy  can  come  in  strange 
shapes  and  this  time  it  came  in  the  form  of 
apoplectic  Sir  George  who  reined  in  his  horse  as 
Rashley  came  up  to  him,  and  blocked  the  way. 

“  Your  name  is  Rashley?  ”  said  Sir  George. 

I  believe  so,”  Rashley  answered. 

“  Believe  so  !  Aren’t  you  sure  of  it,  then  ?  ” 

"  I  find  it  never  well  to  be  too  assertive  about 
anything.” 

“  Oh  you  don‘t,  don’t  you?  Then  perhaps  you 
can  explain  why  the  rector  here  sent  me  a  damned 
assertive  letter,  for  which  I  understand  you  were 
largely  responsible.” 

Rashley  smiled.  t(  Why  should  I  explain,  Sir 
George,”  he  said,  “  when  you  alreadv  understand 
the  position  ?  ” 

Sir  George  went  red.  He  was  bald,  and  when 
he  was  very  angry  he  steamed  where  his  hair 
should  have  been.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  he 
generally  rode  bareheaded,  because  he  believed  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  fresh  air  would  lay  in 
his  scalp  fresh  roots  of  hair. 

“  Do  you  know  what  I  answered  ?  ”  he  said,  after 
a  slight  pause. 

”1  haven’t  an  idea,”  Rashley  replied,  “  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  find 
out.” 

“  Well,  I  told  him  that  when  my  wife  and  I 
chose  to  come  we  should  come,  and  if  the  rector  did 
as  he  threatened  to  do  I  should  horsewhip  him.” 

j 
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“  What — in  church  !  I’m  afraid  that  might  lead 
to  legal  proceedings.” 

“  Never  you  mind  what  it  would  lead  to.  I  don’t 
sit  down  under  these  damned  sacerdotal  insults. 
When  I  come  to  church  I  mean  to  be  properly 
treated.” 

“  I’ve  no  doubt  you  will  be,  Sir  George.  Only, 
strange  to  say,  the  Church  is  not  a  mud-scraper  for 
people  to  wipe  their  feet  on.  It  has  laws  and 
discipline  like  everything  else,  and  also  some  sense 
of  self-respect.  Perhaps  you  will  bear  that  in 
mind.” 

Sir  George’s  pent  up  temper  finally  exploded. 
“  Confound  your  impertinence,”  he  cried.  “  Don’t 
start  your  preaching  at  me.” 

"  I  rather  thought  you  had  begun  the  sermon,” 
Rashley  said  quietly.  “  I’m  afraid  I  must  be 
leaving  you  now,  Sir  George.  I’m  so  sorry  to  go, 
but  I  have  some  packing  up  to  see  to.” 

“  Oh  you’re  running  away,  are  you  ?  Well, 
perhaps  it’s  as  well.  Anyone  who  crosses  my  path 
as  you’ve  done  doesn’t  get  off  scot  free,  I  can  tell 
you.  I’m  not  a  man  to  sit  down  under  insults,  and 
I  don’t  intend  to  forget  this  matter  even  though 
you  do  run  away.” 

“  I  always  run  away  when  sermons  are  preached 
at  me,”  said  Rashley.  “  Good-day,  Sir  George.” 

And  he  began  to  think  once  more  of  the  Sussex 
landscape. 

Sir  George  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  half 
turned  his  horse,  as  if  he  were  going  to  continue 
the  conversation.  Then,  other  counsels  prevailing, 
he  set  off  down  the  lane  at  a  furious  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Christmas  at  Berwick  that  year  was  an  ideal 
Christmas.  There  had  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow 
a  few  days  before,  and  the  frost  sparkled  on  the 
ground  as  it  does  on  the  Yule-tide  cards.  It  was 
a  full  house  at  the  Hall  and  Ronald  was  the  very 
soul  of  the  party.  He  was  particularly  happy,  for, 
in  a  month’s  time  North  v.  South  were  to  play  at 
Richmond,  and  he  had  been  chosen  as  a  three- 
quarter-back  for  the  South.  So  that,  besides  being- 
heir  to  the  estate,  he  had  become  a  person  of  con¬ 
siderable  prominence  and  had  a  right  to  be  merry. 
Ladies  crowded  round  him  to  do  him  honour,  and 
indeed,  in  his  evening  dress  and  with  his  flushed, 
healthy  face,  he  was  a  fellow  whom  any  girl  would 
admire. 

“  I’m  so  glad  Ronald  is  so  well,”  Mrs.  Claverton 
was  saying  to  the  inevitable  Mrs.  de  la  Vere.  Mrs. 
de  la  Vere  wore  a  wonderful  dress,  which  must  have 
cost  much  and  was  not  beautiful,  but  was  worth 
the  money,  because  it  convinced  everyone  that  she 
was  so  artistic. 

“  Yes,  I’m  so  glad,”  she  murmured — “a  little 
flushed,  perhaps — but  the  heat  here  is  rather 
overpowering.  Perhaps  we  could  find  a  seat.” 

“And  Pm  so  glad  about  the  football,”  Mrs. 
Claverton  continued,  for  once  ignoring  the  poetic 
ailments  of  her  friend.  “  It  is  so  good  for  Ronald 
to  have  something  to  really  interest  him — football 
is  so  healthy,  so  much  healthier  than  all  the  other 
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kind  of  things,  you  know,  I’m — I’m  almost  hoping” 
— here  she  dropped  her  voice  to  a  discreet  whisper — 
<(  that  Ronald  will  in  time  give  up  this  excessive 
religion — I  don’t  of  course  mean  that  he  should 
give  it  up  altogether.  But  Geoffrey  now — I  can  so 
much  better  understand  him.” 

“  Ronald  is  improving,”  said  Mrs.  de  la  Vere, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  couch  fanning  herself.  Mrs. 
de  la  Vere  was  always  able  to  make  her  hosts  feel 
that  she  had  accepted  their  invitation  as  an  act  of 
great  condescension.  She  spoke  of  the  two  young 
men  as  if  they  were  characters  in  a  light  novel,  and 
as  though  their  personality  interested  her  for  a  few 
moments  before  she  plunged  once  more  into  the 
Greater  Thoughts — “  He  is,  I  think,  a  little  less 
clumsy  and  schoolboy-like.  Athletic  people  gener¬ 
ally  lack  a  sense  of  grace.” 

“  Ronald  is  becoming  older,”  said  his  mother 
impressively,  as  though  she  were  stating  a  profound 
truth,  “  and  he  is  dropping  the  foolish  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  He  was  so  uncomfortably  strange — I 
couldn’t  understand  him — a  year  ago.  But  now 
he’s  in  the  match  and  seems  so  happy — and  I  even 
think — have  vou  watched  him  with  Margaret 
Hatherley?  There  is,  I  think - ” 

Mrs.  Claverton,  not  unlike  some  others  of  her 
sex,  measured  human  progress  by  its  proximity  to 
matrimony.  But  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  was  silent;  for, 
once  more,  she  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Greater 
Thoughts,  and  Mrs.  Claverton,  after  gazing  at  her 
reverently  for  a  few  moments,  discreetly  retired, 
cowed  in  spirit  and  realising  how  excessively 
Philistine  she  was.  She  was  genuinely  happy 
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about  Ronald,  and  as  she  passed  down  the  room 
she  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
number  of  admiring  friends — of  whom  Miss 
Hatherley  was  one — relating  some  football  anec¬ 
dote.  Half  formed  in  her  mind  was  the  wish  that 
Rashley  could  have  been  there.  He  would  have 
seen  that  his  influence  was  not  completely  to  have 
its  own  way,  after  all. 

Mrs.  Claverton  passed  in  and  out  of  her  guests 
noticing  the  composition  of  the  various  groups,  and 
congratulating  herself  on  the  good  way  she  enter¬ 
tained,  since  everyone  amused  themselves.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  orchestra  began  to  play  and  the  groups 
were  sorted  into  partners,  the  older  people  sitting 
by  and  realising  that  their  youthful  days  were  no 
more. 

Mrs.  Claverton  found  herself  next  to  Elvey  and 
Mortimer  who  were  watching  the  guests — Elvey 
with  a  supercilious  smile.  “  The  band  has  begun,” 
he  said,  “  but  not  one  of  the  couples  has  the  courage 
to  be  the  first  to  dance.  They  are  all  waiting  for 
each  other.  It  isn’t  humility,  it’s  artificiality.  If 
people  were  really  sincere  they  would  generally  be 
conceited.” 

Mrs.  Claverton  smiled  in  the  uneasy  way  which 
she  did  when  Elvey  said  anything  she  did  not 
understand.  “We’ve  been  talking  about  Ronald,” 
she  explained,  ”  I’m  so  extremely  proud  that  he’s 
been  chosen  to  play  for  the  South.  I  think  it  will 
be  so  good  for  him.” 

“  I’m  sure  it  will,”  Mortimer  replied.  “  Besides 
he’s  a  hard-working  player  and  he  deserves  it.” 

”  What  exactly  will  it  do  for  him?”  inquired 
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Elvey,  who  could  be  irritatingly  analytical  at  times. 
”  Is  it  necessary  for  his  development  that  he  should 
bark  his  shins  or  break  his  knee-caps?  There  is  a 
good  chance  of  that  in  a  Rugby  game,  I  believe.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Mortimer  jovially,  “  it  gets  him  in 
a  healthy  sporting  set.  Besides  it’s  something  to 
do.  I  only  wish  I  had  learnt  to  play  Rugger  when 
I  was  young.” 

”And  I  am  glad  for  Ronald  to  have  broadening 
influences  too,”  Mrs.  Claverton  explained.  When 
she  was  not  certain  how  to  express  herself  she 
always  spoke  of  “  broadening  influences.”  The 
phrase  was  a  convenient  waste-heap  which  might 
mean  anything  and  sounded  well  in  any  context. 

I  have  been  just  a  little — a  very  little — but  just 
a  little  afraid  that  Mr.  Rashley’s  influence — well — ” 

”  Oh  no,”  honest  Mortimer  cried.  He  always 
saw  everything  and  everyone  through  rosy  specta¬ 
cles.  It  was  as  if  he  had  risen  with  a  good  diges¬ 
tion  from  a  good  breakfast  having  had  a  good 
night’s  sleep.  “  Oh  no,  Rashley’s  a  thundering 
good  chap.  He  couldn’t  do  anyone  any  harm.” 

tf  Do  you  not  think,”  said  Mrs.  Claverton,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Elvey,  “  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  man  to 
be — well  too  strong  in  his  religious  observances? 
I  want  to  know  what  men  think  on  this  subject. 
Why  for  instance  do  you  never  go  to  Church?” 

This  was  a  shade  too  direct  for  Elvey.  He  was, 
however,  equal  to  the  occasion.  ”  It  is  evidently 
not  good  for  me,”  he  answered,  "  because  I  like  it.” 

Mrs.  Claverton,  who  had  been  so  puzzled  about 
Ronald  that  she  was  fast  becoming  a  religious 
monomaniac,  through  fear  of  religion,  admitted 
that  she  did  not  understand. 
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Elvey,  who  did  not  mean  her  to  understand,  said, 
"  It  has  been  a  matter  of  painful  and  long  experi¬ 
ence  to  me — that  the  things  which  1  enjoy  do  me 
no  good.  The  two  things  which  I  most  enjoy  in 
life  are  a  theatre  supper  at  the  Trocadero  and 
yachting  on  the  Solent  in  the  early  spring,  before 
the  summer  heat  has  burnt  everyone  up.  But 
neither  of  them  does  me  good.  The  one  gives  me 
indigestion  and  the  other  seasickness  and  rheuma¬ 
tism.  Consequently  when  I  find  myself  taking  a 
genuine  pleasure  in  Church  services  I  feel  I  must 
stop.  The  only  things  that  do  one  any  good  are 
the  things  one  unfeignedly  dislikes.” 

Mrs.  Claverton  misunderstood  just  enough  of 
this  to  feel  that  it  harmonised  with  her  own  senti¬ 
ments.  “  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,” 
she  said.  "  I  do  certainly  feel  there’s  a  danger.” 
And  there  she  stopped ;  for  she  realised  that  if  she 
went  further  she  would  disclose  her  wholesale 
inability  to  comprehend  the  fundamentals  of  Elvey ’s 
philosophy. 

Mortimer,  who,  however,  was  not  afraid  of  his 
friend,  and  blundered  in  where  angels  and  Mrs. 
Claverton  feared  to  tread,  remarked  :  "  You  don’t 
live  up  to  those  ideas,  Elvey,  do  you?  \  ou  are 
always  planning  to  do  what  you  enjoy.  I  should 
say  you  had  a  remarkably  easy  time  of  it.” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  Elvey  replied,  ‘'educated 
and  intelligent  beings  like  myself  never  practise 
what  they  preach.  If  one  practises  one  has  never 
time  to  preach.  It  never  answers,  and  one’s  ideals 
become  so  commonplace  if  one  drags  them  down 
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into  the  mire  of  human  experience.  Do  you  not 
agree,  Mrs.  Claverton  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Claverton,  who  was  beginning  to  be  afraid 
that  she  was  being  made  fun  of,  gave  vent  to  her 
nervous  smile.  "  I’m  afraid  I  must  go  and  look 
after  the  supper,”  she  said,  “  servants  are  so  foolish 
where  food  is  concerned— do  you  not  think  so?” 

“  j  so  enj°y  blaming  servants  that  I  never  keep 

any,”  Elvey  answered.  But  Mrs.  Claverton  had 
fled. 


Ronald  exceeded  all  the  anticipations  of  his 
friends  in  the  great  match.  He  felt  that  his  reputa¬ 
tion  was  at  stake  and  that  made  him  sufficiently 
nervous  to  be  successful.  Consequently  he  did 
some  astonishingly  good  things  and  practically 
von  the  game.  When  it  was  over  he  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  friendly  congratulations  which 
nearly  made  him  lose  his  head.  As  if  in  a  dream 
he  heard  the  captain  tell  him  that  he  stood  a  chance 
of  finding  a  place  in  the  English  team.  The 
captain  was  one  of  those  conventional  beings  who 
are  only  generous  when  they  act  on  impulse,  and 
Ronald  knew  him  sufficiently  well  to  doubt  his 
sincerity.  However,  generous  words,  though  in¬ 
sincere,  are  pleasing — and  besides  these  came  from 
one  in  authority.  So  Ronald  realised  that  he  had 

something  to  live  for  and  was  radiant  with  antici¬ 
pation. 

That  evening  he  met  Miss  Hatherley.  Miss 
Hatherley  was  divided  between  a  desire  to  flirt  with 
Ronald  by  pretending  to  snub  him,  and  to  adore 
him  for  possessing  the  qualities  woman  most 
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admires.  In  the  end  the  desire  to  adore  was 
triumphant  and  Ronald  became  instantly  convinced 
that  he  loved  Miss  Hatherley.  Miss  Hatherley  was 
a  pretty  girl  and  was  keenly  alive.  She  was  com¬ 
paratively  natural  and  dressed  so  well  that  one 
noticed  her  figure  rather  than  her  dress.  She  had 
been  a  sister  to  several  brothers,  who  had  teased 
her  effectively  enough  to  complete  her  education. 

“  I’m  awfully  pleased  you  have  done  so  splen¬ 
didly,”  said  Miss  Hatherley.  “  I  knew  you  would, 
the  moment  I  saw  vou  come  on  to  the  field.  I 
wasn’t  wrong  either.” 

Ronald  blushed  slightly  and  turned  aside  the 
compliment,  though  it  pleased  him  more  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  admit.  “  Were  you  really 
there?”  he  answered.  “It  was  very  decent  of 
you  to  come.” 

“Oh,  my  brothers  taught  me  to  be  keen  on 
footer,”  the  girl  said.  “  Besides — well  I  don’t  like 
the  North,  you  know,  it’s  so  cold  and  bare.  I  felt 
I  must  come,  in  any  case,  to  cheer  the  South.” 

“  I’m  sure  you  spurred  us  on  to  victory.  Wasn’t 
Lazenby  splendid  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
sprinter  ?  ” 

The  girl  enthusiastically  assented.  Then  Ronald 
asked  :  “  Who  did  you  think  was  the  best  man  on 
the  Northerners’  side?” 

Miss  Hatherley  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
considered  deeply.  Presently  she  said  “  I  really 
don’t  know.” 

Ronald  thought  the  matter  over  and  came  to  the 
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conclusion  she  was  right.  It  was  very  hard  to  tell 
who  was  best.  The  Northerners  had  all  been  solid, 
average  players,  without  a  spark  of  individuality, 
dhe  more  Ronald  thought  over  that  answer  the 
more  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  good 
answer,  and  that  Miss  Hatherley  was  not  only  the 
prettiest,  but  the  most  sensible  and  lovable  girl  he 
had  ever  met.  He  watched  her  that  evening  from 
various  angles  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
being  entertained,  and  each  time  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  beautiful.  Ronald  there¬ 
fore  entered  the  first  stage  of  falling  in  love.  He 
was  not  sufficiently  fascinated  to  be  insensible  to 
all  other  influences.  He  was  simply  enthusiastic 
and  supplied  with  a  motive  for  living  and  living 
well. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Miss  Hatherley  had  said  “  I 
really  don’t  know  ”  because  she  really  did  not 
know.  And  that  was  due,  not  to  the  peculiar 
composition  of  the  Northern  team,  but  to  a  feminine 
disinclination  to  think  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Miss  Hatherley  was  not  stupid;  she  had  far  greater 
powers  within  herself  than  she  would  ever  realise. 
Her  trivialities  were  not  the  result  of  foolishness, 
but  of  the  normal  twentieth-century  environment  of 
young  women,  which  effectually  prevented  her  from 
knowing  herself.  Though  she  thought  she  was 
free,  she  was  in  reality  violently  suppressed.  And 
so  her  energies  found  vent  in  being  bright  rather 
than  clever,  impressing  outsiders  with  her  power 
to  reason  in  elementary  territory.  But  beyond  the 
boundary  of  that  territory  she  never  ventured 
because  no  one  had  ever  encouraged  her  to  explore. 
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If  anyone,  as  Ronald  had  done  in  this  case,  tried  to 
induce  her  to  cross  the  rubicon  she  thought  deeply 
of  nothing ;  and  then,  after  a  suitable  interval,  said, 
“  I  really  don’t  know.”  That  adverb  possessed  a 
touch  of  genius;  it  made  people  admire  her  humility, 
it  gave  a  general  tone  to  an  otherwise  bald  and 
hackneyed  statement,  and  it  lent  the  suggestion 
that  she  was  so  capable  and  clear  minded  that  she 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  the  greater  problems 
of  the  more  advanced  regions.  Wise  people  realise 
that  the  more  one  knows  of  a  question  the  less 
easily  one  can  answer  it.  They  thought  that  this 
was  Miss  Hatherley’s  position  and  did  not  discover 
her  immaturity.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  adverb 
will  do. 

Yet,  even  had  Ronald  understood,  he  would  not 
have  objected.  Men  like  women  to  understand 
things  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they  object  if  they 
know  things  too  intimately.  They  regard  such 
knowledge  as  an  intrusion  upon  masculine 
monopoly.  Hence,  the  comparative  ignorance  of 
the  average  woman  is  an  asset  to  matrimony. 

Not  long  after  this  Ronald  received  a  letter  in 
Rashley’s  writing.  He  opened  it  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings.  As  his  mother  had  intimated  to  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere,  he  had  imperceptibly  moved  farther  away 
from  Rashley’s  influence.  He  had  not  given  up 
any  of  his  religious  observances.  He  still  served 
regularly  at  Berwick  Church.  But  the  excitement 
of  his  football  triumph  and  his  devotion  to  Miss 
Hatherley  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  just  now 
Rashley  seemed  a  little  out  of  place.  However,  on 
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reading  the  letter  he  was  agreeably  surprised;  it 
ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  dear  Ronald, 

I  do  heartily  congratulate  you.  I  expect  you 
will  have  become  a  little  weary  of  congratulations, 
so  I  will  not  say  more  than  this.  I  was  on  the 
gi ound  and  saw  you  play.  You  were  excellent, 
strong,  a  little  too  generous  in  passing,  and  not 
quite  self-confident  enough.  Still  that  is  erring 
on  the  right  side.  Don’t  think  I’m  dogmatic. 
I  can  t  play  Rugger  now,  but  sometimes  an 
outsider  can  make  good  suggestions. 

I  hope  and  believe  you  will  play  in  the 
English  team.  If  you  do,  make  up  your  mind 
what  you’re  going  to  do  when  you  get  the  ball. 
^  ou  seem  to  me  a  little  apt  to  hesitate  and  against 
the  Scots  or  Welsh  that  would  be  fatal.  You’re 
a  capital  sprinter  and  you  must  have  a  wonderful 
reserve  of  wind.  How  I  envy  you  t 

"  By  the  way  are  you  coming  as  was  sug- 
gested  this  Passiontide  to  St.  Michael’s  ?  If  you 
decide  to  do  so  I  should  suggest  training  on  your 
account— drawing  up  strict  rules,  I  mean,  from 
Ash  Wednesday.  Then  come  to  the  Clergy 
House  about  the  Thursday  before  Passion 
Sunday  and  stop  till  Easter  Monday  morning. 
You  won’t  regret  having  done  it.  Besides  it  will 
be  an  excellent  preparation  if  you  are  to  play  at 
Blackheath  on  April  24. 

You  rs  ever, 

T.  Rashley.” 
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Ronald  was  so  pleased  that  Rashley  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  to  the  match  that  he  felt  the 
suggestions  as  to  a  devotional  exercise  during 
Passiontide  were  entirely  in  keeping.  Elvey  was 
present  when  the  letter  came  and  Ronald  explained 
the  nature  of  the  invitation  and  asked  for  advice  as 
to  what  he  should  do. 

Elvey,  who  had  occasional  moments  of  sanitv, 
said  “  I  should  accept.” 

"Why?**  Ronald  asked,  “  is  it  necessary?” 

“  You  have  used  exactly  the  right  word,”  Elvey 
replied.  “  Nothing  is  more  necessary  than  con¬ 
stantly  changing  one’s  surroundings  and  one’s 
experiences.  That  is  why  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
spend  a  holiday  twice  in  the  same  place.  It  is 
partly  because  I  dare  not  face  the  hotel  servants 
whom  I  have  under-tipped,  but  chiefly  because  it 
is  a  duty  always  to  be  visiting  new  territory.  Just 
now  you  are  too  full  of  football  and  feminine 
attractions.  You  must  take  up  for  a  while  either 
religion  or  aeroplaning.  Otherwise  you  will 
become  a  one-sided  genius  and  then  will  degenerate 
into  a  monomaniac  and  a  bore.  From  such  a  fate, 
good  Lord  deliver  you.” 

“  You’ve  escaped  that  anyhow,”  Ronald  re¬ 
marked.  “  You  have  something  to  say  on  every 
subject.” 

“  I  long  ago  discovered,”  said  Elvey,  caressing 
the  ring  which  he  wore  on  the  little  finger  of  his 
right  hand,  “  that  the  secret  of  success  is  to  know 
nothing  thoroughly  but  to  be  able  to  disguise  how 
little  you  know.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  listen 
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with  apparent  intelligence,  and  you  can  do  that  by 
merely  seeming  to  be  interested.  If  you  are  well 
enough  trained  to  do  this,  your  genius  will  become 
at  once  convinced  that  you  are  almost  as  clever  as 
himself.  I  have  never  known  that  hypocrisy  to 
fail.” 

So  Ronald  wrote  and  said  he  would  come. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  impressions  of  the  devotional  exercises,  which 
Rashley  described  as  "spiritual  Sandows,”  had 
better  be  conveyed  in  Ronald’s  own  language.  So 
they  are  set  forth,  much  as  I  discovered  them  a 
year  or  so  ago  in  a  portfolio  bequeathed  to  me. 
Here  and  there  the  cruder  expressions  have  been 
touched  up,  and  some  of  the  more  offending- 
adverbs  withdrawn.  An  editor  cannot  deny  him¬ 
self  the  luxury  of  the  blue  pencil  in  the  most  perfect 
of  manuscripts  :  — 

".  .  .  .  I  turned  up  at  the  Clergy  House  on 
Thursday  evening  about  seven.  I  was  rather  sorry 
I  had  agreed  to  come.  It  was  like  entering  a 
monastery.  Everything  outside  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  become  so  decent.  Rashley  showed  me  mv 
room,  bare  and  cold,  and  a  bed  as  hard  as  my  old 
one  at  Eton.  It  was  raining  outside  and  miserable. 
The  windows  were  wide  open,  as  Rashley  has 
strange  ideas  about  fresh  air.  I  closed  them  almost 
up.  I  felt  cold,  and  the  thing  they  called  dinner — 
with  cold  water  coloured  with  lime  juice — was 
beastly.  I  was  glad  we  were  spared  the  curates. 
Rashley  and  I  were  alone.  The  others  were  con¬ 
ducting  missions  or  something  of  the  sort. 

"After  dinner  Rashley,  who  was  quite  unlike 
himself — very  severe  and  professional,  said  : 

"  *  Now  I’m  going  to  prescribe  for  you.  I  want 
you  to  carry  everything  out  as  I  tell  you.  It  will 
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be  dull  and  hard  at  first,  but  gradually  you’ll 
appreciate  it.  You’ve  come  to  work,  haven’t  you  ?  ’ 
I  said  ‘  Of  course.  But  you  must  explain 
everything  pretty  thoroughly,  for  I’m  quite  at  sea 
with  this  sort  of  thing.’ 

“  Rashley  said,  'What  sort  of  thing?  You 
don’t  know  the  treatment  yet.  Now  listen.’ 

“  Then  he  began  to  give  me  a  programme  for 
my  day.  I  needn’t  describe  it,  for  it  will  come  out 
in  my  diary. 

"  Friday. 

Down  to  9.0  breakfast.  Rashley  has  got  a  new 
curate,  Evans  by  name, — not  at  all  a  bad  fellow. 
He  wears  glasses,  but  otherwise  looks  athletic. 
The  round-faced  curate  is  still  here,  however,  and 
smiles,  even  in  Lent.  I  felt  like  a  good  ride,  but  I 
followed  out  the  programme  and  read  what  each 
day  in  the  coming  two  weeks  is  supposed  to  com¬ 
memorate.  It  will  be  a  pretty  busy  time.  I  went 
to  Matins  and  Evensong,  at  the  latter  quite  a 
number  of  people.  I  was  surprised.  I  felt  slack 
and  a  little  bored  and  went  to  bed  early. 

“  Saturday. 

Much  the  same  as  Friday.  I  went  a  walk  with 
Rashley  in  the  afternoon  and  saw  the  scouts  play¬ 
ing  in  a  little  bit  of  park  just  outside  the  church — a 
pretty  place  for  South  London.  Evans  is  excellent 
with  them,  and  my  good  opinion  of  him  increases. 
Evensong  was  at  8.0  to-day,  and  the  church  was 
almost  full.  There  was  a  sort  of  instruction  by 
Rashley  instead  of  a  sermon,  all  about  the  coming 
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week . I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like.  They 

make  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  hasn’t  seemed  at  all 
like  a  Saturday.  I  wanted  a  dance  at  night  and 
shouldn’t  have  minded  a  little  champagne. 

“  Passion  Sunday. 

I’m  so  glad  we’ve  really  begun.  It  has  been 
quite  a  wonderful  day.  I  was  up  to  Mass  at  8.0. 
Breakfast.  Then  to  Matins.  I’ve  given  up  smok¬ 
ing.  Matins  was  quiet,  but  I  liked  it.  Then  came 
the  High  Mass  at  11.0.  I’ve  never  been  at  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  The  hymns  were  simply  splendid. 
I’ve  gone  mad  over  that  tune  to  the  '  Vexilla 
Regis.’  It  keeps  ringing  in  my  ears.  The  '  Pange 
Lingua  ’  is  very  fine  too.  Those  old  fellows  in  the 
early  days  knew  how  to  write  music.  Evensong 
was  simply  packed.  I  began  to  feel  something 
was  going  to  happen.  Evans  preached  splendidly. 
I  shall  try  his  ideas.  He  said  we  must  all  go 
through  the  Passion  as  if  it  were  actually  happen¬ 
ing  day  by  day.  Passion  Sunday  was  the  time 
when  the  first  strains  of  the  great  drama  could  be 
faintly  heard  .  .  .  By  next  Sunday  it  would  be 
right  upon  us  ....  It  is  all  extraordinarily  inter¬ 
esting.  I  never  knew  religion  could  be  so  interest¬ 
ing  before.  Oh  for  a  pipe  after  supper  to-night 
and  a  little  decent  food  !  ” 

Here  the  editor  must  interpose.  The  diary  of  the 
days  which  follow  contains  no  very  interesting 
information.  But  for  those  who  knew  Ronald 
there  were  many  words  to  be  read  within  the  lines. 
It  was  Rashlev’s  suggestion  that  as  part  of  his 
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exercise  he  should  write  a  diary,  and  he  seems,  as 
he  goes  on  day  by  day,  to  warm  to  it  very  much. 
The  diary  certainly  improves  in  style.  Monday 
and  Tuesday  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
reaction  from  Sunday,  but  Rashley  insisted  on  an 
hour  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  strenuous 
exercise  in  the  church  gymnasium.  The  afternoons 
till  5.30  Evensong  were  always  spent  in  the  open 
air,  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  reading  and 
devotional  preparation  for  his  Easter  Communion 
and  confession.  Rashley  seems  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  with  Ronald  about  confession. 
"That’s  all  right,”  Ronald  said,  when  his  instructor 
began  to  explain  that  confession  was  not  compul- 
sory  and  was  simply  recommended.  "  I’ll  do  the 
whole  thing  properly  now  I’m  here.  Please  don’t 
let  me  leave  anything  out.”  So  he  set  to  work  to 
divide  his  life  up  into  sections  and  to  examine 
himself  for  about  an  hour  a  day.  Rashley  also 
gave  him  a  long  list  of  intercessions  which  he 
worked  at,  also  daily,  in  the  lady-chapel  by  himself. 

One  extract  from  the  diary  of  these  first  days  is 
worth  recording.  Ronald  served  daily  at  the  7.0 
Mass. 

"  I  used  to  think,”  he  says,  “  that  once  a  week 
was  too  often.  I  felt  I  was  only  going  through 
outward  forms  and  that  I’d  got  a  little  too  familiar 
with  it  all  to  appreciate  it  properly.  Now  I’ve 
found  out  my  mistake.  I  went  too  little  to  Mass, 
not  too  often.  I  simply  never  realised  before  what 
the  Mass  could  be.  I’m  looking  forward  to  it  more 
and  more  every  day.” 

Once  or  twice  in  his  descriptions  there  is  the 
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suspicion  of  the  super-emotional,  which  reveals  a 
new  and  unsuspected  strain  in  his  character.  But 
on  the  whole  the  tone  is  sensible  and  steady.  Let 
the  diary  continue  to  tell  its  own  story. 

”  Saturday. 

There  has  been  a  surprising*  break  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to-day.  It  was  the  day,  as  Eve  been 
reading,  when  Christ  went  to  Simon’s  house  and 
the  woman  poured  ointment  on  his  feet.  Rashley 
says  we  must  follow  each  step  in  the  journey  prac¬ 
tically,  and  that  this  was  the  day  for  outside 
recreation, — a  kind  of  breather  before  the  stiffer 
work  of  next  week  begins.  So  I  went  out  with  the 
scouts  this  morning  and  spent  the  day  in  the 
country,  and  only  just  got  back  in  time  for  Even¬ 
song.  I  quite  missed  my  pipe  again — I  had  begun 
to  get  over  it,  without  knowing  it.  It  was  a 
glorious  day — Rashley  says  we  always  get  splendid 
weather  in  Holy  Week.  He  came  with  us  and 
Evans,  of  course,  came  too.  Rashley  was  quite 
like  his  usual  self.  It  was  like  that  fellow  in  Great 
Expectations  who  gradually  shook  off  his  London 
ways  the  farther  he  got  away  from  the  office.  We 
had  a  splendid  time.  I’ve  grown  quite  fond  of  the 
kiddies,  almost  as  fond  as  Evans  seems  to  be.  We 
had  tracking  and  a  scout  game  and  altogether  a 
wild  time  of  it  and  ate  a  picnic  luncheon  in  the 
woods.  It  was  then  that  I  longed  for  my  pipe.  I 
feel  as  fit  as  anything.  We  got  back  for  Evensong. 
They  are  busy  decorating  the  chancel  with  palms. 
They  sang  the  '  Vexilla  Regis  ’  again.  It’s  a 
ripping  tune.  How  poor  mu-ic  hall  songs  will 
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seem  after  that !  Rashley  gave  another  long- 
instruction,  and  we  all  began  to  tone  down  again 
and  get  serious.  I’m  quite  excited  about  to-morrow. 
The  service  was  not  over  till  past  ten. 

“  Palm  Sunday. 

I  have  quite  caught  the  spirit  of  this  idea  at  last. 
I  woke  feeling  something  important  was  going  to 
happen.  I  read  over  to  myself  the  events  of  the 
day — Rashley  has  made  out  a  list  for  me — but  I 
did  not  go  to  an  early  Mass.  Breakfast  was  rather 
a  hurried  meal.  Matins  was  put  half  an  hour 
earlier,  and  there  were  not  quite  so  many  people 
present  as  the  Sunday  before.  The  High  Mass 
was  crowded  long  before  ii.o.  First  of  all  came 
the  procession  of  palms.  I  thought  I  should  think 
it  rather  absurd.  But  it  was  magnificent.  I  can’t 
quite  describe  what  I  felt  about  the  service.  It  was 
a  sort  of  feeling  of  pleasure  and  excitement  and 
good  spirits — but  that  it  was  such  a  kind  of  good 
spirits  that  it  was  quite  all  right  feeling  like  it  in 
church.  St.  Michael’s  is  an  enormous  church,  and 
the  crowd  itself  was  a  great  sight.  The  procession 
had  about  800  in  it.  I  wished  there  were  more  verses 
of  the  '  Vexilla  Regis.’  At  the  west  end  the 
procession  halted  and  they  read  the  Gospel  of  the 
palms,  the  choir,  each  with  a  palm,  stood  facing 
each  other.  Then  the  procession  moved  on  back 
to  the  altar,  and  the  palms  were  blessed.  They 
sang  'All  glory  laud  and  honour,’  and  then  that 
fine  hymn,  '  Ride  on,  ride  on  in  majesty.’  My 
word  ! — how  they  did  sing  it — everyone  in  the 
church  was  taking  part.  I  saw  one  or  two  women 
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holding  up  their  babies  to  see  the  procession — poor 
little  kids.  Then  the  service  began.  We  came 
to  the  Gospel — it’s  a  tremendous  length,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  all  over  in  a  moment.  They  sang  it  to 
Vittoria’s  setting,  with  the  celebrant’s  part,  and 
Christ  and  Pilate  and  the  crowd.  I  was  taken 
aback  by  it,  but  it  did  make  me  think.  The  rest  of 
the  service  was  the  same  as  usual — a  very  short 
sermon  from  Rashley,  making  an  appeal  for  a 
special  observance  of  the  coming  week.  After  the 
service  everyone  went  up  to  receive  their  palm.  I 
never  saw  a  more  curious  sight.  There  were  boys 
and  girls,  and  professional  men  and  ladies  in 
swagger  dresses,  and  working  men  and  women  out 
of  the  streets — all  taking  their  turn  and  passing 
across  the  altar  to  where  the  priests  sat  giving  out 
the  palms.  I  went  and  got  mine.  I  shall  hang  it 
up  somewhere  at  home.  When  I  got  outside  the 
church  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  to  my  amazement 
it  was  a  quarter  to  two.  I  could  have  gone  on  at 
that  service  for  ever.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  out 
for  a  walk  by  myself.  It  seemed  quite  unlike  an 
ordinary  Sunday.  Evensong  was  very  crowded. 
The  service  seemed  a  little  less  joyful.  They  had 
the  two  Palm  Sunday  hymns  again.  What  a  short 
time  it  is  to  Easter  now,  and  yet  what  a  lot  separates 
us !  .... 

“  Monday. 

I  got  up  and  served  at  the  8.0  Mass.  Those 
Passion  gospels  are  wonderful;  they’re  so  interest¬ 
ing.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  sung  as  on  Sunday. 
There  were  quite  a  large  number  of  people  present, 
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although  there  had  been  Masses  at  6.0  and  7.0. 
What  people  miss  by  not  coming  to  Mass  in  Holy 
W eek !  I  said  this  to  Rashley  to-day,  and  he 
replied  'You’re  becoming  a  Pharisee?’  In  the 
morning  I  worked  hard  at  my  preparation  in  church. 
It  was  wonderful  and  a  little  distracting  to  see  all 
kinds  of  people  going  to  their  Confession.  I’m 
going  to  leave  mine  till  the  last  thing  on  Easter 
Eve.  I  rather  funk  it.  I  read  over  the  events  of 
the  day  and  I  seemed  to  hear  the  tramp  of  feet  and 
the  music  of  the  ‘  Vexilla  Regis’  in  the  distance. 
Evensong  was  at  8.0  with  a  popular  Litany  at  the 
end.  It  was  as  full  as  an  ordinary  Sunday  evening. 
I  enjoyed  the  day — though  not  quite  so  much  as 
Palm  Sunday.” 

Tuesday  contains  nothing  of  much  interest  and 
we  can  pass  on  to  Ronald’s  impressions  of  Holy 
W  ednesday. 

It  seems  ages  ago  since  Palm  Sunday,  already. 
Now  we  begin  to  get  really  close  to  things.  I  wish 
I  could  describe  all  I  really  feel.  Nothing  very 
much  happened  in  the  Events  of  the  Day ;  it  was 
very  quiet.  Still  more  people  at  the  8.0  Mass,  and 
they  say  there  were  hundreds  at  7.0.  I’m  going 
to  try  and  make  my  Easter  Communion  a  success. 
I’ve  put  down  lots  of  things  as  thanksgivings  to 
make  then.  Evensong  to-day  was  at  5.30,  so  not  so 
many  people  were  present.  But  the  church  was 
quite  full  at  8.0.  There  was  a  sermon  by  a  stranger, 
the  man  who  is  going  to  preach  the  Three  Hours 
on  Friday.  It  was  great.  He  looked  such  a  manly 
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fellow  and  I  hear  he  used  to  play  Rugger  for 
Marlborough.  Then  came  Tenebrae  at  9.0.  A 
good  many  were  present.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
write  and  describe  all  I  feel  about  it.  First  of  all 
I  felt  1  was  back  in  the  middle  ages.  The  hangings 
by  the  altar  were  all  black  and  everything  seemed 
very  severe.  But  I  quite  warmed  up  when  it  came 
to  our  singing  Gregorians  without  any  organ. 
There  were  simply  any  amount  of  psalms  to  get 
through,  but  it  was  splendid.  I  borrowed  a  cassock 
and  came  in  the  choir.  It  was  one  roll  of  men  s 
voices.  I  hadn’t  felt  very  fit  that  evening — a  bit 
of  a  chill,  I  think,  for  there  were  frosts  these  moon¬ 
light  nights.  But  after  the  first  verse  or  two  I 
simply  warmed  up  and  felt  as  fit  as  if  Id  been 
riding  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  Downs.  It  s 
a  splendid  tonic.  Then  came  the  music  of  the 
‘  invisible  ’  choir — they  were  stowed  away  some¬ 
where  behind  the  altar.  When  the  psalms  were 
going  on  I  felt  so  light-hearted  I  could  have 
cheered.  But  the  singing  of  that  music  was 
altogether  different.  It  was  something  wonderful — 
a  weird  kind  of  lamentation,  and  then  the  softest 
kind  of  harmony  for  the  responses.  I’ve  never 
heard  anything  like  it — the  tunes  are  still  ringing 
in  my  ears.  It  brought  the  Passion  nearer  to  me 
than  I’ve  felt  it  yet.  It  was  all  about  the  next  day— 
the  Betrayal,  the  Agony,  the  Institution  of  the 
Communion.  More  psalms — but  now  I  felt  sub¬ 
dued — and  then  more  singing.  Last  of  all  came 
Lauds,  and  then  the  psalms  were  so  bright  1  felt 
just  as  I’d  felt  for  the  first  psalms.  Then  we  sang 
the  Benedictus  and  suddenly  the  lights  were  put 
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out.  At  first  I  thought  it  a  bit  theatrical,  but  the 
darkness  grew  on  me.  I’ve  never  heard  anything 
so  lovely  as  the  Miserere.  I  could  see  the  moon 
shining  through  the  windows  and  the  curve  of  the 
arches  right  above  me.  I  could  have  gone  on  for 
ever.  Last  of  all,  a  short  prayer,  a  short  silence — 
tremendous  silence  too — and  then  a  book  was 
banged,  and  we  felt  our  way  out.  The  light  in  the 
vestry  was  dazzling.  I  went  back  to  bed  and  slept 
hard.  I  was  very  tired. 

“  Maundy  Thursday. 

I  really  don’t  know  how  to  describe  this  day.  In 
the  early  morning  there  was  a  sung  Mass,  and  the 
white  colouring  and  the  music  seemed  almost  like 
a  festival  again.  Frankly  it  jarred,  it  seemed  so  out 
of  place.  Another  simply  perfect  day — sunshine 
and  very  cold  and  frosty  at  night — not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  and  no  wind.  All  the  altars  have  been 
stripped  bare.  It  was  a  busy  day— much  the  same 
as  Wednesday  for  me,  but  there  seemed  double  the 
amount  to  do.  I  don’t  somehow  like  the  idea  of 
Confession.  I  ve  been  such  a  rotten  bad  lot  and 
such  an  awful  slacker.  I  saw  some  of  the  little 
chaps  going  whom  we  were  out  with  on  Saturday. 
They  take  it  very  seriously,  but  I  don’t  suppose 
they’ve  very  much  on  their  conscience.  Holidays 
are  in  the  air.  Everybody’s  come  away  from 
offices  and  we  shall  have  a  full  staff  to-night.  I 
feel  extraordinarily  excited.  The  church  at  8.0  was 
packed.  They  had  the  same  Litany  and  there  was 
another  good  sermon.  I  picked  up  a  good  deal— 
but  I  feel  like  an  awful  outsider  in  all  these  things. 
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“  Then  came  Tenebrae.  I  felt  quite  at  home 
with  it  this  time.  I  knew  where  to  find  my  place 
in  the  books.  But  it  seemed  much  more  serious. 
We  felt  somehow  we’d  got  to  the  centre  of  things. 
All  through  the  music  of  the  choir  I  seemed  to  see 
Gethsemane  and  the  picture  Rashley  has  in  his 
study  where  the  disciples  are  sleeping,  and  Our 
Lord  is  praying,  and  far  away  in  the  distance  is 
the  gleam  of  lanterns  Judas  and  his  band  are 
carrying  as  they  come  to  the  Betrayal.  The  music 
is  all  about  Good  Friday  and  rather  terrible.  I 
liked  it  though.  It  made  one  think  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  day  to-morrow  would  be.  What  a  lot 
happened  this  night, — I  can’t  think  how  I  never 
realised  it  before.  After  Tenebrae  I  didn’t  go 
straight  to  bed.  I  began  to  read  the  events  of  the 
night,  as  Rashley  had  planned  for  me,  and  all  those 
chapters  in  St.  John  of  what  Our  Lord  said  and 
prayed.  I’d  heard  them  of  course  as  Lessons  in 
Church  this  week,  but  I  hadn’t  thought  what  they 
meant.  St.  John  is  almost  dramatic;  I  think  it’s  a 
wonderful  touch  where  he  speaks  of  Judas  leaving 
the  supper-table  and  going  out  into  the  night.  It 
was  long  past  midnight  when  I’d  finished.  I 
stopped  reading  where  Our  Lord  was  led  out  to 
Pilate  and  Peter  was  weeping  bitterly. 

“  Good  Friday. 

I  know  that  I  shall  fail  most  horriblv  in  describ- 

j 

ing  this  day.  It  has  been  far  greater  than  I  ever 
imagined.  I  seem,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to 
have  opened  a  door  and  looked  through  into  some¬ 
thing  I  never  saw  or  thought  of  before.  The  chief 
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thing  I  feel  is  that  all  those  days  when  I  thought 
I  knew  what  religion  was  were  simply  miles  off. 
1  was  not  even  on  the  threshold.  To-day  I  just  got 
there  and  peeped  in.  To-night  1  wish  it  was  always 
Good  Friday — perhaps  it  would  wear  off  but  I  don’t 
think  it  would. 

We  began  with  Matins  and  Litany  at  8.0.  It 
seemed  as  though  only  a  few  hours  had  passed 
since  Tenebrae.  The  sun  was  glorious  and  the  bare 
altar  with  the  black  hangings  made  a  strange 
contrast.  They  had  the  first  part  of  the  Communion 
Service  at  10.30,  but  everything  was  said,  although 
there  was  a  full  choir,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  restraint  in  the  church.  Then  the  choir  let 
themselves  go  and  sang  the  Reproaches  as  if  they 
meant  every  word  of  it.  There  were  a  few  minutes 
to  spare  before  twelve,  and  the  church  meanwhile 
was  filling  up.  I  will  leave  out  all  attempt  to 
describe  the  I  hree  Hours.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
listen  to  the  sermons  whatever  they  were  and  I 
felt  that  everyone  meant  to  do  the  same  too.  I 
never  saw  people  listen  so  intently.  The  preacher 
didn’t  disappoint  us.  He  made  good  use  of  a 
grand  opportunity.  The  time  passed  like  magic. 
I  felt  that  now  had  come  the  great  moment — that 
it  was  now  or  never.  And  as  I,  knelt  and  saw  the 
bare  altar  and  the  veiled  cross  I  seemed  to  be  right 
close  up  to  Calvary.  I  didn’t  say  anything,  I 
couldn’t  think.  I  suppose  my  mind  wasn’t  used 
to  something  so  utterly  new  to  me. 

“  Coming  out  into  the  warm  sunshine  and 
realising  it  was  well  into  the  afternoon  seemed 
awfully  strange.  But  it  was  stranger  still  to  come 
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out  into  the  road  and  meet  holiday  trippers  spend¬ 
ing  their  day  out.  It  was  just  like  a  Bank  Holiday 
to  them— like  it  used  to  be  to  me.  1  looked  up  at 
the  big  Good  Friday  Service  list  outside  the  church¬ 
yard  gate  and  saw  the  words  '  Is  it  nothing  to  you, 
all  ye  that  pass  by?’  and  I  was  just  beginning  to 
think  badly  of  these  people  when  I  remembered 
Rashley’s  warning  to  me  about  the  Pharisee.  After 
all  they  didn’t  know  what  they  were  missing. 

“  This  has  been  my  first  experience,  or  perhaps 
1  should  say  my  nearest  approach  to  real  fasting. 
Breakfast  and  then  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  hot  cross  bun  at  3.30,  and  that’s  been  all. 
And  yet  strangely  enough,  or,  if  one  believes  the 
Bible,  naturally  enough,  I’ve  felt  all  the  better, 
physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  as  Rashley 
would  say. 

“  I  wandered  back  to  Evensong  at  4.30.  It  was 
very  quiet — only  a  few  people  there,  and  just  a  few 
boys  to  sing.  The  Great  Tragedy  seemed  over. 
It  was  very  peaceful.  Then  Rashley  and  the  choir 
and  the  servers  and  a  good  many  other  people 
formed  a  procession  and  went  out  to  preach  in  the 
streets.  I  watched  them  go.  Some  of  the  men 
took  the  pipes  out  of  their  mouths  and  raised  their 
hats  as  the  cross  went  by.  1  thought  that  perhaps  I 
or  some  of  my  friends  would  not  have  done  that ! 

“  But  i  went  back  into  the  almost  empty  church 
and  sat  there  for  a  bit  while  the  light  faded  away. 
I  don’t  know  what  I  thought  of ;  but  I  know — well 
I  don’t  feel  I  can  say  very  well.  Before  7.0  the 
church  began  to  fill  up,  but  with  quite  a  different 
set  of  people.  They  seemed  to  have  come  in  out 
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of  the  streets.  They  sat  still  and  the  choir  sang 
them  the  first  part  of  the  '  Redemption.’  It  was 
going  over  all  the  events  of  the  day  again  only 
setting  them  to  music.  I  know  it’s  the  fashion  to 
sneer  at  Gounod.  I’m  glad  that  I’m  not  musical 
enough  to  understand  how  that’s  possible.  All  I 
know  is  that  Gounod’s  music  has  real  soul,  and  it’s 
simply  nonsense  to  say  it’s  soft.  I  never  heard 
anything  finer  than  his  great  March  to  Calvary 
and  the  wonderful  way  he  brings  the  '  Vexilla 
Regis  ’  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it  again — into  the 
march.  At  the  end  they  sang  '  It  is  finished  ’  to  a 
tune  of  their  own  which  simply  made  the  voice  of 
the  congregation  heave. 

“  I  had  quite  forgotten  there  would  be  Tenebrae. 
but  the  day  couldn’t  have  ended  properly  without. 
It  was  quite  a  different  1  enebrae.  The  music  was 
much  softer  and  more  peaceful ;  and  it  was  much 
shoiter  too.  I  didn  t  know  I  was  tired  till  it  was 
all  over.  As  I  knelt  in  the  darkness  and  heard  the 
Miserere  for  the  last  time  I  felt  I  was  saying  good¬ 
bye  to  an  old  friend.  I  was  awfully  sorry.  The 
last  Response  seemed  to  repeat  and  repeat  as 
though  it  didn’t  like  to  come  to  an  end.  That’s 
just  what  I  felt. 

“  Easter  Eve. 

The  first  part  of  this  day  I  didn’t  like  at  all.  I 
didn’t  quite  know  where  I  was  or  how  to  behave. 
It  seemed  half  and  half— a  reaction  after  Good 
Friday  and  yet  still  Lent.  I  got  up  very  late  and 
then  went  out  to  buy  some  tobacco  and  see  the 
shops.  Everyone  was  very  busy.  I  felt  I  was  out 
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in  the  world  again  and  yet  that  I  didn’t  belong  to 
it.  It  has  been  another  glorious  morning.  I  think 
my  chief  impression  was  that  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  world  was  still  going  on  as  usual.  It  all 
seems  so  long  ago.  I  came  back  in  time  to  hear 
the  Prophecies  read.  I  didn’t  quite  take  them  in, 
but  I  seemed  to  gather  from  them  that  this  was  a 
wonderful  sort  of  day  with  strange  things  happen¬ 
ing  and  a  very  busy  day  too.  The  church  was  just 
as  we  had  left  it  last  night — Good  Friday  seems 
like  a  dream  of  long  ago.  The  church  is  still  draped 
as  for  death,  but  the  Tragedy  seems  to  have  passed 
away.  Everyone  is  simply  waiting. 

“A  long  sleep  after  luncheon — I  was  tired  out,  I 
admit,  and  then  a  last  preparation  for  my  confes¬ 
sion.  I  forewent  my  cup  of  tea  and  made  once 
more  for  the  church.  It  was  suddenly  changed. 
All  the  Easter  decorations  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  gloomy  drapings,  and  the  Sanctuary  was  one 
mass  of  white  flowers.  A  large  number  of  people 
came  to  Evensong.  It  was  a  simple  Evensong. 
Only  the  boys  were  there  to  sing,  but  they  sang 
'  Ye  Choirs  of  New  Jerusalem,’  and  it  seemed  like 
one  brief  burst  of  Easter  triumph.  Then  the  con¬ 
gregation  melted  away  and  there  were  just  the  few 
of  us  left  who  were  going  to  make  their  confessions. 
I  own  I  funked  it. 

“A  lady  went  before  me.  She  was  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  time,  and  I’m  afraid  many  of  my  good 
resolutions  gave  wav  in  impatience.  Then  at  last 
my  turn  came.  I  went  up  and  I  knelt  down,  and 
the  moment  I  began  to  speak  I  wondered  why  I 
had  ever  been  afraid.  Evans — to  whom  I  went — 
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was  almost  informal.  It  did  me  a  lot  of  good — the 
preparation  especially  I  think.  I  shouldn’t  have 
taken  the  trouble  if  I  hadn’t  been  going  to  tell  it 
to  someone  else.  And  when  I  heard  the  words  of 
Absolution  and  I  got  up  and  went  back  to  my  place, 
I  felt  as  if  a  great  weight  had  been  lifted  away.  I 
really  meant  to  be  good  in  a  way  1  had  never  felt 
before.  I  thought  1  had  just  been  given  a  fresh 
start. 

“  We  had  Compline  in  the  Clergy  House  after 
supper.  Then  to  bed  early  for  I  was  to  be  up  by 
6.o.  But  I  could  not  sleep.  I  went  over  all  my 
past  life  and  thought  of  Margaret  and  Rashley 
and  this  strange  life  I  had  been  living,  and  I  tossed 
about  from  side  to  side  and  wondered  what  Easter 
Day  would  really  be  like.  It  must  have  been  just 
before  dawn  that  I  fell  asleep. 

“  Easter  Day. 

It  has  been  the  strangest  of  all  the  days.  How 
shall  I  ever  describe  it?  I  woke  up  with  a  start 
when  they  brought  me  my  shaving  water  at  five. 
I  knew  at  once  what  day  it  was.  I  felt  above  all 
things  so  anxious  that  I  shouldn’t  be  guilty  of  a 
single  sin  before  my  Communion — that  I  should 
go  quite  pure  .... 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  Crowds  coming 
away  from  five — everyone  up  and  about  and  won¬ 
derfully,  specially  happy.  I  don’t  think  any 
unbeliever  could  have  seen  the  faces  of  these  people 
and  not  have  admitted  there  was  something  in 
Christianity  after  all.  The  dawn  lighted  up  the 
east  end  and  the  pale  windows  were  glorious.  The 
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two  lights  on  the  altar  far  away  were  like  the  angels 
guarding  the  Sepulchre.  I  got  on  well — better 
than  I  thought.  The  crowds  as  they  went  up  to 
receive  were  a  little  distracting  at  first.  But  I  kept 
on  telling  myself  that  this  was  the  supreme  moment, 
and  the  thing  I  had  been  working  for  all  through 
Lent,  and  that  I  was  going  to  meet  my  Risen  Lord. 
My  Communion  was  like  that  moment  on  Good 
Friday.  Once  again  it  seemed  as  if  a  door  had 
been  opened. 

“  Then  home,  a  thanksgiving — just  a  shade  too 
hurried,  perhaps,  and  a  thundering  good  breakfast 
and — oh  the  joy  of  it — Lent  is  over  and  I  can  enjoy 
a  pipe  at  last  !  I  had  a  long  time  to  stroll  about 
in  the  sunlight  and  know  what  a  pipe  means.  No 
one  can  really  appreciate  smoking  I  begin  to  think 
unless  he  has  given  it  up  in  Lent.  At  10.0  back 
to  a  happy  Matins  and  then  a  tremendous  High 
Mass.  My  word — I’ve  never  heard  such  music! 
Guilmant  in  F  with  a  full  orchestra,  string  and 
brass.  My  heart  simply  leapt  for  joy.  And  the 
Faster  hymns  are  so  splendid — they’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  sad  in  them  with  all  their  triumph.  I  saw 
one  or  two  people  with  tears  in  their  eyes — I  sup¬ 
pose  they  had  lost  friends.  Rashley  said  a  few 
words  but  it  was  hardly  a  sermon.  What  a  great 
thing  Faster  is  !  And  what  ages  ago  Palm  Sunday 
seems  ! 

ft  Back  to  dinner — a  real,  good  meal  at  last,  with 
port  and  cigars.  The  clergy  had  to  go  off  again 
soon  after  and  I  was  left  to  have  a  sleep  and  slack 
again.  And  then  back  to  Evensong.  I’ve  spoken 
of  crowds  but  this  beats  everything.  There  wasn’t 
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even  standing  room  left.  They  swarmed  the  aisles, 
the  hot-water  pipes,  the  porches,  and  even  the  pulpit 
steps.  Evensong  seemed  just  one  grand  Hallelujah 
— like  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  which  they  sang  as 
part  of  the  Anthem.  How  well  old  Handel  comes 
in  on  these  occasions  !  We  had  the  full  orchestra 
again.  There  were  just  two  exceptions  to  the 
Hallelujah  atmosphere.  One  was  the  Second 
Lesson  about  '  Mary  standing  by  the  sepulchre 
weeping  ’  (Evans’  reading  of  those  few  verses  was 
the  best  sermon  I’ve  ever  heard),  and  '  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.’  Rashley  was  just  in  his 
element  in  his  sermon.  Evans  told  me  that  he 
takes  more  trouble  to  prepare  his  Easter  evening 
sermon  than  any  other.  Of  course  there  are  lots 
of  people  present  who  never  come  to  church  at  any 
other  time.  I’m  no  judge — but  I  thought  it  was 
real  oratory — a  popular  style — but  then  that  was 
wanted.  Anyhow  the  people  listened.  The  climax 
was  the  procession  !  I’ve  never  felt  so  enthusiastic. 
People  were  lining  the  churchyard  outside- 
mothers  holding  their  children  up  so  that  they 
might  see.  Then  it  ended,  and  I  realised  that  it 
had  all  come  to  an  end.  I  feel  most  bitterly 
depressed.  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  .  .  . 

It  was  Easter  Monday  morning  and  Ronald 
stood  on  the  door-step  of  the  Clergy  House  making 
his  farewell.  “  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank  you,” 
he  said  to  Rashley,  “  never.  It’s  been — but  there, 

I  can’t  tell  you.” 

”  Don’t  try,”  Rashley  answered,  smiling  at 
Ronald’s  enthusiasm.  "  Words  are  like  the  illus- 
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trations  they  put  in  books  we  like,  they  always  fall 
so  short  of  our  conceptions  of  the  people  and  the 
scenes.  Besides  I  quite  understand.” 

“And  I  shall  never  forget  what  you’ve  done,” 
Ronald  continued  in  the  same  strain.  “  Whatever 
happens  now  it  could  never  undo  my  faith  in  real 
religion.  I’ve  learnt  a  lesson  I  shall  never  unlearn.” 

It’s  a  very  good  thing  you’re  going  home,” 
Rashley  answered,  still  smiling,  “for  I’m  afraid 
you’re  beginning  to  over-estimate  your  powers  of 
faith.  Things  could  happen.” 

“  Never,”  Ronald  cried  fervently. 
il  Well,  we  shall  see.  Mind  you  come  and  see 
me  before  the  great  match.” 


h 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Ronald  felt  reluctant  to  go  home.  He  imagined 
that  the  company  of  guests  whom  he  knew  his 
mother  to  be  entertaining  would  be  out  of  place  in 
his  present  mood.  Elvey  would  grate,  and  Mrs. 
de  la  Vere  would  be  doubly  tiresome.  However 
life  is  a  storage  of  experience,  and  these  inconvenient 
changes  of  association  occur  in  order  to  restore  the 
balance  which  the  addition  of  a  new  experience  has 
disturbed.  Ronald  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  have  to  take  his  place  again  in  his  own  home. 
His  disinclination  to  return  was  merely  temporary. 
By  the  time  that  he  had  sat  down  to  luncheon  he 
had  almost  forgotten  that  he  had  been  away. 

And  yet  that  was  in  a  sense  only.  He  had  come 
back  with  a  new  possession.  He  had  a  secret,  for 
he  knew  that  behind  all  the  conventionalities  of  his 
social  position,  above  all  the  trivialities  and  the 
healthy  pleasures  which  hitherto  had  been  all  his 
life  there  was  something  in  his  heart  now  which  no 
one  could  steal,  a  treasure  in  his  mind  which  no  one 
could  discover.  The  fascination  which  religion 
had  cast  upon  him  made  him  believe  that  he  could 
bear  whatever  troubles  or  annoyances  crossed  his 
path.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  realised  this. 
He  had  no  desire  to  talk  about  what  he  had  found. 
He  only  knew  that  from  henceforth  it  was  there, 
and  he  would  in  future  reckon  in  their  true  propor- 
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tion  the  superficialities  which  did  no  harm  but 
really  did  not  matter.  Mrs.  Claverton’s  quick  eyes 
saw  the  change,  and  because  she  did  not  understand 
she  did  not  like  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mortimer,  as  they  sat  down  to 
luncheon,  “  and  where  have  you  sprung  from?  ” 

“  I’ve  been  staying  with  Rashley,”  Ronald 
answered — and  then  to  change  the  subject  to  less 
dangerous  topics,  “  Hasn’t  the  weather  been  rip¬ 
ping?  I  say,  mother,  we  must  give  up  the  season 
and  go  back  to  Berwick.” 

“  I’ve  been  hearing  most  awful  things  of  you, 
Ron,”  Geoffrey  cried  from  across  the  table.  “Thev 
say  you’ve  been  going  to  church  all  the  time.  You 
won’t  know  what  to  say  now  when  you  miss  your 
stroke  at  golf.  I’ll  have  to  do  it  for  you.” 

Everyone  laughed,  for,  strangely  enough,  even 
intelligent  people  laugh  if  a  joke  is  made  against 
virtue,  however  weak  the  joke.  It  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  polite  society. 

”  I  hope  you  haven’t  been  very  badly  fed,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Claverton  anxiously.  “  I  am  so 
afraid  of  these — these  establishments  where  there 
are  no  women  to  look  after  the  household  arrange¬ 
ments.  Do  you  not  think,”  she  turned  to  Mrs.  de 
la  Vere,”  “that  it  is  a  great  mistake;  the  High 
Church  clergy  have  such  curious  ideas  about  eat¬ 
ing  ?  I’m  sure  they  cannot  do  their  work  so  well.” 

‘‘We  had  roast  duck  and  good  port  yesterday,” 
Ronald  remarked.” 

“  Really,”  said  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  severely,  “that 
hardly  seems  in  keeping  with  such  advanced 
professions.  There  is  surely  a  symptom  of 
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hypocrisy  in  pretending  to  fast  and  yet  living  so 
well — behind  closed  doors.” 

“  Is  religion  so  much  an  affair  of  the  stomach?  ” 
Elvey  murmured — Mrs.  de  la  Vere  winced  ever  so 
slightly  at  the  mention  of  that  necessary  but  dis¬ 
agreeable  portion  of  the  anatomy — “  I  fear  my 
chronic  dyspepsia  must  be  the  cause  of  my  ungod¬ 
liness.  I  have  indeed  noticed  that  bigotry  and  a 
bad  liver  go  together.” 

“  To  my  mind  it’s  all  rot,”  cried  youthful 
Geoffrey,  who  had  reached  the  age  when  one’s 
opinions  are  so  unsteady  that  they  can  only  be 
propped  up  by  dogmatic  assertions.  “  I  hope 
you’re  not  going  to  turn  parson,  Ron?  ” 

“  You  mustn’t  talk  like  that — really,”  Mrs. 
Claverton  said,  inwardly  afraid  lest  Ronald  should 
be  roused  and  there  should  be  a  scene  between  the 
brothers ;  she  also  said  it  because  she  felt  that 
occasional  reproof  was  an  indication  of  sound 
maternal  influence. 

"  But  you’ve  been  saying  the  same  things,” 
Geoffrey  protested. 

“  The  things  which  are  said  do  not  matter;  it  is 
the  person  who  says  them  that  counts,”  Elvey 
explained.  “That  is  one  of  the  many  inconveniences 
of  youth  ;  whatever  one  says  in  that  uncomfortable 
age  has  to  be  rebuked  for  the  sake  of  authority. 
It’s  so  delightful  to  feel  I’m  growing  older.” 

The  conversation  turned  off  to  other  matters,  but 
Ronald  found  that  he  was  not  altogether  to  be  left 
in  peace.  His  mother  was  in  a  state  of  nerves 
regarding  him,  and  the  irritability  took  the  form 
of  attempting  to  make  other  people  irritable. 
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Geoffrey  whenever  he  referred  to  the  subject,  was 
frankly  hostile  and  exercised  to  the  full  extent  the 
license  of  younger  brothership.  Mrs.  Claverton 
generally  agreed  with  what  Geoffrey  said,  though 
her  sensitiveness  made  her  wince  at  the  way  he 
said  it.  She  therefore  continually  reproved  him 
for  his  sentiments.  Ronald  she  disagreed  with; 
and  consequently  she  did  not  reprove  him. 

Ronald  therefore  had  his  small  cross  to  bear. 
On  the  whole  he  bore  it  well,  though  perhaps  his 
patience  was  due  to  a  pharisaical  satisfaction  that 
he  possessed  what  the  others  did  not  possess.  His 
easy-going  ways  moreover  saved  the  situation.  His 
pipe,  his  healthy  face,  his  genial  English  smile, 
were  proof  against  prolonged  impatience.  It  was 
impossible  to  accuse  him  of  an  unhealthy  asceticism. 
The  denial  to  such  an  accusation  was  written  on 
every  one  of  his  features. 

Ronald  slowly  found  himself  drifting  back  to  the 
attractions  of  Margaret  Hatherley.  Margaret  was 
a  slender,  pretty  girl,  who  had  been  confined  by 
her  guardians  to  the  atmosphere,  as  have  been 
many  pretty  girls,  of  dinner  parties  and  dances. 
She  was  in  her  element  in  evening  dress  and  moved 
with  more  grace  then  than  at  earlier  times  of  the 
day.  Ronald  had  only  to  see  her  to  be  enraptured 
once  more.  Mrs.  Claverton  who  noticed  with  satis¬ 
faction  how  events  were  moving,  primed  Margaret 
with  the  danger  of  Ronald  falling  under  the 
influence  of  Rashley. 

"  You’ve  been  staying  with  Mr.  Rashley?” 
Margaret  said  innocently  one  day. 
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“  Yes.  An  awfully  ripping  chap,  too.  Do  you 
know  him  ?  ” 

“  Only  slightly.  He  lives  in  the  slums,  doesn’t 
he?” 

“  Yes — he’s  a  grand  sort  of  chap.  He  does 
something,  you  know.  I  feel  he’s  not  one  of  the 
people  who  simply  drift  through  life.  He’s  doing 
something  all  the  time.” 

Now  Margaret  Hatherley,  besides  being  pretty, 
had  all  a  woman’s  love  of  the  heroic,  when  she 
was  out  of  the  competition.  So  she  departed  from 
the  injunctions  of  Mrs.  Claverton  and  answered  : 

I  like  that  sort  of  man.” 

Ronald  turned  on  her  enthusiastically.  He  was 
now  more  than  ever  convinced  as  to  Margaret’s 
cleverness.  He  did  not  notice  that  Margaret  always 
confined  her  statements  to  generalities,  partly 
because  she  had  not  learned  to  be  thorough  enough 
to  enter  into  details,  and  partly  because  she  felt  that 
to  speak  generally  gives  the  impression  that  there 
is  more  behind,  even  when  there  is  not.  So  after 
a  moment’s  careful  thought,  also  in  generalities, 
she  repeated  : 

“  Yes,  I  like  that  kind  of  man.” 

I  hen  you  don’t  like  me,”  Ronald  said. 

That’s  just  what  I  feel  I  am  most  lacking  in.” 

“  No  you’re  not,”  Margaret  answered  loyally. 
“  Once  a  man  really  wants  to  do  something  he’ll 
do  it.  That’s  half  the  battle.” 

“  Well,  it’s  awfully  nice  of  you  to  say  so.  I 

think  I  shall  do  something  if  you’ll  only  believe  in 
me.” 
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Margaret  laughed  and  gave  him  a  curious  look. 
Just  then  Ronald  was  called  away — and  he  went— 
radiant. 

Mr.  Bumble  was  present  at  one  of  the  little 
dinner  parties  which  Mrs.  Claverton  delighted  in 
about  this  time.  Mr.  Bumble  had  been  for  a  brief 
stay  at  Dieppe  and  appeared  at  dinner  perspiring 
with  health.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  whose 
physique  is  not  made  for  evening  dress.  His  shirt 
bulged  out  and  his  tie  would  not  keep  in  place. 
He  ate  as  ravenously  as  polite  convention  would 
allow.  But,  as  he  remarked  when  the  ladies  had 
retired,  in  an  undertone  to  Elvey,  he  preferred 
an  English  meal  a  la  carte  to  a  fashionable  French 
dinner  with  nine  courses. 

“Yes,”  murmured  Elvey  sympathetically, 
“  before  one  has  become  familiar  with  any  of  the 
delicacies  its  place  has  been  taken  by  something 
else.” 

“You  know,”  Bumble  continued— for  the  port 

wine  had  made  him  confidential — “  I’m  d - d 

glad  to  be  back  in  England.  I  can’t  stand  those 
frivolous  foreign  ways.  The  cooking  makes  one 
ill.  I  like  to  know  what  I’m  eating.  They  dish 
everything  up  there  so  that  it  makes  me  suspicious. 
And  their  breakfasts !  Lord,  how  I  longed  for 
bacon  and  eggs  and  a  plate  of  porridge.” 

“  Please  let  us  change  the  subject,”  said  Elvey, 
“  the  thought  of  breakfast  in  any  shape  is  repulsive 
to  me.  I  also  sympathise  with  the  custom  of  the 
foreigners  in  commencing  the  digestive  duties  of 
the  day.  There  is  something  almost  delicate  in 
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the  idea  of  roll  and  coffee,  and  the  suggestion  of 
butter  adds  a  delightful  piquancy.” 

”  What  are  you  saying  against  old  England?  ” 
cried  Ronald,  helping  himself  to  a  good  cigar. 
His  father  had  laid  in  a  store  before  he  died. 

1  m  not  saying  anything  against  it,”  cried 
Bumble,  who  had  an  irritating  habit  of  always 
supposing  it  was  he  who  was  being  addressed. 

I  m  telling  friend  Elvey  how  much  better  the 
cooking  here  is  than  on  the  continent.  I  don’t  take 
to  theii  slippery,  oily  sauces.  And  the  girls,  begad, 
they  don  t  come  up  to  the  ones  we’ve  got  over  here. 
It’s  a  pleasure  to  come  back  he’d  only  been 
away  a  fortnight— ”  and  see  a  fresh  face  or  two. 
Now  that  Miss  Hatherley’s  a  pretty  creature  if  ever 

there  was  one.  There’s  no  foreign  touch  about 
her.” 

Ronald  blushed  crimson,  Mortimer  stepped  in  to 
save  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation. 

^  "  But  I  thought,”  he  said,  addressing  Bumble, 

I  thought  you  had  told  us  the  countrv  was  prunes 
to  the  dogs.” 

So  it  is,  cried  Bumble,  who  would  have 
flushed  with  excitement  could  he  have  flushed  more. 

So  it  is  with  this  d - d  petticoat  government 

and  free  trade  ruining  our  manufactures.  So  it  is— 
but  the  girls  are  all  right.” 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  girls — by  whom  I 
suppose  you  mean  women  ” — said  Elvey,  “  is  that 
if  they’re  pretty  they’re  shallow,  and  if  they’re 
clever  they’re  ugly.  It’s  a  charming  experience  to 
put  this  issue  before  them,  and  see  on  which  side 
they  attempt  to  range  themselves.” 
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“  It’s  very  rude,”  said  Mortimer. 

“  But  it  really  is  not  such  an  awkward  predica¬ 
ment  as  it  sounds,”  continued  Elvey.  '*  The 
charm  of  a  woman  is  not  to  be  pretty.  That  is  the 
mistake  so  many  suffragettes  make.” 

”  What  is  the  charm,  then?”  asked  Mortimer, 
who  was  weak  enough  on  occasions  to  encourage 
Elvey. 

“  Why,  to  be  superficial.  Superficiality  is  the 
height  of  feminine  art,  and  it  is  more  than  that  for 
it’s  a  natural  gift.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  superficial. 
When  men  try  to  talk  about  little  petty  affairs  they 
are  bored ;  but  women  are  charming.  They  can 
talk  nonsense  with  the  greatest  possible  grace.” 

“  What  are  we  talking?”  remarked  Geoffrey, 
who  had  wits  beyond  his  age.  ”  Let’s  go  back 
to  the  drawing-room.” 

”  How  I  wish,”  continued  Elvey  confidentially 
to  Bumble  as  they  walked  down  the  passage  to 
where  the  ladies  were  awaiting  them,  ”  that  I  had 
been  well  enough  educated  to  enjoy  the  superficial 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  women — but  I  cannot. 
I’m  like  a  Philistine  hungering  for  a  ponderous 
Bach  rather  than  a  delicate  Liszt.  It  is  so  blighting 
to  one’s  happiness.  Woman’s  society  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  incidence  of  progressive  society.  Do  you  not 
think  so  ?  ” 

Bumble,  who  felt  he  must  say  something,  though 
when  he  heard  Elvey  talk  he  was  always  afraid 
that  the  wine  had  got  to  his  head,  gave,  also  confi¬ 
dentially,  the  most  appropriate  reply  of  which  he 
could  think. 

“  I  am  insisting  on  Matilda  taking  singing 
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lessons.  I’m  so  fond  of  music.  She  begins  to-day.” 

Geoffrey  had  now  reached  that  awkward  age 
which  cannot  distinguish  brilliance  from  rudeness. 
He  accordingly  belaboured  Ronald  with'  heavy 
jokes  about  his  religion  on  all  impolitic  occasions. 
The  elder  brother  bore  it  without  murmuring  for  a 
time,  for  he  was  devoted  to  Geoffrey  and  spoiled 
him  unmercifully.  But  at  last  he  turned.  It  was 
one  afternoon,  still  in  the  London  house,  and 
Geoffrey  had  invaded  Ronald’s  study  to  get  him 
to  8°  to  Wimbledon  on  the  morrow. 

Ronald  had  said  he  couldn’t.  His  reason  was  that 
he  hoped  to  meet  Margaret  at  a  friend’s  luncheon 
party,  but  he  did  not  give  it.  Thereupon  Geoffrey 
who  was  bitterly  disappointed  flung  in  his  face  “  I 
suppose  you’re  going  to  church.  You  mightn’t 
get  to  heaven,  you  know,  if  you  missed  going 
to-morrow.  And  you  might  swear  at  golf.” 

“  Now  then,”  said  Ronald,  in  a  tone  which  was 
strange  to  Geoffrey,  swinging  round  in  his  revolv¬ 
ing  desk-chair.  “  This  sort  of  thing’s  got  to  stop. 
Sit  down  and  listen  to  what  I’m  going  to  say,  and 
I  tell  you  I’m  going  to  say  it  straight.” 

Geoffrey,  for  a  moment  cowed,  obeyed. 

I  can  stand  good-natured  chaff,”  Ronald  began, 
**  about  this  sort  of  thing.  But  vour  chaff  isn’t 
good-natured.  It’s  damned  aggressive — oh  no,  I 
know  what  you’re  going  to  say.  We’ve  had  that 
cheap  joke  too  often.  Now,  look  here  Geoffrey, 
you  leave  me  and  my  opinions  alone.  I  don’t  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  them  and  I  don’t  want  you  to 
talk  to  me  about  them.  Do  you  understand?” 
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"All  right,”  Geoffrey  answered,  feeling  that 
dignity  demanded  that  he  should  become  sulky. 
But  his  ability  to  argue  getting  the  better  of  his 
pride,  he  added  : 

"Are  you  ashamed  of  your  religion,  then,  that 
you  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it  ?  ” 

If  Ronald  had  had  the  sharpened  wits  of  his 
brother  he  would  have  replied  that  a  gentleman 
does  not  appreciate  the  fire  of  criticism  being  opened 
on  such  sacred  things  as  either  his  mother’s 
character  or  his  religious  beliefs.  As  it  was  he 
made  the  mistake  of  making  a  counter  attack  by 
remarking  : 

"  I  suppose  then  when  you  don’t  talk  about 
things  you’re  ashamed  of  them.  What’s  been 
keeping  you  away  from  home  and  made  you  so 
busy  lately  ?  ’  ’ 

Geoffrey  flashed  up.  "  You  mustn’t  think  your 
religion  has  given  you  the  right  to  become  a  sort 
of  family  confessor,”  he  cried.  "  Nothing’s  made 

me  busy.  I  just  want  to  have  a  good  time.  I - ” 

he  broke  off  in  an  awkward  way. 

Ronald  gave  in,  as  he  always  did  with  Geoffrey. 

"Come,”  he  said,  "we’re  too  good  friends  to 
quarrel,  aren’t  we,  Geoff?  I  won’t  pry  into  your 
affairs  and  you  mustn’t  pry  into  mine.  That’s  fair, 
isn’t  it?  I  do  sometimes  wish  vou  would  take  me 

j 

more  into  your  confidence  though.  I’ve  had  some 
experience  of  the  world,  you  know,  as  well  as  you, 
and  I’m  certainly  not  likely  to  become  a  beastly 
sermoniser.  You  know  me  well  enough  for  that — 
surely,  Geoff?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  then  Geoffrey 
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thawed.  He  got  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  Ronald’s 
shoulder. 

“Em  awfully  sorry,”  he  said,  “  I’ve  been  a 
beast.  I — it’s  a  bit  hard  to  explain,  you  know  .  .  . 
We’ve  always  been  such  pals;  you’ve  been  in  some 
of  the  scrapes  I’ve  been  in  and  you’ve  been  almost 
as  bad  as  me,  and  we  used  to  do  things  together, 
and  there  was  nothing  between  us,  and  now — no, 
I  won’t  go  on.” 

“  Go  on.  Say  just  what  you  think.” 

I’d  rather  not.” 

“  Go  on,  Geoff.  I  shan’t  mind  a  bit  what  you 
sav.” 

J 

”  Well — we’ve  been  just  the  same  as  each,  just 
what  brothers  ought  to  be,  I  think.  And  then  your 
religion  has  suddenly  come  in  and  it’s  put  a  sort  of 
barrier  between  us.  I  can’t  feel  the  same — I  feel 
you’re  different  now  somehow.  I  can’t  understand 
it  and — and  I  don’t  like  to  feel  you’re  sort  of  better 
than  I  am.  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  are,  and  I  hate  it. 
You  always  were — I  was  always  the  rotter,  I  know. 
But  you’ve  moved  quite  far  off  now  and  I’m  left 
alone.  There — you  asked  me  to  say  what  I  meant. 

I  hope  you  don’t  mind.” 

"  Of  course  I  don’t,”  said  Ronald.  “  But  you’re 
wrong.  Religion  hasn’t  made  me  any  better.  It’s 
only  made  me  see  I’m  a  rotter  too.” 

”  No  one  can  take  up  religion  unless  he’s  good. 
Religion  is  only  meant  for  good  people,  that’s  why 
I  hate  it.” 

”  You’re  absolutely  wrong,”  Ronald  exclaimed. 

“  It’s  just  the  other  way  about.  If  anyone  doesn’t 
need  it  it’s  the  good  people — only  there  aren’t  anv. 
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It  was  just  made  for  rotters  ” — he  laughed.  “I’m 
putting  it  awfully  badly,  but  I  think  you  know 
what  I  mean.’’ 

li  Do  you  mean,’’  said  Geoffrey  slowly,  “  that 
however  bad  a  fellow  is  he  can  turn  to  religion 
without  finding  that  religion  turns  its  back  on  him  ? 
I  wish  I  could  believe  that.’’ 

“But  why  ever  shouldn’t  you  believe  it?  It’s 
the  literal  truth.  Don’t  you  know  that  some  of  the 
biggest  rotters  on  earth  have  turned  to  the  Church  ? 
I’m  certain  that  the  Church  hasn’t  ever  turned  its 
back  on  the  biggest  sinner  who  ever  lived.’’ 

“The  pious  old  women  would,’’  Geoffrey 
answered.  “  Beasts — if  they  knew  all  about  me 
they’d  stick  their  hatpins  into  my  eyes.’’ 

“  Pious  old  women  aren’t  the  Church.  Now  look 
at  Rashley.  If  ever  there  was  a  fellow  who  under¬ 
stood  the  sort  of  scrapes  a  chap  gets  into - ” 

“There  you  are,”  cried  Geoffrey  sagaciously, 
“  that’s  just  what  I  complain  of,  Rashley  is  the 
Church  to  you.’’ 

“  Rashley ’s  the  very  best  fellow  who  ever  lived.” 

“  Your  religion  is  all  Rashley.  It’s  a  one- 
manned  show  for  you.  You  build  everything  on 
him.  If  ever  he  were  to  shift  your  religion  would 
tumble  down  like  a  pack  of  cards.” 

“  No  it  wouldn’t,”  said  Ronald.  But  he  added 
nothing  further. 

“  Well,  thanks  awfully  for  jawing  to  me,” 
Geoffrey  answered,  getting  up  again.  “  You’ve 
done  a  lot  for  me.  You  always  do  and  I  don’t  half 
deserve  it.  Anyhow  I  won’t  rot  you  about  it  ever 
again.  You  may  count  on  that.” 
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"  That’s  all  right,”  said  Ronald,  swinging  his 
chair  round  to  the  desk  again. 

"And  I  say  ” — Geoffrey  was  at  the  door — “  I  do 
admire  you  for  the  way  you  take  all  the  ragging 
you  get.  It’s  the  only  thing  which  makes  me  think 
there  must  be  something  in  your  religion.  I 
couldn’t  stand  it.  Mother  seems  to  think  your 
religion  is  a  sort  of  peg  she  can  use  every  time  she 
wants  to  blame  you.  It  must  be  awfully  rotten. 
Why  only  to-day  when  she  wanted  you  to  go 
shopping  with  her,  and  you  couldn’t  go,  she  said 
religious  people  shouldn’t  be  selfish.  Your  religion 
has  been  awfully  useful  to  her  when  she’s  wanted 
to  say  something  a  bit  cutting.” 

Ronald  did  not  look  round.  He  simply  said  : 

“  Mother’s  a  dear.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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Although  no  direct  mention  has  been  made  of 
Rashley  since  the  time  of  Ronald’s  spiritual  exer¬ 
cises,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he  was  altogether 
silent.  On  the  contrary,  though  he  could  not  often 
see  Ronald,  he  wrote.  And  this  was  the  gist  of  the 
message  that  he  sent : 

“  It’s  excellent  for  you  to  get  back  into  the  world 
and  take  your  place  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  be 
in  love,  as  you  tell  me  you  are,  with  a  steady,  decent 
sort  of  girl.  But  don’t  let  it  be  a  mere  reaction. 
Keep  a  steady  spiritual  rule,  not  too  excessive,  and 
not  too  slack.  If  I  am  to  prescribe  I  should  say 
that  a  sensible  standard,  added  to  your  ordinary 
morning  and  evening  prayers  of  course,  would  be 
to  go  to  Communion  once  a  fortnight,  Mass  twice 
a  week  besides  Sundays,  and  Confession  not  less 
than  three  times  a  year.  Read  the  Bible  every  day, 
and  don’t  think  yourself  superior  to  other  people 
who  don’t  do  as  you  do.  The  only  difference 
between  you  and  them  is  that  in  the  race  you’ve  got 
several  yards  start. 

“  What  actually,  you  ask,  are  you  doing?  Well 
I’ll  explain.  Do  you  remember  that  first  walk  we 
had  together  on  a  wet  day  in  the  Cuckmere  valley  ? 
It  was  then  that  we  agreed  as  to  the  trinity  of  man. 
I  found  you  very  fit  in  body,  moderately  well  in 
mind,  but  with  your  spirit  limp  and  slack  and 
absolutely  undeveloped.  Therefore,  beyond  sug- 
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gesting  a  little  reading  for  mental  exercise,  I’ve 
advised  concentrating  very  largely  on  spiritual 
things,  not  to  turn  you  into  a  recluse,  but  to  get 
the  balance  right.  I  think  you’ve  more  or  less  got 
it  now,  and  that  means  that  every  part  of  you  is 
developing  evenly. 

“  Now  this  is  my  theory.  I  believe  that,  unless 
that  is  done,  no  man  can  discover  his  real  vocation. 
As  I  told  you  before,  I’m  confident  that  for  every 
single  man  and  woman  in  the  world  there  is  one 
particular  bit  of  work  waiting  to  be  done,  one 
personal  place  to  be  filled,  which  will  ensure 
happiness  and  real  success.  But  that  place  may 
lie  in  a  direction  where  the  mental  side  is  pre¬ 
dominant,  or  the  physical  or  spiritual.  Unless  man 
is  whole  and  complete,  therefore,  he  may  be  missing 
his  vocation.  Jones  may  have  been  made  to  lead 
the  way  in  physiological  study,  but  if  he  has 
deliberately  spent  his  life  only  in  playing  cricket 
and  going  to  church  and  not  reading  at  all,  he  will 
have  let  his  chance  slip  by. 

“  I  think  that  you  are  rather  longing  for  a 
vocation.  Your  letters  all  seem  to  speak  of  your 
feeling  unsettled — wanting  to  find  something  to  do. 
Is  that  so?  If  so,  don’t  be  afraid.  The  call  will 
come  quite  slowly  and  deliberately,  but  quite  clearly. 

"  Meanwhile  if  I’m  to  give  a  lead  at  all,  does  it 
not  seem  that  your  life  is  mapping  itself  out  for 
you  ;  in  fact  that  through  the  dissolving  mists  of 
the  future  you  can  see  your  place? 

“  You  are  heir  to  a  large  country  estate.  You 
love  the  country.  We  need  so  many  good  land¬ 
lords.  There  are  great  things  you  could  do  for 
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the  Church  in  your  position  as  a  country  gentleman, 
endless  ways  that  would  call  for  solid  hard  work. 
You  can  legislate  vour  own  social  reforms.  You 
can  brighten  the  lives  of  all  your  tenants.  I  could 
go  on  for  pages.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  And  then 
from  what  you  tell  me  it  seems  as  if  you  may  well 
hope  to  be  a  happy  married  man. 

“  wSo  I’m  sure  there’s  no  need  to  be  despondent. 
Keep  all  three  parts  of  yourself  going.  That  and 
that  alone  is  health. 

“  By  the  way  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  I’m  sure 
that  we’ve  quite  unexpectedly  been  able  to  clear  off 
all  those  thousands  of  pounds  debt  on  the  Sisters’ 
home.” 

Geoffrey’s  manner  towards  his  brother  did  indeed 
completely  change.  He  was  no  longer  rude  or 
aggressive ;  he  was  friendly  and  even  loveable. 
Sometimes  he  would  almost  seem  to  take  his 
brother’s  side  if  he  were  found  fault  with  by  his 
mother  in  a  fit  of  nerves.  But  in  a  sense  he  was 
still  different  from  what  he  had  once  been.  He  was 
silent  as  ever  as  to  his  amusements  and  his  life 
generally.  Fie  never  let  Ronald  into  any  kind  of 
confidence,  and  Ronald  felt  this  more  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  own. 

But  he  knew  it  was  better  to  ask  for  nothing-. 
He  would  have  consulted  his  mother  had  his  mother 
been  less  unreliable.  As  it  was  she  regarded  Geof¬ 
frey  as  absolutely  satisfactory,  and  Ronald  as  too 
peculiar  to  be  anything  but  unsatisfactory.  She 
warded  off  any  attempt  to  convince  her  that  she  was 
wrong  by  immediately  becoming  irritable. 
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Presently  it  became  necessary  to  depart  into  the 
country.  Ronald’s  growing  affection  for  Margaret 
rendered  the  likelihood  of  an  engagement  imminent, 
and  it  was  an  additional  cause  for  annoyance  to 
Mrs.  Claverton  that  the  day  of  departure  had  almost 
come  and  still  Ronald  had  not  taken  the  step.  As 
a  new  influence  in  the  uneven  maternal  favour 
shown  to  the  two  sons,  the  engagement  of  Geoffrey 
and  Violet — was  suddenly  announced. 

Berwick  Hall  during  the  spring  had  been 
thoroughly  redecorated.  The  cost  was  considerable, 
for  the  work  had  not  been  so  extensively  done  for 
several  years.  Mrs.  Claverton  was  extremely  par- 
ticular  about  the  prompt  payment  of  bills.  This 
was  probably  due  to  a  faintly  plebeian  strain  in  her 
character.  Anyhow  Ronald  wrote  out  the  cheque 
the  same  day  as  the  bill  was  received. 

A  few  days  later — to  be  exact  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  day  on  which  the  exodus  was  to  be  made — 
a  gentleman  called  and  wished  to  see  Ronald. 
Ronald  took  the  card  irritably.  “  What  the  deuce 
can  the  fellow  want?  ”  he  cried.  “  You  must  tell 
him  we’re  leaving  here  and  that  I  can’t  see  him. 
Oh — the  bank.  Perhaps  I’d  better.  Show  him 
into  the  study.” 

Mr.  Manks  was  the  smart  type  of  the  superior 
bank  clerk.  He  was  more  than  a  bank  clerk,  but  he 
retained  the  suspicion  of  bank  clerk  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  When  Ronald  came  into  the  room  a 
third  person  would  have  noticed  the  interesting 
contrast.  Mr.  Manks  was  far  more  smartly  and 
correctly  dressed  than  Ronald.  He  was  well- 
educated,  polished  in  manner,  not  too  obsequious 
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and  quite  at  ease  with  any  person  to  whom  he  spoke. 
Ronald  was  comfortably  rather  than  perfectly 
dressed,  and  he  was  not  sharp.  Yet  the  third 
person  could  have  told  in  a  moment  which  was  the 
Eton- Varsity  man  and  which  was  not. 

“  I  beg  vour  pardon  for  troubling  you,”  said 
Mr.  Manks,  rising,  and  giving  his  moustache  the 
faintest  of  twists.  “  I  understand  that  you  are 
moving  to-day  to  Berwick  Hall,  and  had  I  known  I 
should  not  of  course  have  called.  But  as  it  is  I 
come  on  a  very  simple  matter.  Indeed  I  do  not 
expect  to  detain  you  for  more  than  two  minutes.” 

“All  right,”  said  Ronald.  “  Fire  ahead  then. 
I  hope  it  isn’t  an  intricate  piece  of  business,  for  I’m 
not  much  good  at  understanding  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“  It’s  quite  simple  and  not  at  all  intricate,”  said 
Mr.  Manks,  who  never  used  one  word  if  he  could 
use  eleven.  “  We  could  have  written,  but  we 
thought  that  in  such  a  matter  it  would  be  more 
convenient  if  we  had  a  personal  interview.  You  are 
aware  that  a  cheque  for  £700  was  drawn  by  you 
and  made  payable  to  Messrs.  Blowett  at  East¬ 
bourne.” 

“I  am  aware  of  that,”  said  Ronald.  “The 
cheque  was  for  various  improvements  and  decora¬ 
tions  we  have  had  carried  out  at  Berwick.  What 
did  you  want  to  say  about  it  ?  Did  I  make  it  out 
incorrectly  ?  ” 

“Oh  no,  it  was  not  that,”  replied  Mr.  Manks, 
with  just  a  touch  of  the  supercilious  in  his  manner. 
(t  It  was  not  that,  but — well,  to  put  it  simply,  your 
account  was  already  overdrawn.” 
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Ronald  sat  and  stared  at  Mr.  Manks,  and  Mr. 
Manks,  after  emphasizing  with  a  touch  of  the  hand 
the  crease  of  his  trousers,  smiled  pleasantly. 
Ronald  tried  to  understand  exactly  what  was  meant. 
His  income  was  a  reasonably  large  one  and  the 
experience  of  having  a  cheque  dishonoured  was 
altogether  new.  After  thinking  hard  for  a  moment 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  imagine 
how  such  a  thing  had  occurred. 

“  I  am  extremely  sorry,”  he  began.  “  I - ” 

“  Oh  it  is  really  of  no  consequence,”  Mr.  Manks 
exclaimed  with  another  imperceptible  twist  of  his 
moustache.  “  With  such  respected  depositors  as 
your  mother  and  yourself  we  should  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  whatever  in  advancing  the  money, — although 
in  this  case  the  somewhat  small  account  which  you 
keep  with  us  is  very  considerably  overdrawn.  We 
merely  thought  that  you  would  wish  to  be  reminded 
of  this  fact  before  drawing  further  cheques  of  a 
large  amount.  We  have  of  course  advanced  the 
money  to  Messrs.  Blowett,  so  there  will  be  no  kind 
of — of  inconvenience.” 

if  I’m  sure  we  are  much  obliged,”  said  Ronald. 
“  But  I’m  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this 
has  occurred.  1  imagine  that  it’s  only  a  temporary 
matter  and  that  several  of  mv  dividends  must  he 

j 

overdue.  But  it’s  very  strange.” 

“  I  think  I  can  easily  explain,”  replied  Mr. 
Manks,  still  smiling  pleasantly.  “  The  two  some¬ 
what  large  cheques  which  you  have  recently  drawn 
account  for  the  position.  All  the  dividends  have 
paid  regularly.” 

”  The  two  large  cheques  !  My  memory  must  be 
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getting  very  bad,  for  I  have  no  recollection  of 
them.” 

Mr.  Manks,  in  perfect  taste,  opened  a  small  note¬ 
book,  bound  in  exquisite  leather.  "  There  was  that 
cheque  for  £ 2,000  drawn  on  May  21  and  made 
payable  to  bearer,  for  instance,”  he  said.  "And 
then  another  cheque,  also  made  payable  to  bearer 
to  the  amount  of - ” 

"  I  have  never  made  any  cheques  simply  payable 
to  bearer.” 

"  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Claverton,  that  you  do  not 
recollect  having  drawn  this  cheque?” — he  took  it 
out  of  a  note-case,  also  beautifully  bound — "  this 
is  certainly  your  signature.” 

Ronald  took  it  and  examined  it  with  the  greatest 
interest.  He  held  the  paper  close  to  his  eyes, 
fingered  it  and  turned  it  over  and  over.  Then 
handing  it  back,  he  said  : 

”  The  signature  is  exact.  But  I’m  sorry  to  say 
that  it  is  a  forgery.  I  never  made  out  this  cheque.” 

”  Or  this  one?  ”  Mr.  Manks  asked,  drawing  out 
another.  "  They  are  both  payable  to  bearer.” 

"  I  have  never  drawn  either  of  these  cheques. 
It’s  quite  clear  someone  has  forged  my  signature. 
Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  find  out  who  it  is  ?” 

”  We  have  taken  no  steps  at  present,”  said  Mr. 
Manks  a  little  sharply.  "  There  were  no  grounds 
for  us  to  act  upon.  Now,  Mr.  Claverton,  have  you 
the  cheque-book  by  you  from  which  these  cheques 
were  drawn  ?  If  I  remember  aright  you  generally 
have  cheque-books  of  100  a  time.” 

I  have  it  on  my  desk  now.” 

Mr.  Manks  noted  with  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
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approval  in  his  glance,  that  the  cheque-book  was 
not  kept  under  lock  and  key,  but  lay  on  the  open 
table.  “  May  I  look  at  the  book?  ”  he  said. 

Ronald  handed  it  to  him  and  there  was  a 
moment’s  silence  while  Mr.  Manks  turned  the 
leaves  and  compared  the  numbers. 

“As  I  thought,”  he  said,  “the  counterfoils  have 
been  torn  out.  And  here  is  a  third  counterfoil 
destroyed — that’s  odd.  The  person  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  this  fraud  has  had  possession  of  your  cheque¬ 
book.  Have  you  at  any  time  lost  the  book?  ” 

“  Not  to  my  knowledge.  What  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  this  is  !  ” 

“  Not  if  the  book  is  left  lying  about,”  Mr.  Manks 
said  decidedly,  but  quite  politely.  “  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  fraud.  I  think  you  will 
now  understand  why  it  was  that  I  called,”  he 
continued  quietly,  and  with  the  most  perfect  taste. 
“  We  were  alive  to  this  possibility  when  your  last 
cheque  was  drawn.  It  was — well  so  unlike  your 
previous  dealing  with  us — and  of  course  a  bank 
must  always  be  alive  to  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 
Now  as  to  what  we  are  to  do.  I  imagine  that  you 
will  agree  that  investigations  as  to  the  source  of  the 
fraud  must  be  set  on  foot  at  once.  It  is,  I  think, 
unquestionably  necessary.” 

“  Yes  it  is.” 

“And  I  imagine  that  you  would  also  prefer  that 
the  investigations  should  be  carried  on  as  confi¬ 
dentially  as  possible.  I  mean  that  it  is  better  that 
as  few  persons  as  possible  are  made  aware  that  this 
fraud  has  been  perpetrated.” 

Ronald  thought  for  a  moment. 
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“  I  think  that  is  also  necessary.” 

Mr.  Manks  reached  for  his  hat  and  his  gloves. 

"  Then  I  propose  that  we  put  the  matter  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  a  confidential  agent  of  ours,  Mr. 
Claverton.  His  name  is  Vernon,  and  he  shall  call 
on  vou  as  soon  as  possible  at  Berwick  Hall.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  to  go  upon  for  in 
each  case  an  elderly  gentleman,  well  dressed,  indeed 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  retired  military  officer, 
called  and  cashed  the  cheque.  We  are  always 
careful  to  note  the  appearance  of  persons  who  cash 
large  cheques  made  payable  to  bearer.  It  is 
necessary  to  find  out  who  this  elderly  gentleman 
is.” 

Ronald  nodded  assent.  At  the  moment  he  would 
probably  have  agreed  to  anything. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  day  after  the  exodus  to  Berwick,  in  the  early 
afternoon  of  that  day  in  fact.  Mr.  Vernon  was 
announced.  He  was  shown  into  Ronald’s  study, 
and  as  Ronald  was  often  obliged  to  interview 
visitors  in  regard  to  the  estate  or  other  business, 
and  also  as  Vernon  is  not  an  uncommon  name, 
neither  Mrs.  Claverton  nor  Geoffrey  were  interested 
or  suspicious. 

Ronald  entered  to  find  Mr.  Vernon  busily 
inspecting  the  photographs.  He  was  a  neatly 
dressed  little  man  and  wore  an  eyeglass,  but  he  did 
not  in  any  way  resemble  the  appearance  of  the 
average  amateur  detective.  Ronald  immediately 
took  a  dislike  to  him.  He  seemed  to  detect  an 
officiousness  in  his  manner,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  wholly  absent. 

“  Please  sit  down,”  said  Ronald. 

"  You  know  what  I’ve  called  about,  Mr.  Claver¬ 
ton,  so  I  won  t  vraste  words  about  it.  I  have  been 

y  your  bankers ;  otherwise 
I  know  nothing.  The  matter  seems  to  me  very 
simple.” 

Indeed,  said  Ronald.  Mr.  Vernon  was  too 
minute  of  stature  for  his  appearance  to  inspire 
confidence,  and  the  eyeglass  suggested  affectation ; 
but  when  he  began  to  speak  he  showred  that  he 
lived  his  life  at  the  alert. 
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“  I  should  have  thought,”  Ronald  continued, 
“  that  the  matter  was  very  complicated.” 

“Why?  The  position  is  that  someone  has 
forged  your  signature  to  obtain  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  That  person  is  therefore  someone  who 
knows  your  signature  well,  who  knows  your  bank, 
who  can  imitate  your  signature  exactly,  who  can 
gain  access  to  your  cheque-book  and  is  in\need  of 
money.  That  narrows  down  our  scope  of  inquiry. 
Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  answers  those  par¬ 
ticulars  ?  ” 

“  No  I  don’t,”  said  Ronald.  "  Of  course  not.” 

“  Well  then,”  Mr.  Vernon  continued,  letting  his 
eyeglass  drop  and  rubbing  it  carefully  with  the 
edge  of  his  handkerchief.  “  Let  us  take  each  point 
separately.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  in 
great  need  of  money  ?  ’  ’ 

Ronald  laughed.  “  Plenty,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Vernon,  who  had  no  sense  of  humour,  con¬ 
tinued  gravely,  “  Please  write  down  all  their  names 
in  your  mind.  I  will  give  you  two  minutes  to  do 
so  ” — he  took  out  his  watch  and  began  to  count 
the  seconds.  “  We  can  proceed  on  a  system  of 
reduction.” 

Ronald  laughed  again.  “  No  really,”  he  cried. 
”  I  can’t  do  anything  so  absurd.  Everyone  more 
or  less  wants  money.  I  suppose — I  should  have  to 
think  of  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances  1  know.” 

“  Well  think  of  them,”  Mr.  Vernon  replied, 
imperturbably,  “  only  please  remember  that  they 
must  be  very  much  in  need  of  money,  so  much  in 
need  that  they  were  persuaded  to  perpetrate  this 
fraud.” 
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"  Oh  well,  of  course  that  alters  it.  I  can’t  think 
of  anyone.” 

Mr.  Vernon  put  back  his  watch,  and  looked  at 
Ronald  in  a  resigned,  but  almost  pitying  manner. 

”  We  cannot  arrive  at  any  conclusion  unless  we 
have  something  to  start  upon,”  he  said.  “  If  you 
cannot  help  me  I  must  make  my  investigations 
alone.  I  can  walk  to  Polegate  and  catch  an  earlier 
train  home  than  I  had  intended,  in  that  case,  and 
also  save  changing  at  Lewes.  But  please  try  again. 
Dismiss  the  idea  of  motive,  the  impossibility  of 
anyone  descending  to  such  an  act.  Simply  think 
whether  you  know  anyone  who  is  in  great  need  of 
money — either  for  themselves  or  for  someone 
else.”  He  took  out  his  watch  again. 

At  the  end  of  53  seconds  Ronald  said,  "  I’ve 
thought  of  some  ” — he  had  simply  remembered  the 
names  of  some  of  his  mother’s  tenants — widows, 
and  labourers,  who  could  not  labour,  and  such  like. 

“  Very  well.  How  many  of  these  know  your 
signature  ?  ” 

“  Oh — most  of  them.  I’ve  written  to  them  at 
some  time  or  another.” 

Mr.  Vernon  held  up  a  hand.  “  These  vague 
assertions,”  he  said,  "  always  lead  one  off  the  track. 
Let  me  put  the  question  another  way.  Do  you 
know  of  anyone  who  does  not  know  your  signa¬ 
ture  ?  ” 

Ronald  mentally  ruled  some  of  his  names  out. 
There  remained  about  fifteen. 

“  Lastly,”  Mr.  Vernon  said,  t(  do  you  know  any 
of  these  who  could  imitate  your  signature  ?  Please 
think  carefully.  I  can  easily  catch  a  later  train.” 
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“  No,  I  don’t  know  of  anyone,”  Ronald  replied, 
without  considering  a  moment.  He  would  have 
been  annoyed  with  Mr.  Vernon  had  he  not  been  so 
unconsciously  amusing.  It  was  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Vernon  had  no  sense  of  humour;  for,  in  that  case, 
he  would  not  have  been  unconsciously  amusing. 

“  Now  think,”  said  Mr.  Vernon,  holding  up  his 
hand  again. 

“  I’m  thinking.” 

“  Has  anyone  to  your  knowledge — any  one  of 
these  persons,  or  anyone  else — ever  to  your  know¬ 
ledge  imitated  your  signature?” 

Ronald  was  about  to  treat  this  question  as  he  had 
treated  the  others,  when  all  at  once  it  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  Rashley  had  once  imitated  his  hand¬ 
writing  and  had  done  so  with  extraordinary  success 
— here  in  this  very  room.  He  laughed  to  himself 
at  the  thought  of  Rashley  being  a  forger,  and,  never 
being  able  to  take  people  very  seriously,  determined 
to  see  if  Mr.  Vernon  would  rush  off  on  the  wrong 
tack.  So  he  replied  very  gravely  : 

“  Yes,  I  do  know  of  one  man  who  did.” 

Mr.  Vernon  immediately  took  out  a  notebook. 

“  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,”  he  explained, 
“  that  what  you  tell  me  shall  be  treated  as  purely 
confidential.  Let  us  make  further  inquiries.  Where 
does  this  man  live?  ” 

“  Oh — down  in  South  London.” 

“  South  London,”  said  Mr.  Vernon,  writing  the 
words  down.  “And  what  is  the  man’s  name?  ” 

"  Rashley.” 

Mr.  Vernon  wrote  it  down. 

“  He  is  by  no  chance  a  builder,  I  suppose?  ” 
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Ronald  smiled,  in  spite  of  himself. 

“  No,”  he  said,  "  he’s  a  clergyman.” 

”  Oh — a  vicar  ?  ” 

"  Yes.” 

"  Then  his  parish  is  probably  a  poor  one?  ” 

”  Yes,  it  is.  I  stayed  there  once.” 

“  Have  they  been  running  into  debt  lately  there? 
Any  big  buildings  been  put  up  ?  They  do  these 
things  fairly  often,  I  believe,  in  poor  parishes.” 

”  Not  that  I  know  of — only  a  school,”  began 
Ronald ;  and  then  he  stopped.  Mr.  Vernon  was 
taking  it  too  seriously.  To  have  ridiculous  suspi¬ 
cions  fastened  on  Rashley  might  become  incon¬ 
venient.  So  he  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  the  letter 
which  Rashley  had  written  him  in  which  he  had 
mentioned  that  certain  debts  had  been  paid  off. 

Unfortunately  he  had  already  said  too  much. 
Mr.  Vernon’s  energies  had  been  aroused  like  a  dog 
who  smells  a  rat. 

“  What  was  that  you  said  about  a  school?  ”  he 
asked. 

Oh  really  the  whole  thing  is  preposterous,” 
Ronald  cried,  now  really  in  earnest.  “  Of  course 
it  s  impossible.  I  know  the  man  well.  He’s  one 
of  my  greatest  friends.  I  should  suspect  him  as 
soon  as  I  should  suspect  my  brother.  It’s  a  coin- 

cidence  but  we  can  dismiss  it  from  our  minds  at 
once.” 

“  One  moment,”  Mr.  Vernon  interposed,  still 
handling  the  notebook.  “  I  want  your  very  close 
attention.  Here  is  a  question  of  the  greatest 
importance.  We  know  that  the  forger  whoever  he 
was  made  the  cheques  payable  to  bearer  and  either 
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cashed  them  for  himself  or  got  someone  else  to  do 
so.  Now  is  this  Mr.  Rashley  an  elderly  man?  ” 

”  No,  he’s  young  looking.” 

“  Short  or  tall  ?  ” 

“  Rather  short.” 

“  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  answers  the 
description  of  the  cashier  which  1  think  Mr.  Manks 
gave  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“  No,  I  don’t.” 

“  Then,”  said  Mr.  Vernon  sagaciously,  “  that 
person  was  evidently  an  accomplice.  I  have  now 
another  question  to  ask — a  further  test.  Has  Mr. 
Rashley  had  any  opportunity  at  any  time  to  your 
knowledge  of  getting  possession  of  your  cheque¬ 
book  ?  ” 

Ronald’s  temper  began  to  get  the  better  of  him. 
He  felt  he  could  have  thrown  a  book  at  Mr. 
Vernon’s  head.  “  Haven’t  I  told  you,”  he  cried, 
“  that  the  whole  thing  is  ridiculous  !  There  is  no 
one  whom  I  should  less  suspect.  It’s — it’s  prepos¬ 
terous.  I  must  really  decline  to  discuss  the  matter 
further  with  you.” 

Mr.  Vernon  rubbed  his  eyeglass  with  an  impas¬ 
sive  countenance.  “  I  think  you  forget  the  bank,” 
he  said.  “  They  have  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
I  must  ask  you  to  answer  me  a  few  more  questions, 
and  after  that  I  will  not  trouble  you.  I  understand 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  you  were  staying  in  South 
London.  Was - ” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  wrote  to  the  bank  from  a  South 
London  address.  Is  not  that  so  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is.” 
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“  Were  you  staving  with  this  Mr.  Rashley  ?  ” 

“  I  was.” 

“And  you  had,  I  presume,  the  cheque-book  from 
which  the  cheques  and  counterfoils  were  taken  with 
you  ?  ’  ’ 

"Well? - ” 

*  Do  you  keep  the  cheque-book  always  under 
lock  and  key  ?  ” 

”  Not  always.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Vernon,  shutting  up  his 
notebook  with  a  snap.  "  I  believe  I  shall  have 
time  to  catch  my  earlier  train  from  Polegate  after 
all.  I  should  really  prefer  to  walk,  thank  you  .  .  . 
such  a  beautiful  afternoon  ...” 

“  But  do  y°u  mean  to  say,”  Ronald  cried,  feeling 
the  joke  had  gone  too  far,  "  that  because  of  these 
slender  coincidences  you  really  suspect  my  friend  ? 

1  never  heard  of  anything  so  mad  in  my  life.” 

I  never  suspect  anyone  till  I  have  complete 
evidence,  said  Mr.  Vernon  sententiously.  “At 
present  I  have  only  these  data.  You  know  of  one 
person  who  can  imitate  your  signature.  This 
person  is  a  vicar  who  is  likely  to  run  into  large 
debts  over  parochial  affairs.  His  is  a  poor  parish. 
You  go  to  stay  with  him  and  very  probably  left 
y cheque-book  where  he  could  obtain  temporary 
possession  of  it.  It  is  during  the  time  that  you  are 
staying  with  him  that  both  of  these  cheques  are 
drawn  ah,  that  perhaps  you  did  not  know.  The 
data  are  not  complete,  but  I  think  you  will  agree, 
that  they  furnish  me  with  grounds  for  making 
further  investigations.  Is  that  not  so?” 

It  s  ridiculous,  said  Ronald  stubbornly — 
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hardly  knowing  whether  to  be  angry  or  amused. 

“  There  is  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask.  I 
had  quite  forgotten.  You  spoke  of  a  school  which 
had  been  built  and  had  caused  a  debt.  Do  you 
know  if  the  money  has  been  raised  to  pay  off  the 
debt?  ” 

Ronald  tried  to  forget  the  fact  that  Rashley  had 
mentioned  the  debt  was  paid,  and  unexpectedly. 
But  he  felt  that  things  had  gone  too  far  already 
and  that  a  lie  was  justified. 

"  I  haven’t  any  idea,”  he  said. 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  walk  to  Polegate.  How  very  good  your  roads 
are  in  this  part  of  Sussex.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Ronald  was  sitting-  reading  the  Sportsman  in  his 
study  when,  to  his  amazement,  word  was  brought 
that  Sir  George  Avory  had  called  and  would  like 
to  see  him.  He  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment 
even  to  the  butler,  whose  ideal  of  good  stewardship 
was  never  to  show  any  trace  either  of  humour  or 
humanity  in  dealing  with  his  employers.  “  Sir 
George?”  said  Ronald  aloud,  “  what  the  dickens 
can  he  want  ?  ” 

”  He  wants  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ronald,”  replied  the 
butler  imperturbably. 

“  Yes,  yes,  1  know.  But  why  on  earth  does  he 
want  to  see  me?” 

I  hat,  Mr.  Ronald,  Sir  George  did  not  explain.” 

Ronald  hurled  the  Sportsman  away  and  de¬ 
scended  to  the  morning  room  where  Sir  George, 
who  always  carried  a  little  cane,  was  pacing  up 
and  down.  ”  Good  morning,”  he  said  amiably, 
as  Ronald  entered.  “  I  hope  I’m  not  disturbing 
you  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Not  at  all,”  Ronald  answered.  “  Please  sit 
down.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

But  Sir  George  did  not  sit  down.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  men  to  whom  it  is  natural  to  sit  down. 
He  only  stopped  pacing  the  room,  and  stood  with 
his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  dangling  his  cane  in 
the  other  hand. 

I  have  come  to  see  you  about  the  fence  which 
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divides  our  fields.  You  know  where  I  mean  ?  Yes, 
well,  it  is  my  fence.  It  is  in  a  very  bad  state.  I’m 
wondering  if  you  would  object  to  my  having  a  low 
brick  wall  built  ?  My  wife  is  anxious  to  grow 
peaches  and  we  understand  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  protected  corners  on  my  estate.” 

“  I  have  not  the  least  objection,”  said  Ronald, 
wondering  whence  came  this  sudden  courtesy. 

“  I  should  like  to  consult  you  as  to  the  height 
of  the  wall,”  Sir  George  continued.  "  1  have 
brought  with  me  certain  plans.  I  am  anxious  not 
to  spoil  the  look  of  your  field,  but  I  want  the  wall 
to  be  a  certain  height,  or  otherwise  the  peaches  will 
not  grow  satisfactorily.” 

“  But  it’s  no  concern  of  mine,”  Ronald  said. 
All  the  time  he  was  wondering  why  Sir  George  had 
come  to  see  him  on  so  trivial  a  matter.  Was  this 
an  excuse  to  resume  friendly  relations?  If  so,  he 
was  resolved  to  give  no  quarter. 

“  But  I  should  like  to  have  your  advice,”  began 
Sir  George  again.  “  The  difference  of  a  foot  or 
two  is  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  and  we  wish 
to  consult  you  in  everything  we  do  in  the  matter.” 

“  Please  do  not  trouble.  I’m  rather  worried  over 
some  private  business  just  now,  and  I  cannot  give 
much  attention  to  other  things.  I  hope  you  will 
understand.” 

"  I  am  sorry,”  Sir  George  replied,  with  the  same 
extraordinary  amiability.  “  I  trust  the  worries  are 
not  serious.” 

"  Oh  no,  not  very  serious.  Some  transactions 
have  taken  place  at  my  bank  which — well  I  do  not 
quite  understand.” 

N 
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The  moment  he  had  said  this  he  wished  he  could 
have  eaten  his  words.  His  desire  to  be  open  and 
frank  with  everyone  was  a  positive  vice.  Now  he 
had  aroused  Sir  George’s  curiosity — the  last  thing 
he  had  wished  to  do.  There  was  not  the  least 
reason  why  he  should  have  mentioned  the  bank  at 
alL 

“Ah,”  said  Sir  George,  “then  that  was  the 
reason  no  doubt  that  I  met  Mr.  Vernon  yesterday 
coming  from  here.  He  is  a  very  clever  person.” 

“  Oh  is  he?  ”  remarked  Ronald,  repenting  every 
moment  more  deeply  that  he  had  given  Sir  George 
a  means  of  continuing  the  interview.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Sir  George,  “  very  clever.  I  had 
occasion  once  to  employ  him.” 

Ronald  was  silent. 

“  In  a  matter  of  fraud,  for  instance,  such  as  I 
had  to  use  him  for,  he  has  the  gift  of  suspect¬ 
ing  the  right  person  from  the  very  moment  he  takes 
up  the  case.  He  is  a  remarkable  detective.” 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  very  small  importance,  fortu¬ 
nately.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  want  Mr.  Vernon’s 
services  any  further.” 

“  No !  ”  said  Sir  George,  dangling  his  cane. 
“  But  it  worries  you.  I  can  see  you  are  worried. 
I  am  so  sorry  I  chose  such  a  time  to  come  and 
bother  you  over  my  brick  wall.  I  hope  the  matter 
will  soon  be  settled  up.  Someone’s  been  using 
your  signature,  I  expect.” 

“  Oh  yes,  more  or  less,”  Ronald  replied  franti¬ 
cally.  Would  the  fellow  never  stop?  What  was 
his  motive  ?  Sir  George  had  always  been  in 
Ronald’s  mind  a  clumsy  ill-mannered  bully,  but 
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never  a  gossip  who  made  clever  use  of  opportunities 
to  find  out  matters  which  did  not  concern  him. 
This  was  Sir  George  in  a  new  light,  which  Ronald 
appreciated  as  little  as  his  other  impression  of  him. 

“  It  is  always  well  to  sift  these  matters  out  care¬ 
fully,”  Sir  George  continued,  “  and  not  to  let  the 
culprit  escape  one.  I  suppose  you  have  no  suspi¬ 
cion  as  to  who  used  your  signature?  ” 

"  Really  I  cannot  discuss  my  private  affairs  in 
this  way,”  Ronald  cried.  “  It  is  entirely  a  confi¬ 
dential  affair  and  of  importance  to  no  one  except 
myself.  I — I  thought  I  had  already  made  that 
clear.” 

“You  have  been  absolutely  clear,”  said  Sir 
George  cheerfully,  as  though  he  were  the  most 
immobile  of  persons.  “  Perfectly,  absolutely  clear. 
I  only  referred  to  the  matter  because  I  wished  I 
could  be  a  help  in  what  must  be  a  worry  to  you, 
and  because  it  so  happened  that  by  a  strange  chance 
I  thought  I  could  be  of  some  assistance.  It  is  really 
a  strange  coincidence  that  certain  information 
should  have  come  my  way.” 

The  bait  was  snapped  at.  Ronald  could  not 
resist  asking  what  he  meant.  Sir  George  beamed 
on  him  and  suddenly  sat  down. 

“  You  know  Mrs.  Brown,”  he  began.  “  We 
both,  I  believe,  take  an  interest  in  her.  My  wife 
is  very  great  in  her  charitable  instincts  you  know  ” 
— Ronald  had  almost  asked  which  wife — “  and  we 
have  heard  about  her  son.  I  was  in  Mrs.  Brown’s 
cottage  the  other  day,  and  lying  right  under  my 
nose  was  a  letter  from  you.  Mrs.  Brown  saw  me 
looking  at  it  and  asked  me  to  read  it.  So  I  did.” 
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“  Well?  ”  said  Ronald.  He  had  a  presentiment 
now  of  what  was  coming. 

“  Well — I  took  it  up  and  read  it  and  the  moment 
I  did  so  I  recognised  that  it  was  not  your  writing, 
although  it  was  very  like  it.  Nor  was  the  signature 
yours.  Though  both  I  and  my  wife  regret  our 
relations  are  not  so  intimate  as  they  might  be — yet 
1  have  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  with  you 
and  I  know  your  writing.” 

“  Oh  that’s  easily  explained,”  cried  Ronald, 
feeling  that  he  could  throw  a  book  at  the  amiable 
Sir  George’s  head.  “  I  got  a  friend  of  mine  to  copy 
my  handwriting  for  me.  I  had  hurt  my  hand  and 
could  not  write  myself.” 

“  Yes — I  had  heard  that  you  had  injured  your 
hand  on  the  previous  day  in  the  garden — we  were 
all  very  concerned  to  hear  of  the  accident — but  had 
it  ever  struck  you — I  know  of  course  this  is  not  my 
business,  and  I’m  doing  it  in  case  I  can  be,  by  any 
chance,  of  any  help.  Had  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
to  wonder  how  your  friend  was  so  easily  able  to 
imitate  your  writing?  These  things  are  not 
generally  done  without  practice.” 

“  Really,”  cried  Ronald,  "  this - ” 

“  Of  course,  of  course.  And  I  shouldn’t  have 
presumed  to  mention  it  had  I  not  heard  quite  by 
chance  from  one  of  my  servants  that  one  of  your 
servants  had  seen  this  same  friend — Mr.  Rashley, 

I  imagine  is  whom  you  mean — wandering  about 
the  house  one  day  when  everyone  was  out  and 
going  into  your  study.” 

Ronald  rose  with  a  new  dignity.  “  I  do  not 
think  we  can  profitably  continue  this  conversation, 
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Sir  George,”  he  said.  “  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of 
paying  attention  to  servants’  gossip.  I  dislike  it 
intensely.  And  I  think  we  had  better  now  conclude 
this  interview.” 

Sir  George  also  rose,  but  was  still  amiable.  “  Of 
course,  of  course,”  he  answered  meekly.  “  I  met 
Mr.  Rashley  on  the  very  day  when  I  imagine  you 
had  discovered  he  could  write  so  exceedingly  like 
you.  And  I  also  understand  that  almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  in  a  quite  unexpected  way — 
this  I’m  afraid  is  once  more  servants’  gossip — he 
received  a  telegram  which  he  said  summoned  him 
back  to  town.  I  suppose  it  is  not  by  any  chance 
possible  that  a  cheque  was  forged  on  this  particular 
day.  I  mention  it  because  I  thought  the  whole 
thing  so  strange  a  coincidence,  and  I  thought  it 
might  possibly  help  you  in  your  worry.” 

“  The  interview,”  Ronald  repeated,  “is  at  an 
end.” 

Sir  George  was  amiable  to  the  last,  but  did  not 
offer  to  shake  hands.  “  Yes,  I  must  go,”  he  said. 
“  My  wife  is  waiting  for  me  to  do  some  calls  in  the 
village.  I’m  so  glad  you  do  not  mind  about  my 
brick  wall.  And  I  do  sincerely  hope  you  will  soon 
be  relieved  of  all  worry.” 

A  moment  later  he  had  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Ronald  was  annoyed  by  both  Mr.  Vernon’s  and 
Sir  George’s  visits,  but  he  was  not  seriously  upset. 
1  he  finanical  loss  caused  by  the  forgery  was  an 
inconvenience  rather  than  a  disaster.  This  parti¬ 
cular  account  had  never  been  a  very  large  one,  and 
before  very  long  his  dividends  would  enable'  him 
to  pay  back  whatever  was  owing  to  the  bank  and 
restore  his  old  position.  Moreover  Mrs.  Claverton’s 
capital  was  entirely  separate  from  his  own,  and  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  draw  upon  her 
should  the  need  arise,  without  even  touching  his 
Lewes  bank  account. 

What  annoyed  him  was  the  series  of  coincidences 
which  had  fastened  so  foolish  a  suspicion  on 

as  ley.  He  lesolved  at  once  that  he  would  say 
nothing  to  his  mother,  or  indeed  to  anyone,  about 
it.  There  was  no  need  for  his  mother  to  know 
anyhow  at  present.  He  felt  that  she  had  never 
i  ced  Rashley  and  would  not  be  altogether  sorry 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  strange  coinci¬ 
dences.  Ronald  also  decided  that  he  would  run 
up  to  town  and  put  Rashley  on  his  guard.  The 
whole  thing  was  altogether  disturbing  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  Ronald  was  ill  at  ease. 

He  took  his  cap  and  went  out  through  the  garden 
into  the  lane.  Geoffrey  was  away  on  a  visit  to 
Violet  s,  so  the  house  seemed  very  empty.  It  was 
a  glorious  morning.  Summer  was  still  so  young 
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that  the  leaves  were  fresh  and  green  and  the  garden 
exquisite  in  colour.  But  Ronald  did  not  notice  it. 
He  was  out  of  touch  with  and  blind  to  nature.  He 
went  through  the  wicket  gate  and  started  to  walk 
down  the  lane.  One  of  the  dogs  came  out  and  ran 
at  his  side,  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his 
master  on  a  walk.  He  came  close  up  to  Ronald, 
expecting  his  usual  welcome,  but  none  came. 
Ronald’s  thoughts  were  far  away.  He  was  worried 

and  preoccupied. 

Who  could  the  forger  be  ?  Possibly  it  was  some 
poor  man  in  Rashley’s  parish.  He  had  not  thought 
of  that.  Someone  who  perhaps  was  out  of  work 
and  had  drifted  into  debt.  It  had  been  very  silly 
of  him  to  leave  the  cheque-book  about.  People  of 
all  kinds  were  in  and  out  of  the  Clergy  House. 
He  had  written  letters — they  could  easily  see  his 
signature.  Yes,  it  was  certainly  in  that  way  that 
the  thing  had  occurred.  He  would  ask  Rashley 
when  he  went  up  to  see  him,  and  no  doubt  he  could 
lay  his  hand  on  the  offender  at  once.  He  would 
not  prosecute,  but  it  would  be  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  have  the  mystery  cleared  up.  Yes;  that  is 
what  he  would  do. 

He  imagined  for  a  while  that  he  had  solved  his 
difficulties.  But  the  unpleasant  doubts  came  flow¬ 
ing  back  upon  his  mind.  There  were  two  cheques 
paid  to  bearer  which  the  bank  had  paid  out  and 
which  had  evidently  been  forged.  That  was  at  the 
time  he  was  staying  in  South  London.  But  theie 
was  evidently  a  third  forged  cheque,  for  a  third 
counterfoil  was  missing.  This  cheque,  even  if  it 
had  been  made  out,  had  not  been  presented  to  the 
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bank.  When  had  that  counterfoil  and  cheque  been 
stolen  ?  Could  Sir  George  be  right  and  could  it 
have  been  on  the  very  day  when  he  had  asked 
Rashley  to  imitate  his  signature  ?  Servants’  gos¬ 
sip,  however  hateful,  was  often  correct,  and  it  was 
strange  that  Rashley  had  been  wandering  about  the 
house  that  day.  It  was  certainly  true  that  he  had 
left  his  London  cheque-book  lying  about  on  his 
desk  that  morning — he  remembered  having  seen 
it,  when  he  was  bending  over  Rashley.  It  might 
be  worth  while  to  ask  the  butler  more.  But  no¬ 
lle  laughed  at  himself — of  course  the  suspicions 
were  ridiculously,  fantastically  impossible. 

He  took  out  his  pipe,  filled  it  and  lit  it.  He  was 
at  once  himself  again.  Tobacco  has  a  magic  charm 
on  mankind.  The  dog  which  had  followed  him 
down  the  lane,  wagged  his  tail  for  he  knew  instinc¬ 
tively  that  his  master  had  thrown  away  his  dismal 
preoccupation.  Ronald  patted  his  head  and  threw 
a  stone  for  him  to  fetch.  The  dog  ran  off  barking, 

and  Ronald  woke  to  the  beauties  of  this  June 
morning. 

But  his  mind  having  broken  down  the  stumbling 
block  of  oppression  was  too  active  to  allow  a  passive 
contemplation  of  nature.  Ronald  saw  the  church 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  and  his  visit  to  South  London 
being  still  very  much  in  his  mind,  he  began  to 
think  once  more  of  Rashley ’s  theory  of  every  man 
having  his  particular  place  and  his  vocation.  He 
had  not  yet  found  his  place.  Things  went  far  too 
easily  in  his  life  for  that.  He  was  really  doing 
very  little.  His  prospects  of  playing  in  the  English 
team  were  still  good.  He  rode  well  and  loved  his 
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horses.  But  this  was  on  the  physical  side.  He 
was  still  very  much  in  love  with  Margaret.  He 
tried  to  a  certain  extent  to  interest  himself  in  the 
tenants  of  the  estate — but  that  was  not  really  work. 
Anyone  could  do  it.  It  was  not  a  vocation.  Then, 
on  the  mental  side,  he  had  fallen  away  badly. 
Heavy  books  palled  on  him.  Controversy,  political 
or  religious,  was  outside  his  sympathy  and  com¬ 
prehension.  If  he  read  at  all  it  was  only  to  glance 
at  the  Times  or  to  enjoy  Punch ,  or  to  pick  up  one 
of  the  short  stories  in  the  illustrated  magazines. 
He  knew  he  was  not  clever.  And  that  made  him 
think  there  was  something  faulty  in  Rashley’s 
theory,  and  that  there  was  nothing  very  particular 
that  he  could  do  in  life.  Perhaps  he  had  not  the 
energy  to  try. 

That  was  just  what  he  felt  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 
It  had  been  easy  enough  for  a  time  in  South 
London.  But,  as  Rashley  had  foretold,  the  reaction 
had  come.  He  could  not  keep  it  up  for  ever.  He 
had  drifted  back  to  a  lower  standard  than  before 
Eastertide.  He  had  given  up  serving.  His  prayers 
were  lifeless  and  empty.  There  was  really  nothing 
to  pray  about.  Life  was  so  even  and  easy — any¬ 
how  before  this  ridiculous  forgery  had  been 
discovered.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  to  confess. 
Ronald  lived  a  very  steady,  even  life.  Any  little 
follies  of  exuberant  youth  had  developed  into  the 
mediocrity  of  manly  selfishness.  He  almost  wished 
that  he  had  sinned  definitely  enough  to  be  stirred 
up  to  repentance.  As  it  was,  he  was  probably  too 
average  and  too  contented. 

“  I’m  really  an  old  slacker,”  Ronald  said  to 
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himself.  “  I’m  not  sufficiently  good  or  bad  to  be 
interesting.  Even  God  must  find  me  dull.”  And 
then  he  stopped,  for  he  had  come  to  the  church. 
He  knew  every  inch  of  it,  for  it  was  small  and  he 
had  been  born  under  its  shadow.  But  it  was 
strangely  peaceful  this  beautiful  morning. 

Berwick  Church  is  absolutely  true  to  Sussex. 
One  can  see  the  Downs  stretching  across  the  land¬ 
scape  from  east  to  west,  an  ever-changing,  ever- 
splendid  background.  A  belt  of  trees  surrounds 
the  shady  rectory.  North  lies  the  great  plain, 
where  the  Cuckmere  river  winds,  an  unbroken 
pasture  land  as  far  as  the  slopes  of  Battle.  The 
dead  lie  happy  and  undisturbed  in  the  tiny  church¬ 
yard.  Out  towards  the  Downs  one  can  watch  the 
golden  cornfields  and  the  restless  wheat.  And 
across  the  Alfriston  road  the  Old  Man  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  stands  out  in  rude  chalk  on  the  green  hills. 

Ronald  obeyed  a  momentary  impulse  to  enter 
the  church  and  sit  down  for  a  while  to  find  comfort 
in  its  silence.  The  dog  paused  on  the  threshold 
and  then  turned  back  to  wander  about  in  the 
churchyard  and  wait  till  his  master  was  ready  to 
continue  his  walk.  No  one  was  in  the  church.  It 
was  not  yet  noon.  Everyone  was  busy  at  their 
work,  and  only  Ronald  was  idle,  besides  the 
villagers  rarely  came  inside  the  doors  except  on 
Sunday  mornings.  The  silence  hallowed  the  sacred 
place.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  splendid  peace 
within  its  walls.  Ronald,  as  he  sat  there,  felt  as 
the  bather  feels  when  he  takes  his  first  holiday 
plunge  in  the  buoyant  sea,  that  he  had  cast  off  his 
anxieties  and  depression — that  he  had  left  them 
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outside,  and  that  for  a  moment  at  least  he  was  at 
rest. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  what  happened.  Ronald 
found  himself  on  his  knees,  not  because  he  had 
energy  enough  to  pray,  but  simply  because  it 
seemed  natural.  He  had  no  vision.  He  did  not 
lose  his  consciousness  of  the  church  and  the  sounds 
which  came  from  the  village  across  the  field.  He 
was  not  strangely  excited,  nor  did  his  usual  steady 
confidence  desert  him.  He  was  still,  in  every  sense, 
himself.  But  he  became  aware  that  he  was  not 
alone.  There  was  something  in  the  church  before 
him,  not  exactly  to  be  located,  but  between  him  and 
the  altar.  He  was  not  surprised.  He  was  not 
afraid.  He  only  leaned  forward  curiously  to  watch 
what  would  happen. 

He  was  full  of  interest,  conscious  of,  but  indif¬ 
ferent  to  all  around  him.  He  hardly  moved.  All 
his  attention  was  centred  on  this  Influence  before 
him,  wondering,  interested,  amazed  at  what  it  could 
mean.  Then,  quite  distinctly,  and  yet  mentally 
rather  than  physically,  he  saw  a  Figure,  standing 
erect  and  facing  him.  It  was  a  momentary  impres¬ 
sion,  but  one  of  those  moments  which  men  do  not 
measure  by  time.  He  could  not  have  described 
that  Presence.  He  was  not  aware  of  form  or  face, 
and  yet  it  was  natural,  almost  familiar  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Figure  was  motionless,  looking  towards 
him,  and  then  it  pointed  to  a  window  on  the 
right  of  the  chancel.  The  gesture  was  slight  but 
very  definite.  And  immediately  that  gesture  had 
been  made,  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  Presence 
was  gone. 
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Ronald,  still  interested  rather  than  entranced,  got 
up  and  walked  to  the  window.  An  old  parishioner, 
whose  husband  had  died  some  years  ago,  had  had 
it  placed  in  the  church  that  winter  in  memory  of 
her  husband.  It  was  a  picture  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
below  the  somewhat  conventional,  highly  inartistic 
figure  were  the  words  "And  he  left  all  and  followed 
Him.” 

Ronald,  who  knew  the  window  well,  but  would 
never  have  been  able  to  remember  what  the  design 
was  if  he  had  been  asked,  stood  and  pondered 
over  its  meaning.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  and 
came  out  into  the  graveyard.  He  whistled  to  the 
dog,  who  came  up  wagging  his  tail,  glad  to  find 
his  master  meant  to  resume  his  walk. 

The  walk  was  cut  short  after  all,  for  just  as 
Ronald  was  coming  down  the  lane  which  leads  from 
the  rectory  stable  down  into  the  village  and  past 
the  tiny  village  schoolroom  he  saw  someone  cycling 
up  from  the  main  road.  It  was  Margaret.  She 
coloured  a  little  as  he  came  towards  her,  and 
jumped  off  her  machine. 

“  How  very  funny  meeting  you,”  he  cried. 

“  Where  are  you  off  to?  ” 

"  1>m  g°ing  to  see  your  mother.  It  was  such  a 
pleasant  day  and  I’d  nothing  to  do,  so  I  thought 
I’d  cycle  over.” 

"  It’s  awfully  kind  of  you,”  Ronald  said  a  little 
awkwardly. 

Wheie  have  you  been?”  Margaret  asked. 

^  ou  ve  just  come  from  the  Rectory,  haven’t 
you  ?  ” 

No,  said  Ronald,  "  not  the  Rectory.”  Then, 
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quite  simply,  and  in  rather  bald  language  he  told 
her.  There  was  probably  no  one  else  in  the  world 
whom  he  would  have  told,  not  even  Rashley. 
There  was  something  in  her  which  he  could  not 
have  explained,  and  which  she  did  not  realise,  but 
which  nevertheless  told  him  that  he  would  find  a 
true  and  valuable  sympathy. 

“  How  very  interesting,”  was  her  answer. 

Ronald  looked  at  her  beaming.  “  I  imagined 
you’d  tell  me  I  ought  to  have  a  dose  of  quinine,” 
he  said.  "  It  might  be  thought  to  be  a  symptom 
of  influenza,  you  know.” 

They  were  just  by  the  entrance  to  the  Hall  by 
now,  and  the  little  dog,  loth  to  end  the  walk,  was 
well  at  their  heels. 

“  I  should  never  have  said  such  a  silly  thing,” 
Margaret  declared  emphatically.  “  I’m  very,  very 
interested.  I  think  it  means  something.” 

(t  What  does  it  mean?”  said  Ronald.  “For 
the  life  of  me  I  can’t  understand.  I  only  know  I 
was  very  depressed  and  now  I  feel  bucked  up.  If 
there’s  anything  for  me  to  do  I  shall  be  jolly 
thankful.” 

“  Of  course  there  are  things  for  you  to  do — great 
things.  I  shall  watch  and  see  if  you’re  afraid  to 
do  them.  I - ” 

"  I’m  not  afraid,”  Ronald  cried.  “  Only  let  me 
see  what  the  things  are.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  see,”  Margaret  said.  “  Do  you 
think  your  mother  will  be  very  angry  if  I  invite 
myself  to  luncheon?” 


CHAPTER  XX. 


"A  gentleman  has  called  to  see  you,”  said  the 
servant,  who  never  gave  information  gratuitously. 

What’s  his  name?”  Rashley  asked,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  whom  gentlemen  are  always  calling 
to  see. 

“  Mr.  Claverton,  sir.” 

Rashley ’s  professional  manner  changed.  “  Oh 
tell  him  I’ll  be  down  in  a  moment,”  he  cried,  as 
he  hurriedly  put  away  his  papers.  The  upstairs 
room  was  an  inner  sanctum,  a  study  so  sacred  that 
it  was  never  tidy  and  could  only  be  spring-cleaned 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  A  moment  later  Rashley 
was  ready.  No  visitor  could  have  been  more 
welcome  at  this  particular  moment  than  Ronald. 
Rashley  had  been  feeling  a  little  depressed,  and 
Ronald  he  knew  would  seem  like  a  breath  from  the 
Down  country. 

He  burst  into  the  room  with  "  Well,  Ron,  and 
how  are  you?” — and  then  stopped,  for  he  saw  the 
visitor  was  not  Ronald  at  all,  but  his  brother.  “I'm 
awfully  sorry,”  he  said,  thoroughly  taken  aback. 

I  I  had  no  idea  it  was  you.” 

I  expect  you  are  rather  disappointed  that  it  is 
me,  remarked  Geoffrey,  somewhat  grimly.  “  But 
I  don’t  want  to  detain  you  for  long.” 

Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  Rashley  answered,  in  his 
most  professional  tone.  He  could  not  understand 
why  Geoffrey  of  all  persons  had  come  to  the  Clergy 
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House,  and  scented  trouble.  “  What  can  1  do  for 
you?  ” 

“Are  we  alone  here  ?  ”  Geoffrey  asked.  “  I  want 
a  confidential  talk.” 

“  Quite,”  said  Rashley.  “  Sit  down.  Will  you 
smoke?”  And  as  Geoffrey  lit  a  cigarette— he 
never  smoked  a  pipe — Rashley  took  careful  stock 
of  him.  He  had  grown  into  a  good-looking  fellow, 
very  like  Ronald,  but  a  little  slimmer  and  infinitely 
quicker.  In  many  ways,  though  several  years 
younger,  he  was  older  than  his  brother. 

“  I  want  to  ask  several  things,”  Geoffrey  began, 
flicking  off  the  ash  from  his  cigarette.  “  Of  course 
as  you  know  I  don’t  agree  with  all  this  sort  of 
thing  ” — he  half  pointed  at  the  Crucifix  on  the  bare 
wall — “  but  there  are  certain  questions  I  want  to 
put  to  you.  You’re  not  in  a  hurry,  are  you?  ” 

“  Not  for  the  moment.  But  let’s  understand  one 
another.  Have  you  simply  come  to  argue?  ” 

Geoffrey  hesitated.  “  No  I  haven’t  come  to 
argue,”  he  said.  “I’ve  come— well,  I’ve  come  to 
find  out  if  your  religion  can  really  be  of  help  to 
me  in  a  particular  matter.  I  only  want  informa¬ 
tion  ;  I  don’t  want  to  argue.” 

Rashley  tried  to  read  Geoffrey’s  thoughts.  But 
he  was  far  harder  than  Ronald  to  unravel.  “  Very 
well,”  Rashley  answered.  “Let’s  drop  generali¬ 
ties  and  get  to  business.” 

“  In  a  moment,”  said  Geoffrey.  “  First  of  all  I 
want  you  to  promise  that  you’ll  treat  what  I  say 
as  in  strict  confidence.  I  don’t  want  my  brother 
to  know.  I  don’t  want  him  even  to  know  that  I’ve 
come  here.  Do  you  agree?” 
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"You  think  he  wouldn’t  appreciate  yourmotive?” 

I  don’t  want  him  to  know.  Will  you  promise 
it  shall  all  be  in  strict  confidence?  ” 

"  If  you  wish  it,  certainly.” 

"Very  well,”  said  Geoffrey,  "now  we’ll  start 
business.  I  want  to  know  how  your  religion  acts 
when  a  fellow  has  something  very  much  on  his 
mind?” 

"  We’re  still  talking  in  generalities.  It  helps 
to  get  it  off  his  mind,  I  suppose.” 

“How?” 

"  Oh,  it  depends  what  the  trouble  is.” 

"  Suppose  it’s  a  sin,  a  great  wrong  that  he’s 
done  ?  ” 

"  Then  a  man  must  obtain  forgiveness  both  from 
God  and  if  possible  from  the  people  he’s  wronged.” 

"  You  mean  he’s  got  to  confess,  I  suppose.” 

"  Certainly  in  some  way  or  other;  that’s  a  condi¬ 
tion  precedent,  as  the  lawyers  say.” 

But  what’s  the  good  of  confessing  something 
God  knows  about  all  the  time  ?  ” 

Because  unless  you  focus  the  mind  on  the  sin 
by  repeating  exactly  what  the  sin  is,  you  can’t 
properly  repent.  Confession  is  the  human  way  of 
saying  '  I’m  sorry.’  If  I  find  out  a  child  of  mine 
has  been  smoking,  I  shan’t  be  satisfied  until  he’s 
told  me  himself — even  if  I  know  and  he  knows  that 
I  know.  It’s  no  more  possible  to  get  forgiveness 
without  repentance  than  it  is  to  stop  a  tooth  without 
taking  out  the  decay.” 

"  Well,  then,  how  do  you  believe  a  man  ought  to 
confess?  ”  Geoffrey  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
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“  Why  should  he  have  to  go  to  the  confessional  in 
the  sort  of  way  you  told  Ron  to  go  ?  ” 

"  I  didn’t  say  he  had  to,”  Rashley  answered 
sharply.  "  You  can’t  compel  repentance.  Every 
man  is  free  in  our  Church  to  decide  for  himself ; 
and  I  think  that’s  quite  the  best  way.  I  have  a 
horror  of  making  rules  about  people’s  repentance. 
It’s  too  sacred.” 

“  Then  it  makes  no  difference  to  you  whether  a 
man  goes  to  the  confessional  or  confesses  privately,” 
Geoffrey  said.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  his 
questions  were  volleyed  out  one  after  the  other, 
without  a  moment’s  pause ;  so  very  different  to 
Ronald,  Rashley  thought. 

“  I  think  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference,” 
Rashley  said.  “  There  is  more  than  one  way  of 
confessing  sins,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
equally  good.  I  can  get  from  here  to  the  City  by 
tube,  motor  bus,  horse  bus,  or  walking ;  or  I  could 
walk  all  the  way  to  Clapham  Junction  and  go  to 
Waterloo  and  the  Bank — that  last  would  be  a  way 
to  the  city,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  equally  good.  I 
believe  the  direct  way  of  confession  is  by  confession 
to  a  priest.  But  I  don’t  deny  there  are  other  ways.” 

Geoffrey  paused  for  a  moment.  He  had  come 
to  the  end  of  one  set  of  questions.  Rashley  still 
tried  in  vain  to  read  his  mind.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  he  reflected,  persons  who  came  to  ask  abstract 
questions  about  sin  were  really  asking  questions 
about  themselves.  But  if  Geoffrey  himself  were  in 
trouble  he  was  certainly  a  clever  actor.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  symptom  in  his  manner  that 
anything  was  disturbing  his  mind. 
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Presently  Geoffrey  said  :  "  How  do  you  know 
the  whole  thing  isn’t  rot?  How  do  you  know  that 
whatever  way  you  confess  you  get  forgiveness?” 

Rashley  answered  :  "  In  the  same  way  that  I 
know  that  porridge  suits  me  at  breakfast.  Experi¬ 
ence.” 

"  But  if  one  hasn’t  had  the  experience?  ” 

"  I  started  porridge  twenty  years  ago  because 
several  friends  who  had  eaten  porridge  regularly 
assured  me  that  they  found  it  excellent  for  starting 
the  day  on.  I  also  knew  that  thousands  of  other 
people  in  and  out  of  Scotland  have  eaten  porridge 
and  found  it  good  for  them.  So  I  took  it  on  what 
I  should  call  faith  founded  on  reason.” 

"And  if  a  man  tried  porridge  and  felt  it  made 
him  sick,  would  you  advise  him  to  go  on  with  it?  ” 

"  No,  I  shouldn’t.” 

"  Then  if  a  fellow  had  tried  confessing  his  sins 
and  didn’t  find  it  helped  him,  you  would  say  *  don’t 
bother  to  confess.’  ” 

Rashley  gave  the  fire  a  poke.  It  was  a  favourite 
recreation  of  his,  when  he  was  not  smoking,  to  sit, 
poker  in  hand,  and  stir  the  fire  from  time  to  time. 

"You’re  excellent  at  reasoning,”  he  said,  "but 
you’ve  made  your  first  mistake.  You’re  confusing 
the  simile.  The  porridge  is  the  particular  means 
of  confessing.  I  should  as  soon  say  '  don’t  bother 
to  confess  ’  as  I  should  say  (  don’t  bother  ever  to 
have  any  breakfast.’  ” 

"  Well  then,  if  a  fellow  didn’t  find  confession  in 
the  form  you  think  the  best  way  suit  him,  you 
would  say,  don’t  bother  to  go.” 

"  I  shouldn’t  advise  a  man  to  eat  porridge  if  he 
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found  it  disagreed  with  him,”  Rashley  said.  “  But 
I  should  consider  that  his  dislike  to  porridge  was 
very  probably  based  on  his  being  too  faddy  in  his 
tastes,  and  to  his  stomach  being  too  delicate.” 

“  Then,  after  all,  you  would  like  to  force  people 
to  go  to  your  particular  kind  of  confession.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Rashley.  “  I  wouldn’t 
even  force  a  child  to  eat  porridge  against  its  will. 
I  should  know  that  that  would  probably  prejudice 
him  against  porridge  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
man  must  be  a  free  agent.  I  may  advise,  if  he  asks 
me,  and  I  may  think  his  decision  an  unwise  one, 
but  the  decision  must  be  made  by  him.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Geoffrey.  He  had  come  to  the 
second  round  of  his  questions,  and  was  silent. 
There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence  in  the  room. 
Rashley  felt  that  at  last  they  had  come  to  the 
business  of  the  meeting. 

So  he  gave  the  fire  another  vicious  poke.  “  Sup¬ 
pose,”  he  said,  “suppose  you  tell  me  what  it  is 
that’s  on  your  mind.  I  could  help  you  better  then.” 

Geoffrey  instantly  replied  :  “  I  didn’t  say  there 
was  anything  on  my  mind.  I  came  for  information, 
not  for  help.” 

“  You  asked  me  just  now,”  Rashley  continued, 
as  if  the  other  had  not  spoken,  “  how  I  knew  the 
whole  thing  wasn’t  rot.  Well  I  can  tell,  and  you 
can  tell,  when  you’ve  really  been  forgiven,  by 
whether  you  get  the  thing  off  your  mind.  In  an 
ordinary  case  I  don’t  think  you  will  ever  get  the 
thing  off  your  mind  until  you’re  forgiven.  That’s 
one  proof  I  have  that  God’s  forgiveness  isn’t  all 
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“And  I  shan’t  be  forgiven  unless  I  confess?” 
said  Geoffrey,  in  a  different  tone. 

“No,  you  won’t.” 

There  was  silence  again,  a  silence  still  more 
intense.  Someone  outside  in  the  road  was  calling 
the  price  of  his  wares,  and  a  clock  ticked  monoto¬ 
nously  from  the  mantelpiece.  The  light  was  fading 
in  the  room. 

“  Shall  I  get  forgiveness  if  I  tell  you?  ”  said  a 
voice.  It  was  the  voice  of  quite  another  Geoffrey, 
and  Rashley  could  almost  imagine  it  was  Ronald 
who  was  speaking. 

“  No,  you  must  tell  God  too,”  Rashley  answered. 

“  Shan’t  I  be  telling  God  if  I  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  That’s  the  very  way  I  argue  for  sacramental 
confession.  Do  whatever  you  feel  best.  Tell  me 
now  if  you  like.  You  can  tell  God  later  on  in  your 
own  way.  What  is  it?  ” 

There  was  another  short  spell  of  silence.  Then 
Geoffrey  began.  He  spoke  in  a  low  even  voice 
without  the  trace  of  emotion.  But  though  Rashley 
did  not  look  up  from  the  fire  and  could  not,  in  any 
case,  owing  to  the  failing  light,  have  seen  Geoffrey’s 
face  clearly,  he  knew  that  the  emotion  was  there. 

“  I’ve  been  having  a  fairly  gay  time  of  it,”  he 
said.  “  It  began  not  much  worse  than  most  young 
fellows  begin,  I  suppose.  Then  I  got  into  a 
gambling  set.  I’ve  told  awful  lies  to  mother  and 
Ron — they  never  guessed — and  worst  of  all  to 
Violet.  It  was  a  beastly  shame,  for  she’s  a  dear 
girl.  I  went  on  and  on  and  I  was  generally 
unlucky.  I  got  desperate  and  I  staked  still  heavier 
to  try  and  get  everything  back.  I  simply  lost  more. 
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I  needn’t  make  a  long'  story  of  it.  It  s  a  fail ly 
usual  one,  I  suppose,  only  mine  was  more  in 
quantity.  At  last  things  came  to  a  crisis.  I  owed 
hundreds — yes,  literally  hundreds,  and  they 
threatened  to  expose  me  if  I  didn’t  pay  up.  By 
the  way  I’m  saying  all  this  to  you  in  conlldence, 
you  remember  ?  ’  ’ 

Rashley  nodded.  It  was  unnecessary  to  answer 
in  any  other  way. 

“  There  were  other  things  too  that  I  was 
anxious  should  not  leak  out — girls  and  dinner¬ 
parties — you  know  the  style  of  thing,  I  suppose. 
I’m  sick  of  it  all.  There’s  no  pleasure  in  it  when 
you  begin  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  No  one  ever 
guessed,  but  I  knew  there ’d  be  the  hell  of  a  row  at 
home  if  things  did  come  out.  So — well  here  comes 
the  sin.  The  things  1’ve  told  you  up  to  the  present 
in  comparison  aren’t  even  faults.” 

Rashley  nodded  again. 

“  I  became  a  criminal  then,”  Geoffrey  went  on, 
his  tone  still  even,  but  with  the  suspicion  of  bitter¬ 
ness  in  it.  “  I  knew  Ron’s  writing  and  I  forged 
his  signature.  He  was  staying  with  you  when  I 
forged  two  of  the  cheques  and  I  didn’t  think  he 
Avould  be  drawing  much  then.  Besides  I  couldn  t 
wait.  I  tore  out  three  cheques  from  his  book  one 
day  before  he  went.  I  couldn’t  see  any  way  out, 
so  I  did  it.  In  other  words  I’m  a  forger  and  I’ve 
robbed  Ron.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  more  to 
tell  you.  Of  course  you  may  decide  to  call  the 
police.” 

“  It’s  hardly  likely  I  should  do  that,”  said 
Rashley  gravely,  “  for  you’ve  told  me  this  in 
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confidence.  Even  a  priest  keeps  his  word,  you 
know.” 

“  Well,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Obviously,  tell  your  brother.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  that,”  Geoffrey  said  impatiently. 
Ele  was  beginning  to  lose  his  control  at  last.  “  I 
want  to  know  how  I  can  get  forgiveness.  This 
thing  has  been  on  my  mind  for  months.  I’ve  had 
to  act  a  part  every  moment  of  my  life.  I  can’t 
stand  it  much  longer,  I  simply  can’t.” 

“  ^  °u  can’t  get  forgiveness  until  you’ve  told 
your  brother.  A  great  proportion  of  the  sin  con¬ 
sists  in  deceiving  him.  You  have  the  power  to  set 
that  right  at  once,  and  you  must  do  it.” 

“  1  would  rather  wait  and  pay  back  the  money. 
I  can  do  that  in  time.  I  don’t  want  Ron  to  know. 
He’s  awfully  fond  of  me.  It  would  break  his  heart 
if  he  learnt  the  truth.” 

d  ruth  always  comes  out,”  said  Rashley,  “  in 
this  world  or  the  next.  Truth  must  force  itself  out, 
just  as  a  stream  will  get  to  the  sea.  The  longer  you 
put  it  off  the  worse  when  it  does  come  out.” 

I  11  risk  it  I  think.  Some  of  the  water  doesn’t 
get  to  the  sea.” 

"  The  main  current  does,  and  a  big  fact  is  in  the 
main  cuirent.  Besides  you’ve  deceived  him  and 
therefore  you  must  undeceive  him.  It’s  the  condi¬ 
tion  precedent.” 

Geoffrey  jumped  up  and  went  to  the  window.  It 
had  begun  to  rain.  A  man  was  lighting  the  lamps 
in  the  dingy  square  where  the  Clergy  House  stood. 
Some  children  were  playing  in  the  roadway. 

It  s  too  hard  a  condition,”  said  Geoffrey  at  the 
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window.  “  That’s  the  worst  of  religion.  It  doesn’t 
take  individual  cases  into  consideration.  It  won’t 
compromise  enough.  It’s  too  hard  altogether.” 

“  Forgiveness  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  cases  like 
this,”  said  Rashley.  “  It’s  the  very  thing  you’re 
craving  for.  It’s  worth  to  you  almost  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Do  you  think  you’re 
going  to  get  it  on  cheap  terms — terms  you  alone 
dictate  ?  ” 

Geoffrey  came  back  to  his  chair,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  “  May  I  have  another  cigarette?  ” 
he  said.  “  I  suppose  you’re  right.  Well  I  shall 
tell  Ron,  but  I  shall  wait  till  I  go  home.” 

“  When’s  that?  ” 

“A  fortnight  to-morrow.” 

“  Why  wait  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  put  it  in  a  letter.” 

“  You  could  go  and  tell  him.” 

“  No,  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  I’ve  begun 
trying  to  repav  him.  I’m  hard  at  work  already. 
I’ve  got  a  job  on  a  paper  for  two  weeks  and  I’m 
writing  articles.  I’ve  got  ten  guineas.  At  home 
they  think  I’m  simply  slacking;  but  I’m  working 
hard.  I  want  to  be  able  to  show  Ron  some  result.” 

"  I  won’t  express  an  opinion  about  that,”  said 
Rashley,  “but  I  should  tell  him  at  once.” 

“  But  you’ll  keep  this  in  perfect  confidence,  won’t 
you,  whatever  I  do  ?  He  might  find  out  before  I 
tell  him  that  there’s  been  a  forgery.  You  won’t 
tell  him  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Rashley,  putting  down  the 
poker.  “And  of  course  you  will.” 
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\  es,M  said  Geoffrey.  "  It’s  beastly,  but  I  shall. 
I  want  forgiveness.” 

Another  spell  of  silence. 

“  Then  1  think  that’s  all,”  Geoff  rey  began,  throw¬ 
ing  away  his  cigarette,  only  half  smoked.  "  I’m 
awfully  grateful  to  you.  I’ll  go  now.” 

”  It  isn’t  all,”  said  Rashley  quietly,  still  gazing 
at  the  fire. 

Why  ?  Have  you  something  more  to  say?” 
”  You’ve  told  me,  but  you  haven’t  told  God. 
I  hat  s  the  first  step.  Let  us  kneel  down  and  pray.” 
Geoffrey,  without  a  word,  obeyed. 

•  •  •••... 

He  shook  hands  with  Rashley  after  they  had 
risen  from  their  knees.  "I’ve  never  prayed  before,” 
Geoffrey  said,  “  not  really.  I  said  I  was  grateful 
to  you  before.  I’m  doubly  grateful  now.” 

All  right,”  said  Rashley,  in  his  most  unprofes¬ 
sional  manner.  "Which  way  do  you  go?  You 
can  easily  lose  yourself  in  these  streets.  There’s  a 
motor-bus  at  the  further  end  of  the  square  which 
will  take  you  back  to  civilization.  It  goes  straight 
to  London  Bridge.  And  it’s  raining  too,  I  see.” 

Geoffrey  wondered  at  Rashley’s  sudden  change 
of  mannei,  shook  hands  again,  and  was  g'one. 
Rashley  vent  upstairs  to  the  sanctissimum,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  he  should  see  Geoffrey  again  for  a  while. 

On  the  whole  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
should  probably  not. 

He  was  wrong  however.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
had  to  go  into  church  to  "church  ”  three  women, 
that  gracious  act  of  thanksgiving  in  which  the 
Church  shows  that  she  is  there  to  minister  to  each 
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period  of  the  human  life.  As  he  passed  up  the 
centre  aisle  to  go  to  the  vestry  he  saw  three  or  four 
people  praying  in  the  side  chapel  as  one  would  find 
any  hour  of  the  day.  For  some  reason  or  other 
he  glanced  at  them  as  he  passed.  And  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  church  he  saw  that  one  of  them  was 
Geoffrey. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Ronald  thought  no  more  of  the  incident  in  Berwick 
Church.  Margaret’s  visit  coming  immediately 
afterwards  entirely  overshadowed  it.  Once  he 
lecalled  it  faintly  to  his  mind  and  wondered  what 
it  was  he  had  really  seen.  But  if  he  came  to  any 
conclusion  at  all  it  was  that  imagination  had  played 
with  his  senses.  He  reflected  that  he  had  been 
depiessed  and  unusually  dreamy  that  morning. 
Elvey  had  once  said — and  the  words  had  remained 
in  Ronald’s  mind — that  “  religion  carried  too  far 
could  play  as  much  pranks  with  you  as  port  wine.” 

So  Ronald  pursued  an  easy  via  media.  He  did 
just  what  he  had  always  done.  He  rode  over  the 
Downs  befoie  breakfast.  He  read  the  Times  and 
smoked  his  pipe  after  breakfast.  He  visited  one  or 
tvro  of  his  tenants  in  the  morning  and  wrote  to 
Margaret,  if  he  did  not  see  her.  In  the  afternoon 
he  played  tennis.  At  night,  if  a  friend  was  staying 
in  the  house,  he  would  play  billiards.  He  said  his 
piayeis  regularly  and  went  to  Communion  on 
Sundays.  But  he  denied  himself  the  pleasure,  as 
he  put  it,  of  letting  his  friends  think  he  was  a  saint. 

One  day,  soon  after  this,  Margaret  paid  another 
surprise  visit.  She  came  this  time  in  the  afternoon 
and  staved  to  tea.  Mrs.  Claverton  was  almost  over- 
affable ;  and  it  was  a  proof  that  Ronald  and 
Margaret  w^ere  in  love  with  each  other  that  neither 
of  them  saw  it.  Mrs.  Claverton  literally  purred. 
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She  longed  for  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  to  come  and  see 
how  excellently  Ronald  was  developing. 

In  the  dusk  Ronald  and  Margaret  walked  to  the 
gate  which  leads  into  the  little  lane  which  in  turn 
leads  to  the  village  and  the  main  road.  The  spring- 
evenings  were  still  cold  and  there  was  a  snap  of 
frost  in  the  air.  The  daylight  lingered  over  Glynde 
way  and  the  mist  rose  from  the  Cuckmere  Valley. 
It  was  the  moment  when  day  and  night  meet,  and 
for  the  time  day  yields. 

"  What  a  beautiful  light,”  Ronald  remarked. 

"Yes,  but  cold,”  said  practical  Margaret. 
Women  are  generally  practical  when  men  are 
sentimental. 

"  I’m  awfully  fond  of  Sussex,”  Ronald  con¬ 
tinued.  "  I  should  never  really  be  happy  anywhere 
else.” 

"Are  you  happy  now?”  Margaret  asked. 

"  I  think  so,”  said  Ronald.  "  Very.  May  I 
walk  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  lane?  ” 

"  Thank  you,  but  you  haven’t  a  coat  on  and  you 
might  get  cold.” 

"  I  never  wear  a  coat,”  Ronald  answered 
decisively. 

They  walked  on  without  a  word  for  a  few  paces. 

"  So  you’ve  found  your  vocation,”  Margaret 
said,  at  length,  with  the  tone  of  one  who  has  been 
carefully  thinking  out  her  next  remark. 

"  I — I  don’t  know  about  that.  I’m  not  sure  I 
believe  in  the  theory.” 

"  I’m  sure  I  do,”  said  Margaret.  "Yes,  I’m 
sure  I  do.” 

"Will  you  help  me  to  realise  my  vocation?” 
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Ronald  asked  suddenly.  Fie  had  been  wheeling 
the  bicycle,  but  now  he  stopped  dead.  The  moment 
had  come  at  last.  He  had  not  chosen  it — it  had 
simply  come. 

I — I  don’t  quite  understand  you.” 

Ronald  whispered,  "  Margaret,  are  you  fond  of 
me  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Of  course  I  am,”  said  Margaret,  still  striving 
to  ward  off  the  sentimental.  ”1  always  have  been.” 

‘‘  You’re  just  the  girl  I  want  all  through  life,” 
ciied  Ronald,  and  almost  roughly  bent  forward  and 
kissed  her.  It  was  dark  in  the  lane,  and  he  could 
not  see  her  face,  but  he  knew  she  did  not  resist  him 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  resistance  lay  the  proof 

of  the  tremendous  fact  that  she  had  consented  to 
be  his  wife. 

“  My-  own  dearest  one;  how  perfectly  happy  we 
shall  both  be,  Ronald  cried.  ”  We  were  made  for 
each  other.  There’s  something  in  the  vocation 
theory  after  all.  My  own  dearest  one,  we  were 
brought  into  the  world  so  that  we  might  meet  each 
other  and  be  one — one  for  evermore.” 

She  laughed.  But  then,  after  a  little  she  said, 
almost  timidly  :  "  It’s  too  great— I— I  can’t  believe 
it  all,  I  know  I  love  you,  Ronald  ....  and  that’s 
sufficient  for  me.  But  then, — perhaps  I  oughtn’t 
to  say  it  I  don  t  know  why  I  should,  or  why  even 
it  has  come  into  my  mind — but  there  was  that 
vision  which  you  saw,  Ronald.  It  must  have  meant 
something.  Have  you  forgotten  that?” 

”  Oh  hang  visions,”  cried  Ronald  gaily.  “  Don’t 

let’s  bother  about  such  rot,”  and  he'  kissed  her 
again. 
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He  came  back  to  the  Hall  buoyant  with  his 
new-found  jov.  He  burst  into  the  house  just  as  he 
used  to  when  he  had  arrived  back  from  Eton  for 
the  holidays.  He  flung  down  his  cap  and  prepared 
to  run  up  and  tell  his  mother  the  great  news  which 
she  had  been  expecting  for  weeks.  By  chance  there 
met  his  gaze  a  letter.  The  evening  post  had  just 
arrived. 

He  tore  it  open  with  feverish  haste.  Ordinarily 
he  would  have  left  it  till  just  before  dinner.  But 
now  he  wanted  to  settle  up  everything  which  stood 
between  him  and  his  one  thought.  In  his  present 
mood  he  imagined  that  it  must  have  some  direct 
connection  with  his  engagement.  Some  friend 
perhaps  had  anticipated  the  event. 

But  life  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies.  It  was  a 
letter  from  Vernon,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  hatefully,  typically  egotistical.  “Pm  sure 
my  suspicions  are  correct,”  it  read,  “  I  have 
followed  up  the  clue  and  am  now  on  the  eve  of 
confirming  my  deductions.  I  have  seldom  yet 
failed  in  a  problem  of  this  kind. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  Vernon.” 

“  Damn  the  man  and  all  his  works,”  cried 
Ronald,  laughing.  “  He  couldn’t  have  chosen  a 
more  inappropriate  time  to  talk  such  rot.”  And 
still  with  the  impulse  of  his  mood  upon  him,  he 
opened  his  study  door,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  hasty 
reply  :  — 

“  Dear  Sir.— Please  act  no  further.  Tell  Messrs. 
Ridlow  that  I  will  refund  the  amount.  Let  me 
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know  the  amount  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  your 
valuable  services.” 

He  addressed  the  envelope,  sealed  it,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  a  servant.  “  See  that  this  catches  the 
post,”  he  said.  "It’s  very  important,  but  the  whole 
thing  is  the  absurdest,  most  trivial  rot,  which  ever 
existed.  It’s  a  fuss  all  about  nothing.” 

The  servant  politely  bowed  and  took  the  letter. 
“  It  shall  be  posted,  sir,”  he  said. 

Then  Ronald  ran  upstairs  to  the  drawing  room 
to  break  the  good  news  to  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Curiously  enough  Mr.  Vernon’s  note  occupied 
most  of  Ronald’s  thoughts  on  the  morrow.  It  was 
not  that  the  reality  of  his  engagement  had  lost  any 
of  its  influence  upon  him.  But  for  the  moment  he 
was  governed  by  impulse  and  followed  wherever  his 
thoughts  led.  He  immediately  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  town  and  tell  Rashley  all  about  the  stupid 
affair.  He  felt  that  as  he  had  found  his  vocation 
he  could  face  Rashley  with  more  self-confidence. 

He  did  not  tell  his  mother  to  whom  he  was  going. 
He  simply  stated  that  he  must  go  to  London  for 
the  day  on  some  tiresome  business.  He  should  be 
back  in  time  for  dinner. 

His  mother  was  quite  satisfied.  Now  that  her 
ideals  regarding  Ronald  had  been  realised  she 
would  cheerfully  have  acquiesced  had  he  stated 
that  he  must  pay  a  visit  to  the  North  Pole.  She 
simply  said,  “  Perhaps  you  will  have  time  to  go 
and  tell  Geoffrey.  I  can’t  understand  why  the  dear 
boy  is  staying  away  so  long.  I’m  afraid  he  will 
overstay  his  welcome  at  Lady  Brount’s.” 

“All  right,”  said  Ronald.  And  an  hour  later 
he  was  driving  down  to  the  station. 

This  time  the  housekeeper  at  the  Clergy  House 
announced  the  visitor  as  Mr.  Claverton.  She  laid 
stress  on  the  title  as  a  dignified  reminder  that  when 
Rashley,  on  a  previous  occasion,  had  expected  to 
see  Ronald,  it  was  his,  not  her  mistake.  Apparently 
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Rashley  had  said  something  to  her  which  she  had 
taken  to  be  a  reproof.  The  conscience  of  a  house¬ 
keeper  is  often  abnormally  developed. 

“  Well,  Ron,”  said  Rashley,  in  the  best  of 
tempers.  “And  how’s  life  using  you ;  you  look 
well  enough  ?  ” 

“  Congratulate  me,”  cried  Ronald;  and  told  him 
the  news. 

“  I’ve  been  silently  congratulating  you  for 
months  past,”  said  Rashley.  “  In  these  sort  of 
cases  the  only  people  who  are  surprised  are  the 
people  who  are  concerned.  But  seriously,  old  chap, 
I’m  most  awfully  glad  and  I  wish  you  years  of 
happiness.  Will  the  wedding  be  at  Berwick?” 

Ronald  laughed.  “  I  haven’t  got  so  far  as  to 
arrange  that,”  he  said,  “though  I’ve  no  doubt  it 
will  be  Berwick.  And  of  course  you’ll  come  and 
marry  us.” 

“  Delighted.  I  really  envy  you.  She’s  such  a 
nice  sensible  girl.  She’ll  make  an  awfully  good 
companion.  Yes,  I  think  all’s  for  the  best.” 

He  said  the  last  words  as  though  he  were  laying 
to  rest  a  faint  doubt  which  had  once  been  in  his 
mind.  But  Ronald  did  not  notice.  He  was 
pleased  that  Rashley  seemed  so  eminently  sensi¬ 
ble.  Of  course  if  he  had  told  him  about  the 
delusion  he  had  had  in  Berwick  Church,  Rashley 
might  have  been  less  practical.  After  all,  Ronald 
reflected,  Rashley  had  never  taken  an  aggressively 
ascetic  line,  whatever  his  views.  He  never  stated 
his  views  unless  he  were  asked.  What  a  strength 
there  was  in  that  position  ! 

Then  there  came  before  Ronald’s  mind  the  ideal 
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which  seemed  to  be  within  his  reach.  There  would 
be  a  comfortable  home,  children,  all  the  soothing 
influences  of  domesticity,  and  all  the  atmosphere 
of  a  quiet,  peaceful,  but  not  a  lazy  life.  He  wanted 
nothing  better  than  that.  Excitement,  except  in 
sport,  disturbed  the  even  tenour  of  things.  He 
would  still  play  games.  His  wife  and  he  would 
ride,  he  would  be  known  as  a  good  landlord,  but 
he  would  do  nothing  startling.  He  would  continue 
to  support  the  Church,  and  his  wife  and  he  should 
be  seen  regularly  in  their  pew  on  Sunday  mornings. 
But  all  things  should  be  in  moderation.  He  had 
no  desire  to  be  peculiar  in  his  married  life.  The 
cosy  hearth,  the  blazing  fire,  his  wife  knitting  on 
one  side,  he  reading  a  paper  or  smoking  on  the 
other — two  children  playing  with  the  dog  on  the 
rug — that  was  the  brain-picture  which  the  thought 
of  matrimony  conjured  up.  And  that  was  all  he 
wanted. 

But  he  must  wake  to  realities.  Rashley  was 
opening  some  letters  which  had  been  left  on  his 
desk  and  lit  his  pipe.  Ronald  followed  his  example. 
It  would  help  him  to  talk  over  the  business  about 
which  he  had  primarily  come.  So  pulling  himself 
together,  and  with  a  glance  at  Rashley  to  see  if  he 
were  attending,  he  said  : 

“  There  is  another  matter  about  which  I’ve  come 
to  see  you.” 

Rashley  looked  up — feeling  ominously  that 
trouble  was  coming.  He  still  held  one  of  the 
letters  in  his  hand.  “  What  is  it?  ”  he  said. 

“  Oh  an  absurd  thing,”  laughed  Ronald.  “And 
I  should  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  at  a  time  like 
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this,  hadn’t  a  beastly  detective  threatened — well  Ed 
better  begin  at  the  beginning.  I’m  not  taking  up 
your  time,  am  I  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Rashley,  dreading  the  trend  of  the 
conversation.  Evidently  Geoffrey  had  not  yet 
spoken.  He  must  pretend  to  know  nothing  about 
the  affair. 

“  My  bank  has  found  out,”  Ronald  began,  “  that 
I’ve  been  robbed.  Someone  has  been  forging  my 
name, — some  wretched  devil  who  wants  money,  I 
suppose.  It’s  not  a  very  terrible  amount;  I  mean 
I  can  gradually  replace  it,  and  I  shouldn’t  worry 
you  about  it  had  not  an  odd  thing  happened.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Rashley,  wondering  now  what  was 
coming,  and  laying  down  the  letter. 

“  The  bank  set  a  beastly  detective  on  the  job. 
I — I  hardly  like  to  tell  you  all  this  nonsense,  but 
you  won’t  misunderstand  me.  The  wretched  fellow 
actually  got  out  of  me  that  you  had  once  copied 
an  exact  signature  of  mine — do  you  remember  in 
my  study  at  Berwick  a  year  ago?  Then  he  found 
out  that  the  cheques  were  cashed  when  I  was 
staying  here.  And  that  fairly  started  him.” 
Ronald  laughed  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  Vernon  and 
his  notebook.  “  That  fairly  started  him.  He’s 
quite  convinced,  Rashley,  you’re  a  forger,  and  I 
do  believe  he’d  have  come  down  and  arrested  you, 
if  I  hadn’t  written  off  at  once  to  tell  him  to  let  the 
beastly  thing  alone. 

“  Well  all  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It  only 
shows  how  fools  can  be  misled  by  coincidences. 
All  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether  you  have  any 
idea  of  anyone  who  could  have  come  in  here  and 
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stolen  mv  cheques  and  forged  my  name.  I  shan’t 
take  any  proceedings,  of  course.  But  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  run  the  chap  to  earth  who 
forged  my  name.  Perhaps  it’s  one  of  the  poor 
fellows  here  who’ve  every  excuse  for  committing  a 
crime,  if  ever  there  was  one.” 

Rashley  was  silent. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  know  of  anyone?  ”  said 
Ronald  after  a  little,  “  and  I  don’t  want  you  to 
make  any  inquiries.  It  isn’t  worth  it.  You’ve  no 
idea  who  would  have  done  it,  have  you  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say,”  said  Rashley  quietly.  His  whole 
manner  had  changed.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  table ;  his  chair  was  empty.  Ronald  looked 
at  him  with  some  surprise. 

“  Then  you  have  a  suspicion.  Well  I’d  be 
interested  to  know,  though  as  I’ve  said,  I  shouldn’t 
want  to  run  the  poor  chap  in.  But  I  do  wonder 
what  the  fellow’s  done  with  such  a  big  sum  of 
money — big  for  anyone  in  these  parts,  anyhow. 
Poor  devil  !  You  don’t  know  who  it  is  by  any 
chance,  do  you  ?  ” 

Rashley  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  It  was 
the  window  where  Geoffrey  had  stood  out  on  the 
square.  “  I’d  rather  not  answer  that,”  he  said. 

Ronald  looked  up  at  him  with  amazement.  He 
began  to  feel  a  little  annoyed  with  Rashley.  The 
culprit  was  evidently  someone  whom  Rashley  knew 
as  vicar  of  the  parish.  Surely  they  were  friends 
enough  for  Rashley  to  disclose  the  name  without 
distrusting  Ronald  and  believing  that  he  would 
give  away  the  offender.  It  was  a  want  of  trust. 

“  Why  not  answer?”  Ronald  said.  Pie  had 
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made  up  his  mind  now  that  he  would  pursue  the 
matter  to  the  end. 

A  great  temptation  was  borne  in  upon  Rashley’s 
mind.  He  looked  back  for  one  moment  at  his 
young  friend,  keen  and  vigorous  with  curiosity,  and 
saw  where  their  conversation  was  tending.  Ronald 
could  be  hot-tempered,  he  knew.  He  knew  too  that 
he  would  insist  upon  an  answer  which  could  not 
be  given.  And  yet,  why  not?  What  real  claim 
had  Geoffrey  upon  him  ?  He  had  not  done  his 
duty  and  told  his  brother.  He  had  kept  silent  and 
shielded  himself,  and  this  very  shield  was  about  to 
prove  the  cause  of  what  might  be  a  serious  quarrel ! 
Why  should  the  interests  of  so  unworthy  a  fellow 
as  Geoffrey  close  his  lips?  Surely  his  friendship 
with  Ronald  was  worth  more  than  Geoffrey’s  safety. 
An  overwhelming  impulse  moved  him  to  tell 
Ronald  all, — if  not  to  give  Geoffrey  completely 
away,  to  open  Ronald’s  eyes  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  fraud  lay.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  feel  the  impulse  closing  on  him  and 
drawing  him  nearer  to  itself.  Then,  gathering 
himself  together  he  breathed  a  short  prayer,  and 
for  a  moment  felt  stronger. 

“Well,”  sa  id  Ronald  again.  “  Why  won’t  you 
answer  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  give  you  any  reason.  You  must  trust 
me.  Suppose  we  talk  about  something  else?” 

“Oh  no,”  cried  Ronald  vigorously.  “That’s 
far  too  unsatisfactory.  Here  I  come  and  tell  you 
a  story  which  you  know  about  all  the  time.  You’ve 
heard  there  are  detectives  making  inquiries,  and 
that  it’s  only  I  who  am  keeping  them  off.  Surely 
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I’ve  a  peculiar  right  to  have  some  information. 

You  admit  that,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rashley,  still  with  his  back  to  the 

room.  “  I  admit  that.” 

Ronald  suddenly  changed  his  tone.  “It  wasn’t 
in  Confession  you  were  told,  was  it  ?  he  said 

quietly. 

“  No.” 

Rashley’s  seeming  obstinacy  exasperated  Ronald 
beyond  measure.  He  jumped  up  from  his  chaii 
and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  Rashley 
seeing  that  things  were  coming  to  a  ciisis  tuined 
and  faced  him.  If  only  Geoffrey  had  not  delayed 
telling  the  truth  this  scene  might  have  been  spared. 

“  Can’t  you  see,”  Ronald  cried,  “  that  I  must  be 
told?  It’s  due  to  me.  I  can’t  properly  face  the 
bank  until  I’ve  said  that  I’ve  found  out  privately. 
Besides  the  thing  happened  here.  Come,  tell  me, 
was  it  a  parishioner  of  yours,  someone  who  lives 

near  here  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Rashley,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  chair 
by  the  fireplace,  d  he  iron  was  entering  into  his 
soul.  It  seemed  so  very  hard  not  to  explain. 
Almost — at  the  eleventh  hour — he  felt  he  would 
do  so.  The  precious  moments  went  slipping 
away,  the  last  links  being'  torn  from  a  friendship 
which  was  very  dear  to  him.  Then,  almost  when 
he  had  resolved  to  speak,  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
crucifix  above  him.  The  dead  face  of  the  Saviour 
Who  was  silent  before  the  High  Priest  and  answered 
His  accusers  nothing.  It  seemed  as  if  that  Face 
gave  him  one  swift  look.  Then  suddenly  he  awoke 
and  found  that  the  temptation  had  melted  away. 
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Ronald,  still  pacing  the  room  and  little  knowing 
the  crisis  through  which  the  other  was  passing, 
waited  for  him  to  speak.  He  was  beside  himself 
with  irritation  now.  The  quiet  assuredness  of 
Rashley’s  manner  was  maddening.  He  felt  that 
he  was  being  unjustly  treated.  So  he  asked  once 
more  : 

“  Are  you  going*  to  tell  me  anything?” 

“  I  would  if  I  could,”  said  Rashley,  “but  I 
can’t.” 


“  But  I — the  bank  will  find  out.” 

“You  will  find  out,  yes.  But  at  present  I  can 
say  nothing.” 


“  Don’t  you  think  you’re  treating  me  very 
badly  ?  ” 

“Perhaps  I  am,”  said  Rashley,  “but  I’  ve  no 
choice.  You  must  trust  me.” 

Trust  you,”  cried  Ronald,  breaking  from  the 
last  of  his  restraint.  “  Trust  you  !  That’s  the  very 
point  which  makes  it  so  extraordinary  that  you 
shouldn  t  tell  me  what  you  know.  It’s  you  who’re 
suspected  I  ve  told  you  that.  There’s  evidence 


against  you,  and  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  on  the  other 
side.”  Ronald,  white  with  anger,  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  saying.  “And  yet  though  I’ve  been 
the  pei  son  who  has  kept  these  detectives  away  from 
woirying  you,  you  won’t  let  me  into  your  confi¬ 
dence,  although  you  tell  me  you  know.  What  do 
you  suppose  one  of  these  detectives  would  say  if  I 
told  them  that  ?  What  conclusion  do  you  think 
they’d  come  to?  Just  ask  yourself  that.” 

Rashley,  a  little  paler  than  usual,  sat  quietly  in 
the  chair  and  looked  straight  at  Ronald. 
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*<  Do  you  believe  I  committed  that  crime  ?  he 

said  deliberately.  .  , 

Ronald,  without  looking  at  him,  answered 

bitterly  :  T  .  .  , 

"  I  really  don’t  know  what  to  believe.  1  think 

you’re  shielding  someone,  although  you  know  him 
and  his  name.  I  don’t  know  what  to  believe.  You 
try  my  suspicions  to  the  utmost.” 

Yes,  I’m  shielding  someone,”  said  Rashley, 

still  looking  at  his  friend.  ,  . 

“  Then  all  I  can  say,”  cried  Ronald,  is  that 

it’s  a  damned  shame.  You  force  me  to  believe 
that  you’re  an  accomplice  in  this  beastly  crime. 
It’s  the  only  thing  I  can  think.  Y  ou  keep  every¬ 
thing  back  from  me.  You  shield  the  man  who  s 
forged  my  name.  And  there’s  the  evidence  against 
you  !  I  laughed  at  it  at  first,  but,  by  gad,  I  can’t 
laugh  at  it  now.  A  word  from  you  would  have  set 
it  all  right.  But  instead  of  that,  for  some  reason, 
your  mouth  is  closed.  Can’t  you  see  what  you’re 

forcing  me  to  believe?  ” 

“  1  think  this  interview  had  better  come  to  an 
end,”  said  Rashley,  still  quietly.  "We  can  talk 
about  it  again,  if  necessary,  when  we  are  both 

calmer.” 

Ronald  seized  his  hat  and  stick.  “  Calmer  ! 
he  cried.  “  I  shan’t  be  calmer  the  more  I  think 
this  over.  There  are  limits  even  to  the  generosity 
of  friendship,  and  you’ve  gone  pretty  near,  I  can 
tell  you.  And  I’ll  tell  you  one  other  thing.  This 
religion  is  all  theory  and  no  practice.  If  a  man’s 
a  Churchman  he  can  do  anything  he  likes.  You 
shield  him,  though  you  know  he  ought  to  do  penal 
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servitude,  and  though  your  shielding  him  is  a  sin 
too.  Just  pretend  to  be  religious  and  you  can  do 

anything  you  like.  My  God!  it’s  all  a  damned 
fraud.” 

He  slammed  the  door  behind  him  and  was  gone. 
Rashley  reached  for  the  pipe  he  had  laid  down  and 
shook  out  the  ashes.  Then,  kneeling  before  the 
crucifix,  into  the  face  of  which  he  had  looked,  he 
bent  his  head  in  prayer. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Ronald  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  impulsive  nature 
to  make  the  reaction  which  had  set  in  on  him 
merely  temporary.  On  the  contrary  it  exhibited 
all  the  features  of  a  permanent  development.  He 
said  nothing  to  his  mother  or  even  to  Margaret. 
His  excitement  and  irritation  had  become  a  resigned 
and  secret  determination.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind.  Rashley  had  deceived  him. 

He  had  gone  over  the  matter  again  and  again 
as  he  travelled  down  by  the  train.  Rashley  knew 
who  the  culprit  was  and  he  was  shielding  him.  He 
had  not  even  told  Ronald,  until  he  was  pressed, 
that  he  knew  the  offender,  or  indeed  about  the 
offence.  He  had  refused  to  give  any  kind  of 
explanation.  He  had  not  even  denied  that  he  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  business.  Was  it  possible  that 
Rashley  himself  had  forged  the  signature  ?  Even 
in  his  present  state  of  mind,  Ronald  shrank  from 
that  conclusion. 

Yet  the  evidence,  coupled  with  Rashley ’s  inex¬ 
plicable  silence,  pointed  all  in  one  direction.  If 
the  offender  had  bound  Rashley  to  confidence, 
Rashley  could  have  said  so.  He  could  have 
answered  that  the  man  was  some  poor  fellow  he 
knew,  who  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  as  far 
as  possible  restore  the  money — only  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  not  to  reveal  his  name.  Ronald  would  have 
been  amply  satisfied.  It  was  not  mere  obstinacy 
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on  Rashley ’s  part.  There  was  some  strong  reason 
for  his  acting  as  he  did,  and  it  was  that  reason 
which  necessitated  suspicion. 

And  then — it  had  come  upon  him  with  a  flash — 
he  saw  the  true  hypocrisy  of  religion.  This  incident 
had  brought  straight  up  before  his  eyes  the  fact 
that  religion  was  a  theory  only.  It  did  not  work 
in  practice.  Rashley,  who  had  taught  him  all,  had 
preached  against  sin.  But  once  he  himself  was 
concerned  with  the  sin,  he  tore  his  principles  to 
pieces  and  acted  in  defiance  of  his  religion.  Had 
not  the  suspicion  of  the  truth  been  with  him  all 
these  months  ?  Had  not  there  lurked  in  his  mind 
the  inkling  that  the  impressions  he  had  called 
religion  had  no  reality  behind  them  ?  Of  course  it 
was  so.  Of  course  it  was  true  that  any  delusion 
could  be  believed  in  if  one  chose.  He  had  let 
Rashley  do  the  thinking  and  the  talking — Rashley 
had  led  and  he  had  blindly  followed.  And,  now 
that  he  had  seen  Rashley  as  he  really  was,  his  eyes 
had  been  opened  to  the  hypocrisy  of  it  all. 

Ronald  did  not  become  a  violent  Agnostic.  He 
was  not  sufficiently  intellectual  for  that.  He  had 
always  been  stolid  and  sure  rather  than  brilliant. 
Now  he  was  simply  disgusted  with  the  way  he  had 
been  duped.  Like  most  people  who  have  suddenly 
changed  their  point  of  view,  his  mind  was  a  little 
bewildered.  He  did  not  know  what  general  course 
to  take.  Sunday  came  and  he  made  some  excuse 
to  his  mother  for  not  going  to  church.  His  mother 
expressed  her  wisdom  at  his  not  over-doing  it.  But 
that  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  Sooner  or  later 
everyone  must  know  that  he  no  longer  believed  and 
why  he  did  not  do  so. 
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He  dreaded,  for  some  strange  reason,  that  disclo¬ 
sure.  He  was  especially  anxious  that  Margaret 
should  not  guess.  Suddenly  an  inspiration  came 
to  him.  He  would  avoid  the  evil  hour  by  spending 
a  week  or  so  in  London,  looking  up  some  of  his  old 
college  friends.  He  gave  some  reason  to  his  mother 
for  his  change  of  plans,  and  wrote  suitably  to 
Margaret.  The  following  day  he  set  off. 

The  particular  friend  he  had  in  mind  was  a  man 
named  Edmonson,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years. 
Edmonson  used  vulgarly  to  be  known  as  “  one  of 
the  lads”;  he  had  evolved  into  “a  man  about 
town.”  Long  ago  Edmonson  had  said  to  Ronald, 
“  My  dear  Claverton  you  want  to  see  more  of  life. 
You’re  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  Sussex  all  the 
year,  and  when  you  do  come  to  London  you  are  tied 
to  your  mother’s  apron  strings.”  Ronald  had 
indignantly  denied  the  charge,  for  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  that  could  be  said  of  him  was  that  he 
was  tied  to  his  mother’s  apron  strings.  However, 
he  felt  just  now  that  he  would  like  to  meet  Edmon¬ 
son  again  and  find  out  what  new  feature  of  life 
Edmonson  could  show  him. 

“  Hulloa !  ”  said  Edmonson,  when  he  called. 
“  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again,  Claverton.  I 
hear  you’re  quite  a  big  country  squire  now — no  end 
of  a  toff.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your¬ 
self?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  Ronald,  “  I’ve  been  having  various 
experiences.” 

“  Experiences — that  sounds  interesting  !  Didn’t 
know  there  were  any  in  the  country.  What  sort  of 
thing?  Girls — eh?” 
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No,”  said  Ronald.  “One  of  them  was 
religion.” 

“  Oh  I  say;  you’re  pulling  my  leg.” 

“I’m  not,  I  assure  you.  I  went  in  for  it  hot  and 
strong.” 

“Amazing,”  said  Edmonson.  “  But  I  suppose 
there’s  nothing  much  else  to  do  in  a  country 
village.” 

“  I  liked  it,”  Ronald  continued,  anxious  to 
explain  his  position  to  himself  rather  than  to  anyone 
else.  “  It  seemed  business-like  and  sensible.  But 
then  I  began  to  see  through  it.  All  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  it  is  useless  if  it  doesn’t  make  the  people 
who  go  in  for  it  saints.  It  must  be  so.  Religious 
people  are  marked  out  from  the  others.  They’re 
fed  with  things  which  they  say  are  necessary  and 
they  have  any  amount  of  these  necessary  things 
while  the  outsiders  don’t;  therefore,  if  their  ideas 
are  right  they  must  be  quite  different  from  the 
outsideis.  Ida  sort  of  idea  at  first  that  they  were. 

I  thought  I  should  become  different.  Then  I  found 
out  they  were  exactly  the  same,  just  as  if  they  hadn’t 
had  any  of  these  necessary  things.  So  I  saw  the 
v  hole  thing  was  a  beastly  fraud,  and  I  only  wish 
I’d  seen  it  before.” 

I  quite  agree  with  you,”  said  Edmonson 
solemnly,  although  he  had  not  the  least  idea  what 
Ronald  was  talking  about.  “And  what  are  you 
doing  with  yourself  now?” 

"  Wel1  1  must  say  I  did  find  religion  filled  a  gap. 
Now  it  s  gone,  I  m  a  bit  dull.  I  want  something 

else  in  its  place.  So  I  thought  I’d  come  and  look 
you  up.” 
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“  Mv  dear  chap,”  said  Edmonson,  who  under- 
stood  directly  the  word  ‘  dull  ’  was  mentioned. 
“  I’ll  tell  you  what’s  the  matter  with  you.  You 
don’t  have  nearly  a  gay  enough  time  of  it.  Now 
I’ll  put  you  in  the  way  of  things.  Doing  anything 
to-night?  No — well  come  and  have  dinner  with 
some  friends  of  mine  and  we’ll  go  to  the  halls 
afterwards.” 

So  Ronald  went— not  that  night  only,  but  regu¬ 
larly.  In  a  sense  it  was  a  new  experience.  He 
helped  Edmonson  to  entertain  two  or  three  over¬ 
smart  girls  and  other  young  men  about  town,  who 
had  only  one  topic  of  conversation,  and  only  one 
subject  of  humour.  He  went  to  the  halls,  not  to 
the  better  class,  well-known  halls,  but  to  little  places 
out  of  the  way.  There  again  only  one  form  of 
humour  was  presented.  It  all  hedged  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  passion,  the  same  thread-worn  amusement 
which  has  magnetised  the  sexes  for  all  generations 
since  the  world  began.  Everyone  hinted  at  the 
thing  in  faintly  disguised  language,  everyone 
laughed  each  time  it  was  mentioned.  1  here  was 
nothing  else.  Everyone  knew  what  everyone  else 
meant.  They  simply  flew  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  one  flame  and  pretended  it  was  quite  a  novel 
thing.  It  was  such  a  simple  thing  after  all.  But 
they  all  pretended  it  was  quite  new  and  mysterious. 
And  the  nearer  one  of  them  flew  the  more  they  were 
convulsed. 

Ronald  tried  not  to  see  the  monotony  of  it.  He 
threw  himself  with  all  his  vigour  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  atmosphere.  Not  a  night  passed  but 
he  joined  the  merry  company.  But,  though  he 
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thought  slowly,  he  thought,  just  as  Rashley  had 
once  declared  that  he  could  not  help  doing.  And 
gradually  the  triviality  of  it  appalled  him.  It  was 
amazing  to  think  that  one  single  form  of  sin  should 
enthrall  these  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women, 
night  after  night,  year  after  year.  When  one 
analysed  it,  it  was  so  simple.  He  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  simpler  the  sin  the  more  intoxi¬ 
cating  it  becomes.  It  is  like  a  man  who  goes 
in  for  drinking  and  devotes  his  life  simply  to 
taking  enough  alcohol  to  make  his  brain  reel.  He 
knows  exactly  what  will  happen  and  the  sensations 
which  will  follow.  He  will  behave  exactly  as  he 
has  always  behaved,  and  exactly  like  other 
drunkards  behave.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  in 
it.  It  is  not  an  unexplored  road  in  whose  corners 
lurk  strange  possibilities.  He  knows  exactly  what 
to  expect  and  what  he  expects  occurs.  Yet  he 
continues. 

It  was  wonderful  that  the  turns  at  the  low  halls 
could  find  any  fresh  suggestions  of  the  one  eternal 
topic.  Yet  everyone  pretended  that  it  was  intensely 
amusing  and  novel  to  make  the  same  suggestions 
which  had  been  made  ever  since  the  theatre  was 
built,  and  which  they  indulged  in  every  time 
they  met.  There  were  papers  and  books,  too,  which 
said  in  print  everything  which  they  said  together, 
and  which  the  comedians  said  on  the  stage.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  variety.  You  could  analyse  and 
locate  the  little  emotional  sensations  which  were 
continually  caused.  But  still,  the  great  delusion 
held  sway  over  its  countless  devotees. 

And  gradually  Ronald  became  bored.  He  longed 
for  something  else.  He  began  to  take  an  interest 
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in  politics  and  arts,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  change. 
He  remembered  Margaret,  and  he  thought  how 
infinitely  wider  and  more  incomprehensible  was 
pure  love.  Edmonson  had  not  filled  the  gap  which 
religion  had  left.  He  must  try  something  else. 
Would  not  Margaret  and  married  life  be  sufficient  ? 
A  day  after  making  his  decision  he  was  driving  in 
a  taxi  to  Victoria. 

Geoffrey,  he  found,  had  been  home  some  time. 
And  after  dinner  they  were  left  alone  together,  Mrs. 
Claverton  having  gone  to  her  room  on  account  of 
a  bad  headache.  The  summer  had  come  in  all 
the  radiance  of  June.  They  had  their  coffee  on 
the  verandah,  watching  the  giant  shadow  of  the 
Downs  against  the  pale  sky.  The  Downs  seemed 
so  vast  and  limitless  after  the  little  heated  rooms 
where  the  supper  parties  had  taken  place.  The 
very  air  was  pure,  full  of  immensity  and  romance. 
The  landscape,  far  from  being  monotonous,  changed 
every  moment  with  the  fading  light.  And  over  the 
hills  the  crescent  moon  appeared,  faintly  outlined 
against  the  eastern  sky  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
natural  beauty. 

“  You  haven’t  congratulated  me  yet,”  said 
Ronald,  laying  down  his  cigar.  “  I’m  sure  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  congratulating  you.” 

“  I’ve  so  much  to  tell  you,”  Geoffrey  answered. 
”  I  have  not  seen  you  for  such  an  age.” 

“And  I’ve  a  great  deal  to  tell  you.  It  will 
surprise  you  a  bit  I  expect.  Do  you  know  what 
I’ve  been  doing  with  myself?” 

“  You’ve  been  in  London.  That’s  all  I  know. 
Have  you  had  a  good  time?  ” 
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Ronald  laughed.  “  Rotten,”  he  said.  "  I’ve 
been  seeing  life.” 

“  That  generally  means  one  thing,”  Geoffrey 
remarked  sententiously.  “  I  always  said  vou  ought 
to  do  so.” 

“  1  did  it  for  a  reason.”  And  then  he  began  to 
explain  what  he  had  explained  to  Edmonson, — 
only  this  time  his  audience  was  an  intelligent  one. 
It  was  a  luxury  to  Ronald  to  explain.  Like  many 
people  in  a  similar  position,  far  from  casting 
religion  aside,  he  had  begun  to  think  much  more 
about  it  than  when  he  had  professed  it.  The 
mental  effect  of  his  change  of  belief  had  proved 
more  violent  than  he  had  calculated. 

"  But  why  have  you  chucked  it?”  said  Geoffrey. 

What’s  the  object  ?  I  thought  religion  was  a 
sort  of  permanent  part  of  your  character.” 

“  0h,  rot !  ”  cried  Ronald;  "  rot,  rot,  rot !  The 
truth  is,  I’ve  found  out  Rashley.” 

“  Found  him  out?  Whatever  do  you  mean?” 

Ronald  had  no  intention  of  disclosing  the  true 
facts.  He  simply  stated  that  he  had  discovered 
Rashley  to  be  no  better  than  other  men  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  deal  worse.  “  Do  you  see,”  he 
continued,  “  the  whole  thing’s  a  sham  ?” 

but  Rashley  isn’t  religion,”  Geoffrey  protested. 

"  No,  but - ” 

“  But  he  was  your  religion.  That’s  just  the  big 
mistake  you  made.  I  told  you  that  was  so,  and  you 
got  very  sick  with  me  for  suggesting  it.” 

Ronald,  like  most  other  people,  was  not  over 
pleased  for  this  reminder  that  '  he  had  been  told  it 
was  so.  It  is  delicious  to  be  able  to  prove  by  after- 
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events  that  your  opinions  have  been  correct.  It  is 
not  so  enjoyable  to  the  other  person  to  be  shown  he 
was  wrong. 

"  And  I  said  that,  once  Rashley  went,  your 
religion  would  tumble  down  like  a  pack  of  cards. 
Don’t  you  remember?  And  you  were  awfully  sick 
with  me  for  suggesting  that  too.  But  you  see  I  was 
right.” 

“  Oh,  you’re  wonderful,  Geoff — a  regular  prophet. 
All  the  same,  you’re  hopelessly  wrong.  I’ve  simply 
thought  things  out  for  myself,  and  I’ve  come  to  my 
senses.” 

Geoffrey  was  irritatingly  silent. 

“  Hang  it!”  cried  Ronald,  petulantly.  "  You 
don’t  believe  me.” 

"  The  more  angry  you  get,”  said  Geoffrey  im¬ 
perturbably,  “  the  more  I  shall  know  you’re  wrong, 
and  you  know  it.” 

"  Do  you  suggest  religion  is  right  after  all,  in 
spite  of  Rashley  ?” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  he’s  got  to  do  with  it.  Suppose 
he  were  really  a  rotter - ” 

“  But  he  is.” 

“  Well,  suppose  he  is.  It  doesn’t  prove  his 
religion  is  wrong.” 

“  Yes  it  does,”  said  Ronald  fiercely. 

"  No  more,”  continued  Geoffrey,  as  if  the  other 
had  not  spoken,  “  no  more  than  because  a  soldier 
turns  out  to  be  a  coward  he  proves  that  soldiering  is 
all  nonsense.  It’s  only  a  person  who’s  concerned, 
one  solitary  person,  and  not  the  thing  at  all.” 

Ronald  jumped  up.  "Let’s  go  and  play  billiards,” 
he  said.  “  I  shall  quarrel  if  we  go  on  with  this 
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conversation .  I  thought  you  would  have  sympathised 
and  agreed  with  me.  When  I  went  in  for  religion 
you  were  against  it.  Now  I’m  against  it  you  argue 
for  it.  It’s — it’s  unreasonable.” 

"  No,  don’t  let’s  play  billiards.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  very  important  I  want  to  tell.  I’ve  something 
awfully  serious  to  talk  about.” 

”  I’ve  had  enough  serious  talks  for  one  night,” 
said  Ronald.  “  If  you  want  us  to  remain  friends 
let’s  play  billiards.  I  want  to  be  able  to  give  you  a 
licking.” 

”  All  right,”  Geoffrey  answered,  telling  himself 
that  he  was  unable  to  avert  this  lost  opportunity. 
“  I’ll  come.  I  say,  have  I  got  to  be  your  best  man 
at  the  wedding  ?” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  third  person  to  whom  Ronald  '  explained 
himself  ’  was  naturally  enough,  Margaret.  It  was  a 
glorious  June  afternoon.  A  faint  breeze  stirred  in 
the  trees  and  half  the  lawn  was  covered  by  their 
shade.  The  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless.  The 
ever-changing  Downs  seemed,  in  the  absence  of 
moist  air,  to  have  receded  several  miles  towards  the 
horizon.  Ronald  felt  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 
himself.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  be  ill-at- 
ease  with  such  a  natural  peace  and  beauty  surround¬ 
ing  one.  He  had  previously  somewhat  dreaded 
disclosing  his  position  to  Margaret;  but  now  that 
the  moment  had  come,  he  was  glad. 

Margaret,  who  with  that  wonderful  feminine  art 
of  intuition,  had  guessed  the  situation,  led  the  way. 
“  Do  you  still  serve  on  Thursday  mornings  in  the 
church  here?”  she  asked.  “  I  think  it  is  Thursday 
which  is  your  day.” 

“  No,  I’ve  given  it  up,”  said  Ronald,  and  forth¬ 
with  told  his  story,  as  he  had  told  it  to  Geoffrey, 
with  modifications,  and  without  reference  to 
Edmonson. 

When  he  had  finished  Margaret  did  not  speak. 
She  sat  silent,  looking  down  on  the  ground, 
charmingly  graceful  and  self-possessed.  Women 
make  up  for  their  inability  to'  argue  by  periodical 
silences  at  unsatisfactory  moments.  Ronald,  for  all 
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his  good  humour,  was  not  proof  against  this  incen¬ 
tive  to  irritability. 

“  Well?  ”  he  said,  almost  sharply. 

"  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  to  say,”  Margaret 
answered.  “  You’ve  made  up  your  mind,  I  suppose.” 

“  Quite.  The  whole  thing’s  a  fraud.” 

Margaret  was  silent  again.  A  second  time 
Ronald  became  irritable. 

“  Well,”  he  cried,  "  what  do  you  think  ?  Do  you 
approve?  Are  you  sorry,  and  do  you  think  me 
wrong,  or  what  ?  I  want  you  to  say  exactly  what 
you  think.” 

I’m  sorry,”  Margaret  said  simply. 

"Why?”  cried  Ronald,  as  though  he  was 
intensely  surprised,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
had  been  waiting  for  that  very  answer.  "  When  I 
went  in  for  religion  you  didn’t  altogether  like  it,  and 
now  that  I’ve  thrown  it  over  you  take  the  other  side 
and  want  me  to  be  religious.  You  are  just  like 
everyone  else.” 

If  Margaret  had  been  an  argumentative  man,  she 
would  have  seized  a  point  and  said,  “  then  there 
must  be  something  in  that  attitude.”  But  as  she 
was  an  unreasoning  woman,  she  simply  said,  “  I 
suppose  I  was  wrong.  I  didn’t  know  I  had  ever 
said  anything  against  religion  ;  but,  if  I  did,  it  was 
wrong.” 

Ronald  thought  to  himself  that  Margaret  was  not 
nearly  so  clever  as  usual.  But  that  was  because 
she  did  not  agree  with  him.  “  I’ve  discovered  the 
thing  is  wrong,”  he  repeated.  “  I  made  a  mistake. 

I  was  taken  in  with  the  sentiment  of  it.  Religious 
people  are  no  better  than  anyone  else.” 
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“  I  can’t  believe  Mr.  Rashley  is  so  bad  as  you 
paint  him,”  Margaret  answered  gently.  “Are  you 
sure  you  haven’t  made  a  mistake?  ” 

“  He  hadn’t  a  word  to  say  for  himself.” 

“And  what  about  that  vision  you  saw  in  the 
church  ?” 

“That,”  cried  Ronald,  pouncing  down  on  what 
he  had  also  suspected  she  would  say,  “  that  was  a 
delusion  also.” 

“  But — I  know  I’m  slow  and  silly — but  how  do 
you  know  that  wasn’t  real  and  that  these  present 
ideas  of  yours  aren’t  delusions  instead?  ” 

Ronald  now  became  convinced  that  Margaret 
was,  for  once  in  a  way,  foolish.  “  I — I  can’t 
explain,”  he  began,  loftily,  as  though  he  were 
treating  a  subject  so  profound  as  to  be  out  of  the 
depth  of  such  a  woman.  Then,  however,  his  better 
nature  asserted  itself  and  he  laughed.  He  filled 
his  pipe  too — that  was  always  a  good  sign  with 
him.  “  I’m  getting  a  prig,”  he  said,  “  and  a  bore 
too.  I’m  always  talking  of  my  ideas  and  you’ve 
got  yours  and  every  right  to  them.  And  I’m  so 
clumsy  that  I’d  forgotten  you  believe  in  religion, 
and  that  I’m  saying  things  which  must  hurt  you.” 

Margaret  laid  her  hand  on  his.  “  I  quite  trust 
you,”  she  said.  “  I’m — I’m  just  a  little  sorry  ” — 
she  was  quite  convinced  that  Ronald  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  and  was  too  thorough  to  need 
further  development.  “  But  I  haven’t  any  right  to 
be.  Of  course  you  know  best.” 

“Tell  me — why  are  you  disappointed?” 

Margaret  thought  for  a  little.  This  time  Ronald 
bore  the  stance  pcitiently. 
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“  I  had  great  ideas  about  your  vision,”  she  said 
at  length.  "  I  thought  it  would  lead  to  something 
big.  I  love  big  things,  though  I  can’t  do  them. 
I  admire  men  because  they  are  made  to  do  big 
things.  Women  can’t.  They  can  only  admire 
them.  I  read  somewhere  that  women  encourage 
men  to  become  heroes  and  then  stop  them  before 
they’ve  got  half  way.  I  suppose  there’s  some  truth 
in  it;  but  I  should  always  try  not  to  stand  in  the 
way.” 

”  Big  things,”  Ronald  answered.  "Such  as — ?” 

"  Oh,  making  big  sacrifices.  Doing  what  St. 
Matthew  did,  in  the  window  you  looked  at — giving 
up  everything ;  or  Nelson,  or  Napoleon.  I  admire 
that  so  very  much.  I  don’t  much  mind  what  it  is.” 

Ronald  stroked  her  hand.  “  I  couldn’t,”  he 
answered. 

Margaret,  had  she  known  it,  had  done  a  big 
thing  herself.  She  had  made  Ronald  think  in  a 
new  direction.  Long  after  she  had  gone,  and  the 
sun  had  set  behind  the  western  hills,  he  set  out  on 
one  of  his  long  walks.  He  was  reasoning  with 
himself.  Margaret  had  impressed  him  with  her 
obvious  disappointment.  He  believed  greatly  in 
her,  and  he  had  thought  that  either  she  would 
applaud  the  overthrow  of  his  artificial  asceticism, 
or  else  enter  into  a  violent  argument  in  which  he 
would  easily  prove  victor.  She  had  taken  neither 
of  these  courses. 

One  must  not  be  too  hard  on  Ronald.  He  was 
suffering  from  a  violent  reaction,  a  displacement  of 
most  of  his  ideals  and  sentiments.  He  had  not 
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attained  that  peace  within  himself  which  he  fancied 
would  be  his.  His  mind  was  full  of  doubts,  a 
whirlpool  of  bewildering  thoughts.  In  vain  he 
told  himself  that  the  future  was  bright  and  easy ; 
that  an  absence  of  religious  views  was  the  stand¬ 
point  of  most  practical  men,  and  that  a  happy 
domestic  life  would  meet  all  his  wants.  His  reason 
would  not  let  him  rest.  For  all  his  outward  com¬ 
posure  he  was  as  a  man  who  has  had  a  recent 
operation  and  is  lying  on  a  sick  bed  racked  with 
pain  in  the  wound  which  the  operation  has  inflicted. 

There  is  no  tonic  like  nature.  Ronald  instinc¬ 
tively  went  to  nature  for  comfort,  and  the  same 
evening,  when  the  others  had  gone  to  rest,  let 
himself  out  by  a  side  gate  and  set  his  face  towards 
the  hills,  walking  at  a  swift  pace.  Gradually  the 
walk  did  its  work,  and  he  was  happier  and  could 
see  more  clearly  than  at  any  time  since  the  quarrel. 
He  had  mounted  the  Downs  and  stood  looking  over 
Alfriston,  with  the  shadows  of  Berwick  to  the  right. 
The  plain  was  wrapt  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  every 
feature  of  the  scene  standing  out  as  distinctly  as  in 
day  time.  It  was  not  merely  beautiful,  it  was 
magical.  Ronald  drank  in  a  great  breath  of 
summer  air,  and  knew  that  he  was  alone  with  the 
very  best  nature  can  give. 

“  I  worship  this,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  This  is 
the  real  and  pure  God  I  have  been  looking  for.  I 
want  nothing  else  than  this.  Nature  shall  be  my 
religion.”  Then,  with  the  assurance  of  a  man  who 
has  made  up  his  mind,  he  plunged  further  into  the 
brilliant  night. 

But  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  not  alone  and 
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that  someone  walked  by  his  side.  Once  he  turned 
to  see  whether  any  material  form  was  pursuing  him. 
He  was  not  afraid,  but  he  longed  to  be  able  to  know 
that  he  had  found  a  solution  and  could  anchor  in 
harbour  at  last;  he  knew  that  he  was  not  alone, 
although  he  was  still  on  the  open  sea,  and  he  wres¬ 
tled  with  the  something  which  was  with  him,  as 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  Spirit  on  the  mountain.  As 
he  walked  on  towards  Firle  Beacon  where  the  Downs 
drop  into  the  Avon  valley  it  seemed  that  he  was 
walking  out  into  the  clear  space,  out  towards  the 
stars  and  the  moonlit  sky.  “  I’m  alone,”  he  said. 

I  m  alone  and  I  am  quite  happy.  Nature  is  my 
God.”  J 

But  the  Someone  who  walked  by  his  side 
answered  him.  If  this  is  God  you  must  worship 
Him.  God  is  not  satisfied  with  small  things. 
Nothing  must  come  before  God.  It  is  not  enough 
to  walk,  and  to  be  happy  and  to  think  of  Him. 

^  ou  must  worship  Him.  You  must  follow  where 
He  leads.” 

Ronald  faced  round  fiercely  and  started  to  walk 
back,  so  that  his  shadow  moved  with  him  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  grass.  “  There  is  a  God,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “  of  course  there  is  a  God.  This 
night  proves  it.  I  can  almost  see  Him  and  that  is 

quite  enough.  I  will  worship  Flim  in  my  own 
way.” 

Then  as  he  swung  down  by  the  lower  path  which 
leads  into  Alfriston  lane  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Downs  and  by  the  edge  of  the  fields,  he  laughed, 

“  I’m  getting  such  a  bore,”  he  said,  “that  I’m 
beginning  to  bore  myself.  I’m  thinking  too  much. 
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I  won’t  think.  I  want  to  be  nothing  more  than 
just  a  healthy,  fit,  clean  Sussex  man.  I  don’t  want 
Edmonson’s  miserable  vices  and  I  don’t  want 
Rashley’s  sickly  hypocrisies.  I  want  just  to  be 
myself.  What  a  ripping  night  this  is.” 

It  was  all  quiet  at  Berwick  Hall  when  he  returned. 
The  house  was  shut  up  and  dark  and  Ronald, 
looking  at  his  watch,  saw  that  it  was  nearly  two 
o’clock.  He  felt  splendidly  in  training  and  in  good 
spirits  once  more.  He  was  convinced  that  physical 
exercise  had  laid  the  demon  of  doubt  to  rest. 

It  was  still  moonlight  when  he  woke  suddenly 
from  his  sleep  and  looked  across  his  room.  1  here 
stood  the  same  Figure  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
church — not  a  material  vision,  but  a  mental  reality. 
He  looked  at  it  wonderingiy,  marvelling  how  the 
moonlight  could  deceive  him.  And  still  the  Figure 
pointed.  This  time  there  were  no  words  for  him  to 
read,  but  he  knew  them,  and  he  felt  that  they  were 
written  on  his  brain,  so  that  he  should  never  forget. 
He  thought  that  someone  was  repeating  them  to 
him,  but  it  was  he  himself.  He  was  saying  ” Follow 
me.  Follow  me.”  And  the  Figure  vanished. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


1  he  development  of  man  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  men  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact. 
If  this  is  true  of  the  male  sex,  it  is  even  more  true 
of  the  female.  Man  is  on  the  whole  less  plastic  than 
woman,  not  because  he  has  reached  a  higher  stage 
of  evolution,  but  because  he  has  encased  himself  in 
a  shell  of  prejudice  and  habit.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  man  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  dogmatise  on  all 
subjects  which  come  under  his  notice.  Each  time 

he  dogmatises  he  builds  an  extra  wall  of  his  mental 
prison. 

Women,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  from  extreme 
susceptibility  to  impressions.  They  are  liable  to  drift 
first  one  way  and  then  another.  Of  the  two,  this  is  the 
lesser  fault.  But  it  is  a  strange  perversity  that  the 
human  beings  which  surround  a  particular  woman 
are  often  those  whose  influence  is  not  helpful  to  her 
development.  I  he  qualities  which  need  encourage¬ 
ment  aie  piecisely  those  which  kindly  relatives  are 
unconsciously  suppressing.  Women  generally 

yearn  ioi  the  kind  of  sympathy  which  they  never 
get. 

Margaret  Hatherley  was  a  girl  situated  in  such  a 
position.  The  chief  continuous  influence  in  her  life 
was  that  ol  her  mother.  Mrs.  Hatherley  was  a  kind 
and  a  good  woman.  She  belonged  to  the  practical 
and  sensible  species.  She  did  not  soar  high  herself, 
and,  it  Margaret  gave  any  suspicion  of  wishing  to 
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do  so,  she  pulled  her  down  to  her  own  level  by 
giving  her  a  sharp  dose  of  common-sense.  To  Mrs. 
Hatherley  the  greatest  sin  was  that  of  dreaming. 
Art  was  permissible,  if  it  had  a  practical  result. 
Mrs.  Hatherley  was  not  unsympathetic;  she  had 
always  an  open  heart  to  the  ills  and  pains  which 
belonged  to  her  own  level  of  intelligence.  She  was 
concise  in  expressing  herself  and  occasionally  sharp 
in  repartee.  Strangely  enough,  she  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  keen  intuition,  which  made  her  perceive 
things  which  to  the  average  human  would  be 
imperceptible.  She  was  also  an  excellent  house¬ 
keeper. 

In  thousands  of  cases  Mrs.  Hatherley’s  influence 
would  have  been  just  that  which  was  most  needed 
by  those  placed  within  her  reach.  The  one  person 
whom  it  affected  was  the  one  person  to  whom  it  was 
actually  harmful.  What  Margaret  most  wanted  was 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  develop.  Deep 
down,  so  deep  down  that  she  herself  did  not  suspect 
its  existence,  was  the  germ  of  spiritual  and  mental 
intelligence.  This  was  encased  bv  Mrs.  Hatherley’s 
housekeeping  environment,  by  an  unintelligent 
heredity,  by  the  education  of  female  upper  middle- 
class  society,  and  by  a  conscientious  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  Margaret,  that  to  let  herself  rise  to 
higher  levels  of  thought  and  emotion  was  a  sin 
against  society.  If  only  Margaret  could  tear  away 
these  covers,  the  germ  was  there,  ready  to  bud  into 
the  noblest  that  humanity  could  offer.  She  had  not 
the  initiative  to  tear  them  away  ;  she  had  long  ago 
been  too  suppressed  for  that.  She  was  waiting  for 
some  knight-errant  to  teach  her  to  know  herself  and 
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to  change  conventions  from  the  position  of  tyrants 
to  that  of  slaves. 

When  Margaret  was  first  engaged  she  had  a 
suspicion  that  she  had  found  emotional,  if  not 
mental  freedom.  She  loved  Ronald  sincerely,  and 
this  opened  the  doors  a  little.  Naturally  she  idealised 
Ronald  as  the  man  in  whom  all  that  she  vaguely  felt 
she  wanted  would  be  found.  Then  she  discovered 
that  Ronald  was,  like  most  men,  self-centred,  and 
that  it  would  need  a  supreme  effort  to  move  him. 
hirst  of  all  she  was  discouraged.  Later  on  came  the 
time  when  Ronald  told  her  of  his  vision.  Strangely 
enough  her  sense  of  disappointment  immediately 
vanished.  Something  had  taken  the  place  of  what 
she  had  found  to  be  lacking  in  Ronald. 

It  was  strange,  because  she  was  aware  that  Ronald 
was  talking  of  things  belonging  to  that  region 
which  she  had  never  been  able  to  reach.  It  gave 
her  a  sense  that  though  Ronald  spoke  rarely  of 
such  ideals,  or  of  his  visit  to  the  religious  com¬ 
munity,  there  was  something  in  him  which  she 
could  not  as  yet  share,  which  belonged  to  a  world 
other  than  that  to  which  she  had  been  taught  it  was 
pioper  to  confine  oneself.  Most  people  would  have 
disliked  this  sense  of  inferiority.  Margaret  was 
g  ad,  because  she  had  a  faint  impression  that  these 
things  belonged  to  a  height  which  somehow  might 
one  day  be  climbed.  She  wanted  to  climb  it,  but, 
womanlike,  she  wanted  Ronald  to  be  there  first. 

When  Ronald  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  reaction 
and  gave  up  all  that  did  not  belong  to  the  level  on 
which  Margaret  was  still  confined,  she  was,  in  the 
■same  precise  way,  deeply  grieved.  She  didn’t  want 
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the  whole  of  Ronald  back  with  her  again.  She  was 
silently  conscious  of,  and  vet  unable  to  define,  what 
was  passing  in  Ronald’s  emotions.  Mrs.  Hather- 
ley’s  psychic  perceptions  at  once  became  aware  of 
the  situation. 

“  My  dear,  you  are  not  happy,”  she  said  one 
morning  at  breakfast.  Margaret  had  been  toying 
with  a  piece  of  toast. 

“  I’m  all  right,  mother  dear,”  Margaret  answered, 
“  only  I  didn’t  sleep  very  well.” 

“  Then  I  shouldn’t  say  you  were  all  right.  My 
dear  child,  you  want  to  take  more  exercise  and  to 
think  less.  Then  you’d  sleep  better.” 

Margaret  said  nothing.  To  anyone  of  Mrs. 
Hatherley’s  nature,  this  was  the  most  annoying 
answer  she  could  have  given.  Mrs.  Hatherley, 
however,  was  too  sensible  and  healthy  to  be  nervy. 
She  went  on  as  though  Margaret  had  taken  her 
into  the  fullest  confidence. 

“  I  know  I’m  worrying  you,  my  child;  but  I  do 
want  to  see  you  happy.  When  you’re  my  age  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  worry.  I  want  you  to  be 
happy  for  your  own  sake,  and  I  want  it  because  I 
know  Ronald  expects  it.  A  man  is  apt  to  be 
resentful  if  the  girl  he  is  engaged  to  becomes 
moody.” 

“  I’m  quite  happy,”  said  Margaret,  thawing, 
however,  in  the  warmth  of  her  mother’s  sympathy. 

"  Then  you  would  sleep  and  look  altogether 
different,”  said  Mrs.  Hatherley  decisively.  "It  only 
requires  a  small  mental  effort  to  be  happy — at  your 
age.  Make  up  your  mind  to  do  it.  It’s  worth  it, 
and  Ronald’s  worth  it.” 
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Margaret  smiled.  She  had  never  known  her 
mother  come  so  near  to  herself.  Should  she  unlock 
the  door  and  try  to  explain  herself?  She  hesitated, 
not  from  distrust  of  her  mother,  but  because  her 
thoughts  were  not  sufficiently  formed  to  be  explain¬ 
able.  Still,  she  felt  tempted  to  try. 

(i  Of  course,”  Mrs.  Hatherley  went  on,  “  you 
mustn’t  worry  because  Ronald  goes  less  often  to 
church.” 

And,  as  she  said  that,  the  spell  was  broken.  The 
sympathy  fell  asunder  on  all  sides.  The  very 
brilliance  of  Mrs.  Hatherley’s  intuition  was  an 
unpardonable  offence.  And  what  grated  particularly 
on  Margaret’s  slender  nerves  was  that  her  mother 
described  mysterious  things  in  so  brutally  a  matter 
of  fact  way.  Her  intuition  enabled  her  to  grasp 
hold  of  anything,  however  removed  it  might  be  from 
her  level.  But,  having  grasped  it,  she  dragged  it 
down  by  a  word,  by  a  phrase,  to  that  level  from 
which  Margaret  was  longing  to  escape.  Margaret 
froze,  and  the  little  opportunity  was  lost.  “  I  don’t 
suppose  Ronald  goes  less  often  to  church  than  most 
men,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Hatherley  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  if 
she  was  going  to  reply.  Then  the  door  opened  and 
a  maid  looked  in.  “  The  dressmaker  has  called,” 
she  said.  “  She  hopes  it’s  not  too  early  for  you 
to  be  fitted.  I  have  shown  her  into  the  morning- 
room  .  ’  ’ 

"  I’ll  come  at  once,”  answered  Mrs.  Hatherley 
decisivelv. 

j 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


The  inevitable  Elvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  and 
honest  Mortimer,  came  almost  as  a  relief.  Geoffrey 
had  been  taciturn,  Ronald  forced,  and  Mrs. 
Claverton  feeling  that  she  must  live  up  to  a 
succession  of  red-letter  days  to  celebrate  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Ronald  especially  was  glad  of  visitors.  He 
was  studiously  agreeable  to  the  guests  and  even 
pretended  that  de  la  Vere  was  a  distinct  personality. 
He  was  not  awed  by  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  but  she 
forgave  that,  because  he  asked  after  her  headache 
every  day  at  breakfast,  and  gave  her  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  it  was  no  better. 

After  the  first  of  these  breakfasts  Elvey  followed 
Ronald  out  into  the  shady  garden.  Mr.  de  la  Vere 
had  secured  the  Times,  as  he  felt  that  this  gave 
him  a  certain  prestige,  and  was  running  his  eye 
over  the  announcements  of  the  marriages  and  deaths 
with  a  familiar  air,  as  though  he  knew  all  the 
persons  concerned.  He  had  been  educated  to  do 
this  by  his  wife. 

“  I  have  followed  you  in  order  to  pay  my  con¬ 
gratulations,”  said  Elvey.  “  These  things  should 
not  be  done  in  public.  I  have  as  great  a  dread  of 
offering  my  congratulations  as  of  kissing  babies, 
so  please  do  not  ask  me  to  repeat  myself.  Is  there 
any  place  where  we  can  sit  and  rest  after  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  breakfast?” 
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Ronald  led  the  way  to  two  comfortable  chairs. 
“  Why  have  you  never  married?”  he  asked, 
smiling. 

"  Because  I’m  not  convinced  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  course,”  Elvey  answered  promptly.  "And 
secondly  because  I  have  never  found  the  woman.” 

j 

"  Mow  would  the  world  continue  if  there  was  no 
marrying-  and  giving  in  marriage?”  quoted 
Ronald. 

"  IIow  would  the  world  continue  without  chim¬ 
ney  sweeps  and  dentists  ?  Marriage,  my  dear 
friend,  is  a  disagreeable  necessity.  I  admire  you 
immensely  for  making  such  a  sacrifice  in  the 
interests  of  the  race.” 

Ronald  laughed.  "I  assure  you  it’s  no  sacrifice,” 
he  said. 

"You  are  not  yet  married,”  Elvey  replied,  "so 
you  cannot  tell.  It  takes  at  least  five  years  of 
married  life  to  attain  the  true  perspective.  The 
first  few  years  are  only  a  delusion.” 

"  Most  men  do  not  find  marriage  as  bad  as  you 
make  out.” 

Elvey  waved  aside  the  suggestion.  "There  are,” 
he  declared,  "  two  classes  of  married  men.  One 
kind  marry  because  the  law  of  conventionality 
forces  them  to  do  so  against  their  will ;  and  the 
second  class  have  not  the  brains  to  chafe  at  the 
restraints  marriage  imposes  on  them.” 

"  Come  now.  Are  there  never  any  happy 
marriages?” 

I  will  admit  the  existence  of  a  small  minority. 
But  they  are  unnatural.” 

"  Unnatural !  Why  on  earth  so  ?” 
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“  Because  the  wives  are  not  ordinary  women. 
I  have  peculiar  views  of  matrimony,  but  they  are 
too  serious  to  mention  now.” 

“  I’m  delighted  to  hear  you  have  any  serious 
views,”  Ronald  said  with  the  license  of  a  young 
man  and  an  old  friend.  “  Please  tell  them  me.” 

“  I’m  not  a  misogynist,”  Elvey  began,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  been  waiting  to  have  his  opinion 
asked,  “  but  I  believe  woman,  as  at  present 
developed,  to  be  a  dangerous  influence.  Marriage 
is  a  fetish  of  modern  society.  Men  rush  into  it 
because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  mark  of  sober 
respectability.  They  do  not  weigh  all  it  means.” 

“  But  you  don’t  advocate  such  monstrosities  as 
free  love  ?  ” 

“  No  such  thing  exists.  Love  is  never  free. 
And  I’m  not  convinced  that  because  a  man  loves 
a  woman  he  ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 
He  certainly  should  not  marry  her  simply  because 
he’s  in  love  with  her.  However  you  have  taken 
me  right  off  the  path  of  my  treatise.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry.  Go  on.” 

“  The  real  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  woman.  She 
appeals  only  to  the  trivial,  foolish  side  of  man.  A 
man  who  is  attracted  by  a  pretty  girl  shows  himself 
at  his  weakest.  The  '  ladies’  man  ’  is  a  creature 
without  brains.  We  all  know  that.  When  a 
woman  wants  to  please  a  man  she  puts  on  her  most 
artificial  airs.  The  man  who  is  always  attracted 
by  women  is  attracted  by  their  triviality.  Look  at 
the  sort  of  girl  whom  men  run  after.  She  is  cheap, 
gaudily  pretty,  she  giggles  and  wriggles  and  the 
more  she  does  it  the  more  she  knows  that  she 
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pleases.  When  a  man  falls  in  love  his  friends  only 
tolerate  it  because  they  know  it  will  pass  off.  He 
can’t  think  when  he’s  got  the  fever  on  him,  he  can’t 
work  and  he  can’t  play;  he’s  at  his  very  worst. 
Correspondingly,  if  the  man  marries  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  a  happy  one,  it  means  that  the  weaker  side 
of  the  man  is  always  kept  by  the  woman  in  the 
ascendancy.  Few  great  men  have  been  happily 
married.  It’s  a  sad  fact  but  domesticity  and  female 
society  stifle  all  great  masculine  deeds.” 

“My  word  !  You  would  make  yourself  unpopular 
if  you  made  your  theories  public.” 

“  What  is  popularity  ?  It  is  simply  making 
yourself  a  creature  of  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 
All  development  and  discovery  and  progress  is 
unpopular.  Savanarola  was  not  popular.  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  popular.  Galileo  was  not  popular. 
The  majority  are  only  right  where  they  accept  the 
doctrines  which  were  unpopular  in  previous  ages; 
otherwise  they  are  wrong.  But  you  have  broken 
the  thread  of  my  sermon  again.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  woman.  She  attracts  the  wrong 
side  of  man.  You  cannot  have  greatness  and 
domesticity  together.  They  are  contradictions.” 

“  But  we  have  got  on  very  well  for  centuries  under 
the  married  system.” 

“  Ah,  there,”  said  Elvey,  snapping  at  the  new 
argument  like  a  fish  at  a  fly.  ”  There  you  touch  a 
real  truth.  That  is  because  in  the  old  days  woman 
and  woman’s  influence  were  kept  sufficiently  in  check 
to  leave  the  married  man  unhampered.  Now  woman 
is  freer  and  demands  more.  Consequently  the  man 
is  less  free.” 
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"You  will  be  mobbed  by  the  Suffragettes,  Elvey, 
when  you  get  back  to  town.” 

“  I’m  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,”  said  Elvey  sadly. 
“  But,  contrariwise,  the  Suffragettes  are  the  one 
hope,  in  my  opinion.  They  are  beginning  to  have 
ambitions  themselves.  When  every  woman  has  a 
vote  and  there  is  a  House  of  Ladies,  the  married  man 
will  be  less  tied.  Moreover,  woman  will  lose  the 
attractions  which  bring  out  the  weaker  side  of 
masculine  nature.  She  will  not  dress  so  well  or  live 
for  external  effect.  And  domesticity  won’t  exert 
such  impossible  claims.  Women  won’t  want  men 
to  finish  their  cigars  so  quickly  after  dinner,  and  as 
they  will  spend  evenings  in  their  own  clubs  they  will 
allow  men  to  spend  their  evenings  at  theirs.  If  I 
lived  in  such  an  age  even  I  might  marry.” 

“  But  perhaps  they  will  want  to  smoke  their  cigars 
with  the  men.” 

"  It’s  impossible  to  conceive  such  a  catastrophe,” 
said  Elvey.  “I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  Almighty. 
It  is  natural  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  prefer  the 
society  of  their  own  sex.  The  reverse  is  unnatural 
and  bad.” 

Mortimer  strolled  up.  "  What  are  you  two 
talking  about  ?”  he  said.  "You  seemed  so  interested 
that  I  felt  I  must  come  over  and  listen.  I  never 
knew  you  to  interest  anyone  before,  my  dear  Elvey.” 

"  He  interests  me,”  Ronald  remarked,  "  because 
I’ve  discovered  he  has  actually  some  genuine 
theories.  He  is  persuading  me  not  to  marry, 
Mortimer.” 

"  I  hope  you  won’t  listen  to  him.” 

"  I  intend  to  marry  all  the  quicker  after  what  he’s 
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been  saying,  and  I  shall  then  prove  myself,  in  his 
eyes,  to  be  a  brainless  and  altogether  worthless 
human  being.  But  I’m  content.” 

“  II  you  have  no  ambitions  you  will  always  be 
content,”  murmured  Elvey. 

tl  But  my  ambition  is  to  marry  and  have 
children.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  that  is  not  an  ambition.” 

“  Not  an  ambition  !  Why  not?” 

“  Because  it  requires  no  ability  to  attain  it.  But 
I  hope  you  will  never  have  ambitions.  They  make 
marriage  unhappy.  Ambitions  are  a  mental  growing 
pain.  They  ache.” 

“Do  you  know,”  Ronald  said,  after  a  slight  pause, 
“  your  opinions  irritate  me?  If  it  wasn’t  such  a 
beautiful  morning  I  should  be  angry.”  Then,  as  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  Elvey,  he 
laughed. 

“  If  you  are  irritated  with  someone’s  opinions  it’s 
a  sure  sign  that  you  see  there  is  some  truth  in  them,” 
Elvey  answered.  “  Irritation  only  occurs  when 
reason  is  powerless.” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Mortimer.  “  You  mustn’t 
take  Elvey  seriously.  It’s  bad  for  him.  And  it’s 
too  bad  of  you,  Elvey,  to  inflict  your  opinions  on 
someone  who  is  going  to  be  married,  upon  my  word 
it  is.” 

“  It  all  arose  out  of  my  congratulations,”  Elvey 
remarked  sadly.  “  I  shall  never  congratulate  any¬ 
one  again.  It’s  always  dangerous.  Let  us  walk 
over  to  de  la  Vere  and  ascertain  his  views  on 
matrimony.  He  has  had  more  experience  than  any 
of  us.” 
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Mr.  de  la  Vere  had  descended  to  the  sporting 
column  of  the  Times,  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  having 
retired  to  pick  flowers.  She  did  not  pick  flowers 
because  she  admired  them,  but  because  she  felt  that 
it  was  an  artistic  act  to  do  so.  She  did  so  with  the 
languid  dignity  of  one  who  only  wastes  time  in  an 
artistic  manner. 

De  la  Vere,  hearing  someone  approach,  and 
expecting  it  to  be  his  wife,  hastily  turned  to  the  list 
of  presentees  at  last  night’s  Court  Levee.  Mrs.  de 
la  Vere,  however,  being  still  comparatively  far 
away,  Mr.  de  la  Vere  remained  a  personality. 

“  Are  you  happy  in  your  married  life,  de  la 
Vere  ?”  asked  Elvey  abruptly. 

Mr.  de  la  Vere  smiled,  as  he  always  did  when 
anyone  approached  to  speak  to  him.  It  was  the 
same  attitude  which  a  cat  takes  when  she  sharpens 
her  claws  and  stands  on  the  defensive ;  only  a  cat 
spits,  and  Mr.  de  la  Vere  had  been  educated  to 
smile. 

“Eh?”  he  said,  laying  down  the  Times .  “I 
didn’t  quite  catch  that  ?” 

“Are  you  happy,  de  la  Vere?  Has  matrimony 
agreed  with  you  ?” 

“  I’m  quite  all  right,  thanks,”  said  de  la  Vere, 
who  had  not  the  least  idea  what  Elvey  was  driving 
at.  “  I’m  a  bit  thirsty,  but  it’s  a  little  too  soon  after 
breakfast  for  a  drink — what?” 

Mrs.  de  la  Vere  was  seen  approaching,  and  her 
husband  began  to  lose  his  self-possession.  He  was 
a  little  sorry  he  had  ventured  on  his  pleasantry, 
which  had  fallen  rather  flat. 
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Have  you  any  ambitions?”  Elvey  persisted, 
”  or  has  matrimony  extinguished  them  ?” 

"  quite  all  right,  thanks,  quite  all  right,”  de 
la  Vere  replied,  his  smile  becoming  more  sickly  as 
his  wife  advanced.  When  she  had  come  within 
earshot  he  said,  “  What  very  beautiful  flowers,  my 
love.” 

“  They  have  faded  with  the  heat,”  Mrs.  de  la  Vere 
replied,  with  a  graceful  sadness. 

”  We  are  holding  a  commission  as  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  matrimony,”  Elvey  explained.  "  Will 
you  be  a  witness,  Mrs.  de  la  Vere?  Have  you 
found  it  helpful  in  your  pursuit  of  art  ?” 

“  Art  is  never  pursued ;  it  is  attained,”  Mrs.  de  la 
Vere  replied,  icily.  She  had  never  disliked  Elvey  so 
much  as  now. 

“  Then,  in  spite  of  matrimony,  have  you  attained 
art?” 

I  have  never  associated  matrimony  with  art,” 
said  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  gazing,  as  she  felt  an  artist 
should,  past  the  trivial  things  of  the  moment  into 
the  Great  Beyond.” 

That  is  absolutely  conclusive,”  Elvey  answered, 
and  walked  away.  Mortimer  and  Ronald,  for  want 
of  anything  better  to  do,  followed. 

I  wonder  how  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  ever  came  to 
marry  her  husband?”  Mortimer  said,  at  length. 

”  Why  should  she  not  have  done  so?  I  regard 
that  as  an  absolutely  successful  marriage.” 

“Oh,  Elvey!”  cried  Ronald,  "  your  ideas  of 
marriage  are  too  hideous.” 

"Absolutely  successful,”  persisted  Elvey.  "Mr. 
de  la  Vere  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  could  have 
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remained  happy  after  marrying  Mrs.  de  la  Vere,  and 
Mrs.  de  la  Vere  is  happy  because  she  had  somehow 
to  get  married  and  she  did.  That  is  the  unfortunate 
lot  of  women.  Life  is  taken  up  with  a  frantic 
endeavour  to  get  married.  It  is  a  cruel  thing. 

"  Still,”  said  Mortimer,  always  anxious  not  only 
to  see  but  to  demonstrate  the  rosy  side  of  things, 
“  still  de  la  Vere  is  happy.  And  if  one  obtains 
happiness  one  hasi  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
success.” 

They  entered  the  smoking  room  through  the 
verandah. 

"  I  have  always  thought,”  said  Elvey,  stopping 
to  examine  a  palm,  “  that  pigs  are  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  animals.  They  are  happy  as  pigs ;  after  death 
they  are  pleasant  as  pork.  Shall  we  have  a  game 
of  billiards  ?” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


The  summer  wore  gradually  on.  June  turned  into 
mature  July,  with  long  nights  when  the  cool  breeze 
from  the  Channel  came  playing  over  the  Downs, 
and  the  elms  were  stirred  from  their  sleep  by  its 
breath.  The  few  guests  whom  the  Clavertons 
invited  came  and  went.  Mrs.  Claverton  had  only 
a  small  circle  of  friends  whom  she  cared  to  ask  as 
visitors.  Ronald  had  one  or  two  sporting  friends, 
who  were  objectionable  but  did  not  leave  much  im¬ 
pression  behind  them. 

Geoffrey  s  part  of  the  summer  programme  was  a 
short  visit  from  Violet.  Margaret  came  constantly, 
but  nothing  again  passed  between  her  and  Ronald 
regarding  his  change  of  convictions.  She  seemed 
satisfied,  and  Ronald  was  too  uncertain  in  his 
opinions  to  feel  that  he  wras  able  to  attempt  a 
dogmatic  defence  of  his  position.  At  times  he  was 
a  little  weary  of  it  all,  and  sought  relief  by 
absolutely  declining  to  think.  There  was  plentv 

else  to  do,  and  everyone  thought  that  Ronald  was 
at  his  best. 

On  one  of  these  days  the  weather  changed  without 
warning.  There  had  been  a  glorious  sunset  on  the 
evening  before  which  gave  every  sign  of  a  renewed 
spell  of  warm  summer.  But  at  the  close  of  the  day 
a  cyclone  passed  that  way,  one  of  those  depressions 
in  the  Atlantic  which  the  Meteorological  Office 
loves  to  describe,  and  with  the  dawn  the  rain  came 
pelting  down  incessantly.  Ronald  wondered  what 
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he  should  do.  Then  suddenly  he  decided  to  use 
his  new  motor  cycle.  And  an  hour  later  was  • 
plunging  through  the  deluge  along  the  sodden 
roads. 

It  was  like  him  to  choose  the  worst  of  days  for  a 
long  ride,  and  like  him  too  to  start  on  a  journey 
without  any  objective.  All  roads  in  that  part  of 
Sussex  lead  to  Lewes,  and  presently  his  machine 
was  puffing  up  the  steep  incline  of  Lewes  High 
Street.  He  passed  on  north  over  other  hills  and 
valleys,  great  open  stretches  of  field-land,  gratefully 
drinking  in  the  soaking  rain.  The  moist,  wet  air 
was  not  unpleasant  as  it  blew  against  Ronald’s 
face.  But  Ronald  had  the  demon  of  speed  sitting 
behind  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  race  forward 
indifferent  to  scenery  or  weather,  and  without  any 
destination  in  view. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  parting  of  roads  and  with 
one  of  those  strange  hitches  which  occur  in  the 
brain  at  times  stopped  because  he  did  not  know 
which  way  to  choose.  Why  he  should  have  stopped 
to  choose,  no  one,  least  of  all  himself,  could  explain. 
But  he  stopped  and  something  told  him  to  choose 
the  left.  He  restarted  but  the  mental  hitch  had 
unseated  the  speed  demon,  and  he  was  aware  now 
of  the  places  he  was  passing.  The  scene  was 
strangely  familiar  to  him.  It  had  some  association 
which  he  could  not  for  the  moment  remember. 
Then  came  another  turn  of  the  road  and  he  saw 
the  garden  wall  of  the  monastery  which  Rashley 
and  he  once  before  had  visited. 

He  laughed,  and  jumped  off  his  machine.  He 
had  not  liked  the  place  then,  he  told  himself,  but 
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now  his  opinions  gave  him  a  delightful  armour  of 
indifference.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  longer,  still 
smiling  to  himself,  and  then  something  made  him 
decide  to  go  in. 

It  was  a  little  incongruous  to  wheel  a  motor-cycle 
into  a  monastery  and  pay  a  visit  dressed  in  oilskins, 
but  Ronald  wanted  to  be  incongruous.  He  walked 
up  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the  bell.  The  bell 
clanged  down  the  passage,  emphasizing  the  silence 
of  the  place.  A  lay  brother  came  to  the  door  and 
betrayed  no  surprise  at  seeing  Ronald’s  motoring 
apparel.  Ronald  was  a  little  disappointed.  He 
asked  whether  he  could  see  round  the  grounds  and 
the  lay  brother,  a  pale  looking  individual  who  wore 
glasses,  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  of  the  fathers. 
Ronald  had  quite  forgotten  the  former  guest- 
master’s  name.  “  I  came  here  once  before  and  they 
showed  me  the  grounds,”  he  said.  The  lay  brother 
told  him  to  come  inside  and  he  would  speak  to  the 
guest-master. 

He  was  shown  into  the  same  little  room  where 
Rashley  and  he  had  waited,  and,  as  before,  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  room.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  strange  in  the  atmosphere;  it  affected  him 
the  moment  he  entered.  He  was  appalled  and  yet 
attracted.  It  seemed  so  dreadful  to  be  shut  up  here 
for  life,  and  yet  it  must  mean  something.  Ronald 

wondered  what  the  white-haired  old  priest  would 
say. 

But  the  door  opened  and  a  new  guest-master 
entered.  It  was  not  the  guest-master  who  was 
astonished  by  Ronald,  but  Ronald  by  the  guest- 
mastei.  He  was  a  priest,  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
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the  Order,  it  is  true.  But  he  was  totally  unlike 
what  Ronald  had  expected  to  see.  He  was  tall, 
manly,  well  made,  and  young.  He  might  have  just 
walked  off  a  football  ground.  He  was  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  apparently  not  much  older  than  Ronald 
himself.  “  What  can  I  do  for  you?  ”  he  asked. 

Ronald’s  self-possession  left  him.  “  I — I  wanted 
to  see  the  place,”  he  said  brokenly.  “  I  came  here 
once  before  ....  It  was  another  guest-master  .  .  . 
I  did  not  know  he  was  not  here.” 

“  Oh,  he’s  gone  from  this  branch,”  the  priest 
replied  in  the  tone  of  voice  one  might  have  expected 
of  an  undergraduate  rather  than  a  monk.  “  You 
mean  Father  Thomas,  I  suppose.  He’s  been 
ordered  to  our  Mansea  house.  We’ve  had  to 
supplement  the  staff  as  cholera  has  broken  out 
there,  and  that  means  that  there’s  so  much  extra 
work  to  be  done. 

“  Cholera  !  ”  cried  Ronald.  “  And  they’ve  sent 

him  ?  ” 

The  young  guest-master  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  smiled.  “  We  all  have  to  take  our  turn,”  he 
said.  “  Mansea  means  the  hardest  work  of  all. 
It’s  an  awful  place.  I  suppose  you’ve  never  been 
there  ?  All  dirty  slums,  a  mixed  seaport  popula¬ 
tion,  drink,  crime,  everything  you  can  imagine 
going  on  at  one’s  doors.  I  was  there  two  months 
ago.” 

“  Can  you  do  any  good  there?  ”  Ronald  asked. 
”  It’s — it’s  hardly  the  place  for  an  Order  is  it?  ” 

“  The  very  place  we  exist  for.  And,  considering 
the  circumstances,  we  do  a  remarkable  amount  of 
work  there.  It  would  surprise  you  I  think  to  see 
the  penitents  we  get — not  women  so  much  as  men, 
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hand-grimed,  dirty  foul-mouthed  men.  No  one  can 

believe  in  Christianity  properly  till  they  see  it  at 

grips  with  real  sin.  It  made  me  believe,  I  can  tell 

you.  I  don’t  think  I  could  ever  doubt  after  what  I 
saw  there.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it,”  said  Ronald.  He  had 
become  strangely  interested. 

Wouldn  t  it  be  better  if  you  took  off  your  coat 
and  leggings  ?  You’ll  find  it  very  warm,  especially 
if  we  walk  round  the  grounds  outside.”  Ronald 
obeyed  and  became  a  normal  being  once  more. 

“  1  don,t  kn°w  exactly  what  to  tell  you,”  the 
priest  said,  sitting  down,  “except  that  it’s  quite 
wonderful.  When  you  go  there  first  of  all  and  see 
the  filth  and  the  miserable  specimens  of  humanity 
ounging  about,  and  watch  the  disease  playing 
havoc,  with  no  one  to  stop  it,  you  feel  it’s  all  hope¬ 
less  and  you  must  give  in.  The  language  is  enough 
to  turn  your  hair  grey.  It  isn’t  clean  swear¬ 
ing  ;  it  s  coarse,  black,  dirty  swearing.  I  felt,  when 
I  went  there  first,  that  the  idea  of  even  a  minimum 
of  religion  would  be  no  good.  I  thought  one  might 
whisper  a  word  here  and  there  to  the  children,  but 
t  at  the  place  was  too  Satanic  to  venture  anything 
else  And  then  I  learnt  a  strange  thing.  I  found 
that  the  only  kind  of  good  influence  the  men  and 
women  would  listen  to  was  the  unadulterated 
a  lohc  religion— simply  blazing  out  one’s  religion 
at  them,  doing  openly  all  one  does  here,  and  not 
appearing  to  care  a  bit  whether  they  minded  or  not. 

I  hat  is  the  only  thing  which  pays.  They  like  you 

°hg0  T  fthem'  They  respect  you  if  y°u’re  "0* 

ashamed  of  your  religion.  They  get  to  know  the 
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'  fathers  ’  don’t  mind  being  sworn  at,  and  that 
they’re  as  willing  to  help  a  drink-sodden  murderer 
as  anyone  who  thinks  he’s  converted.  So  we  live 
there  and  we  work  there  unmolested.  Of  course  I 
don’t  pretend  that  our  influence  is  great  or  that  the 
millennium  has  come  in  Mansea;  as  I’ve  said, 
considering  the  circumstances  the  result  is  amazing. 
We  have  little  retreats  sometimes  and  get  all  sorts 
of  people.  And  our  missions !  It’s  wonderful 
how  interested  some  of  the  worst  characters  are.  I 
suppose  if  the  missions  have  any  lasting  result  on 
one  out  of  a  hundred  it’s  something.  We  could  do 
so  much  more  if  only  we  had  the  men  !  ” 

“  You  haven’t  got  enough  men,  then?  ” 

“  Oh  not  a  tenth  what  we  want.  We’re  thinking 
of  opening  a  Boys’  Home  now,  but  we  can’t  get  the 
man  to  superintend  it.  The  Father  Superior  can’t 
spare  any  of  us  and  I’m  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  the  idea.  It  would  be  such  a  splendid 
thing.  For  one  thing  you  could  teach  them  how 
to  be  sanitary.  Even  our  modern  civilization  hasn’t 
taught  that  to  Mansea.  There’s  no  civilization 
there,  and  certainly  no  sanitation.  That  is  how  the 
cholera  has  got  a  footing.  There  will  be  a  terrible 
time  of  it  before  the  plague  can  be  stamped  out. 
But,  all  the  same,  it’s  splendid  working  at  Mansea. 
It  makes  one  see  what  Christianity  can  really  do.” 
“  It  must  be  rather  a  hard  life.” 

“  Oh — one  forgets  that.  You  have  to  work  hard 
to  keep  going  there.” 

tf  What  is  the  daily  programme?  ” 

“  We  have  the  daily  offices  just  as  we  do  here. 
Matins  at  4.0  in  the  morning,  Compline  at  nine  at 
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night.  The  Masses  are  at  6.0  and  7.0.  We  have 
a  little  time  for  meditation  before  and  after  Mass. 
All  the  time  from  breakfast  to  Sext  we  work  in  the 
town  and  visit  the  sick.  In  the  afternoon  some  of 
us  do  the  same,  and  the  rest  stay  in  the  House  for 
the  intercessions.  Every  night  we  have  a  mission 
service.  Then  there  are  the  confessions  to  be 
heard — there  are  a  great  many  of  those.  We  have 
a  children’s  lantern  service  too  several  evenings  a 
week.  Then  we  have  night  prayers  with  Compline, 
and  meditation.  There  isn’t  a  minute  to  be  idle 
during  the  day.” 

“  Would  the  head  of  your  Boys’  Home  be  a 
member  of  the  Order?” 

“  Oh,  not  necessarily  at  first.  But  he  would  be 
a  postulant,  I  suppose.  It  would  be  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Order,  you  see.  We  have  begun  some 
of  the  work  already.  It’s  quite  a  social  club, 
boxing,  rugger,  scouting,  wrestling — athletic  enough 
for  anyone.” 

“  But  how  does  that  sort  of  thing  fit  in  with 
religion?”  said  Ronald. 

“  Perfectly,”  the  priest  answered.  “  People 
seem  to  think  that  religion  and  athletics  are  two 
different  substances  which  can  never  be  united.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  athletics  are  a  form  of  religion.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Christianity  to  keep  the 
body  fit,  and  this  athletics  do.” 

“  But  how  could  the  Head  of  your  Boys’  Home 

be  a  Father  of  your  Order  ?  It  seems  so  incon¬ 
gruous.” 

But  it  isn  t.  This  Order  is  very  modernist  in 
some  ways.  We  make  everyone  engage  in  secular 
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work  for  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  But  that  work 
is  so  tremendous  and  we  come  so  face  to  face  with 
naked  sin — in  such  a  place  as  Mansea,  for  instance 
—that  religious  duties  aren’t  incongruous,  they’re 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  necessity.” 

“  It  must  seem  a  change  here.” 

“  Oh  this  is  a  kind  of  house  of  rest.  It  is  the 
centre  of  our  intercession  work.  The  aim  of  the 
Order  is  that  this  shall  be  the  Contemplative  House, 
as  it  is  called.  It  keeps  the  rest  going.  We  have 
taken  the  old  mediaeval  conception  of  an  Order  and 
slightly  altered  it  to  meet  modern  needs.  1  mean 
that  we  combine  the  contemplative  and  the  active 
side.  On  the  contemplative  side  we  are  fully 
Catholic,  and  we  need  nothing  better  than  what  the 
old  Orders  could  give  us.  On  the  active  side  we 
are  more  modern — everyone  has  to  take  up  active 
work.  It  may  be  teaching,  or  tending  the  sick— 
we  have  several  M.D.’s  in  our  Order,  though  most 
of  them  are  abroad  on  our  medical  mission  or 
science  or  theology — or  slum  work.  Everyone  has 
to  do  something  and,  though  he  keeps  his  vows 
and  his  full  religious  duties,  we  send  him  out  in 
some  cases  without  his  habit,  so  that  he  can  work 
among  men  just  like  men  and  do  whatever  is 
necessary.  This  Elouse  is  a  sort  of  prayer-centre, 
back  to  which  we  all  come  for  our  holiday.  We 
are  nursed  up  here  and  then  sent  back  to  the  front.” 

“  How  long  will  you  be  here?  ” 

The  guest-master  smiled.  tf  I  can’t  tell,”  he 
said.  “  None  of  us  can  ever  tell.  At  any  moment 
I  may  receive  my  orders  to  get  ready  to  go  to  one 
of  our  foreign  missions  or  to  Canada.  We  never 
know.” 
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Ronald  was  silent.  Presently  he  said.  “  Don’t 
you  mind  that?  Don’t  you  sometimes  wish  you 
were  free  ?  ” 

The  priest  smiled  again.  There  was  no  trace  of 
conceit  or  affectation  in  his  manner.  “  No,”  he 
said,  quite  simply.  "  I’m  happy.  I  feel  that  I  am 
trying  to  do  the  work  God  wished  me  to  do.” 

“  That  means  you  have  found  your  vocation,” 
said  Ronald. 

“  Exactly.” 

“  Now,  I  wonder - ”  began  Ronald,  and  then 

he  found  himself  telling  the  guest-master  his  story. 
He  mentioned  no  names.  He  explained  himself  as 
Rashley  had  found  him,  just  living,  and  being 
happy,  and  doing  nothing.  He  told  him  of  Rash- 
lev’s  doctrine — that  is  the  expression  he  used, 
though  it  was  hardly  accurate  to  credit  Rashley  with 
a  monopoly  of  the  theory — and  how  it  had  appealed 
to  him  that  everyone  had  their  particular  work 
waiting  to  be  done.  He  explained  how  Rashley 
had  said  that  in  order  to  find  the  vocation  one 
should  put  body,  mind  and  spirit  into  working 
order.  He  went  on  to  say  how  he  had  done  this, 
at  least  to  some  small  extent — how  he  had  studied 
and  played  games,  and  served  at  Berwick  Church. 
He  gave  a  brief  summary  of  his  brief  spiritual 
exercises  in  South  London,  then,  without  sparing 
himself,  he  explained  how  he  had  lost  faith.  How 
he  had  found  that  the  preacher  did  not  carry  out 
his  own  principles,  and  how  a  wave  of  disgust 
had  overcome  him.  He  told  this  roughly  and 
brokenly,  but  well.  For  this  man  had  suddenly 
won  his  confidence.  His  heart  went  out  to  him. 
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He  felt  that,  though  he  said  no  word,  he  was  listen¬ 
ing  sympathetically.  “And  now,”  he  ended,  “I’ve 
lost  all  faith.  It’s  completely  gone  from  me.  I 
can’t  believe  that  religion  is  anything  more  than  a 
very  pleasant  sort  of  pretence,  something  that 
satisfies  one  in  certain  moods.  It  doesn’t  seem  to 
me  to  work  out  practically.  I  hope  you  won’t  think 
it  very  impertinent  of  me  to  talk  like  this — but  I 
can't  see  that  it’s  real.  I  liked  it,  I  still  like  it. 
But  I  feel  somehow  that  it’s  a  sham  ” — and  he  sat 
back  in  the  chair,  expecting  for  the  second  time 
that  the  guest-master  would  be  surprised. 

But  he  wasn’t.  And  he  seemed  to  read  Ronald’s 
thoughts  when  he  spoke.  “  I’ve  found  even  with 
mv  small  experience,”  he  said,  “  that  everyone 
thinks  his  own  position  is  painfully  peculiar.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  that  isn’t  so.  You  are  only  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  complaint  most  of  us  have  suffered  from 
at  some  time  in  our  lives.” 

“A  complaint,”  cried  Ronald,  “what  complaint?” 

“  It  has  stopped  raining,”  said  the  guest-master, 
“  and  the  sun  is  shining.  Suppose  we  go  out  into 
the  garden.  We  shall  have  it  quite  to  ourselves.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


"  What  you  are  suffering  from,”  the  priest  said, 
"  is,  as  you  have  explained,  a  feeling  that  religion 
is  untrue.  You  yourself  are  to  blame.  You  have 
not  made  it  real.” 

Ronald  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  It  was 
delightful  in  the  garden.  The  warm  rain  had  visibly 
refreshed  the  plants  and  flowers.  It  was  spring 
with  the  grandeur  of  summer.  The  low  line  of 
gloomy  clouds  was  passing  away  to  the  north  pursued 
by  a  clear  breeze  from  the  Channel.  An  ancient 
cedar  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn.  The  pigeons, 
which  Fr.  Thomas  had  called  his  children,  were 
flying  to  and  fro,  nestling  sometimes  on  its  branches 
and  sometimes  hovering  over  the  grey  roof  of  the 
chapel.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  be 
depressed  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Ronald  thought 
of  what  Fr.  Thomas  must  be  doing  now.  How 
different  his  present  surroundings  must  seem  to 
him.  And  what  a  tonic  to  tired  nerves  and  wearied 
lives  this  house  of  contemplation  must  be  to  the 
brethren  who  came  to  rest  here  awhile. 

“  No,”  said  the  priest,  ”  you  have  not  made  it 
real.  It  is  clear  you  cannot  have  done  so.  If  you 
had  brought  your  religion  face  to  face  with  facts  it 
could  not  have  failed  you  as  it  has  done.” 

<f  But  I  have  found  my  friend  out.  I  believed  in 
him  so  much.  I’m  not  to  blame  for  that,  am  I  ?” 

“  I  think  so,”  said  the  priest.  “  We  all  of  us  have 
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our  bad  parts — you  have  only  to  find  them  out.  It 
is  such  a  relief  to  know  that  the  saints  were  human 
too,  and  that  yet  the  Church  beatified  them.  Mind, 
I  am  not  condoning  your  friend.  It  was  a  shock, 
I  admit  it.  But  you  should  not  have  confused  the 
person  with  the  principle.” 

“  But  if  religion  means  anything,  surely  religious 
people  ought  to  be  better  than  he  proved  to  be  ?” 

t(  They  ought,”  said  the  priest,  "and  perhaps  they 
are.  You  have  found  out  your  friend’s  bad  side; 
but  may  it  not  be  true  that  you  have  not  found  out 
the  good  part  of  his  life  and  character?  ” 

Ronald  was  silent. 

"  Let  me  put  it  this  way,”  the  young  priest 
continued.  "  It  must  be  unreasonable  to  judge  the 
principle  by  the  person.  Supposing  that  a  man 
comes  to  such  a  place  as  Mansea  and  preaches  to  the 
people  the  gospel  of  health  and  cleanliness ;  suppose 
he  gathers  people  round  him  and  teaches  them  to 
train  their  bodies  and  play  games  and  take  exercise 
and  be  pure  in  their  lives — we  both  admit  that  he  is 
teaching  them  the  truth.  Then  supposing  that  he 
has  the  drink  craving  and  that  one  day  they  find  him 
drunk  and  helpless  outside  his  own  doorstep;  they 
have  found  him  out,  you  say.  But  does  that  prove 
his  gospel  is  all  wrong  ?” 

"  Of  course  not.” 

“  No — but  the  probability  is  that  they  will  argue 
his  gospel  is  wrong.  That’s  the  way  of  human 
nature.  That’s  what  you’ve  been  doing.  It  happens 
over  and  over  again.  Some  priest  goes  to  a  lonely 
mission  and  preaches  the  Catholic  Faith. 
Perhaps  he  succeeds.  Perhaps  he  wins  his 
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converts  and  builds  up  round  him  a  little 
community  who  believe  in  him  and  who  make  the 
world  think  he  is  a  success.  Then  perhaps  some 
temptation  comes  his  way  and  he  fails  badly.  He  is 
disgraced  and  has  to  go.  What  happens  ?  The 
world  mocks,  and  says  what  a  hypocrite  he  is,  and 
what  a  fraud  the  whole  thing  is  found  to  be. 
Probably  a  large  number  of  his  own  people  are 
turned  away.  It  is  constantly  happening.  Yet, 
surely,  it  isn’t  fair  or  reasonable  to  imagine  that, 
because  he  has  been  found  wanting,  the  doctrine  he 
preached  was  wanting  too.  We  think  too  much  of 
the  person  and  too  little  of  the  principle.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  said  Ronald.  '*  But  that’s 
only  one-half  of  the  story.  I’ve  lost  faith.  It  isn’t 
simply  because  of  my  friend.  I’ve  tried  religion 
and  I’ve  found  it  wanting.  It  doesn’t  square  with 
an  average  man’s  life.” 

“  That’s  exactly  where  you’re  wrong.  You 
haven’t  tried.  I  knew  that,  the  moment  you  began 
telling  me  your  story.  You  didn’t  find  your  religion 
real  because  it  wasn’t  real.  You’ve  got  to  make  it 
real.” 

“  But  how?”  cried  Ronald.  “  Show  me  what 
I’m  to  do?  I  own  I’m  not  satisfied  with  myself. 
I’m  not  really  happy,  though  I’ve  got  a  very  happy 
life  and  hundreds  of  chances.  What  am  I  to  do?” 

,f  Of  course  I  don’t  know  you,”  the  guestmaster 
said.  “  I  don’t  know  your  life  or  circumstances.  I 
can  only  speak  from  outside.  But  I  should  say  as 
a  general  principle  that  you  cannot  make  your 
religion  real  unless  you  bring  it  thoroughly  into 
your  life.  For  instance,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
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make  tremendous  sacrifices  for  it.  Religion  isn’t  a 
plaything ;  it  makes  claims  and  its  claims  must  be 
obeyed.  It’s  sacrifice  that  tells.  Are  you  married  ?” 

“I’m  engaged.” 

“Then  you  will  understand  what  I  mean.  Perhaps 
it  seems  strange  a  celibate  talking  like  this.  But  if 
you  love  a  girl  you  must  know  that  your  love  will 
never  be  satisfactory  until  you’ve  made  sacrifices  for 
it.  It’s  no  good  simply  getting  pleasure  out  of  it. 
You’ve  got  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  yourself.  That 
is  the  answer  one  gives  to  young  fellows  who 
go  out  with  women.  They  say  it  does  them  no 
harm,  and  they  can’t  see  there’s  any  sin  in  it.  The 
real  answer  is  that  it  isn’t  love.  They  simply  do  it 
for  pleasure,  and  they  don’t  do  anything  for  the 
pleasure  they  get.  It’s  all  the  difference  between 
what  is  real  love  and  what  is  simply  lust.” 

Ronald  was  silent.  Thev  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  garden  and  the  chapel  was  fully  in  sight.  They 
turned  back  and  slowly  paced  down  the  path  along 
which  they  had  come. 

“You  made  a  sacrifice,  I  suppose,”  he  said 
presently,  “  in  going  in  for — this.  It  must  have 
been  a  wrench  to  give  up  your  ordinary  life.” 

The  guest-master  smiled.  He  had  a  winning 
smile,  which  lit  up  and  completely  changed  his 
face.  “  Don’t  let’s  talk  of  me,”  he  answered,  “  my 
life  hasn’t  been  interesting  enough  for  that.” 

Ronald  looked  at  him,  and,  as  he  did  so,  won¬ 
dered  what  history  lay  behind  the  man  he  saw.  It 
was  a  strong,  but  a  young,  healthful  face,  a  strange 
type  of  man,  Ronald  thought,  to  be  in  a  religious 
community.  He  wondered  how  he  kept  so  fit  and 
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strong.  But  then  he  reflected  that  there  was  plenty 
probably  here  to  do  for  body  as  well  as  spirit.  His 
eyes  rested  on  the  smooth  lawn  and  the  large 
kitchen  garden.  They  had  no  gardeners  here,  so 
the  brethren  must  do  the  work.  And  if  there  was 
work  here  there  must  be  still  more  at  Mansea. 

“  But  I  wish,”  Ronald  said, , as  though  there  had 
been  no  pause,  “  that  it  was  possible  to  know  how 
to  make  a  sacrifice.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  see 
how  it  can  be  done.  Life’s  too  easy-going.  My 
duty  is  to  marry  the  girl  I  like,  to  be  landlord  in  a 
pretty  village,  to  have  comfort  and  pleasures  all 
around  me,  and  where  the  dickens  can  I  get  in  any 
decent  sort  of  sacrifice  for  religion?  ” 

“  ^  ou  needn’t  trouble  about  that.  Opportunities 
will  come  all  right.  If  a  man  wants  to  be  a  man 
and  make  a  sacrifice  he  gets  his  chance.” 

Suddenly  Ronald  thought  of  the  vision.  He  did 
not  know  why,  but  it  crossed  his  mind,  hovered  for 
a  moment  there,  and  disappeared  again. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  I’ll  make  a  fresh  start.  I 
will  test  whether  there’s  truth  in  what  you  say. 
I’m  going  to  begin  in  a  new  way  this  time.  I  mean 
simply  to  be  normal.  I’m  not  going  to  attempt 
too  much  and  to  be  too  religious.  That’s  where  I 
must  have  failed  before.  Don’t  you  think  so?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  don’t,”  the  guest-master  murmured. 
"  Wur  new  policy  doesn’t  sound  to  me  to  be  likely 
to  be  successful.  It’s  hardly  consistent  with  making 
a  sacrifice  to  say  that  you  aren’t  going  to  let  religion 
take  too  much  out  of  you.” 

d  hen  do  you  think  that  everyone  ought  to  be 
very  religious  and  that  normal  people  are  wrong?  ” 
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“  I  quite  refuse  to  be  put  into  the  position  of  a 
judge  of  other  men’s  consciences,”  said  the  young 
priest  gravely.  “All  I  should  do  would  be  to 
appeal  to  their  consciences.  What  one  man’s  called 
to  do  another  isn’t.  He  is  the  one  to  know  what 
his  duty  is.  But  to  draw  a  line  across  your  life  and 
to  say  '  I’m  not  going  to  let  my  religion  carry  me 
beyond  that  ’  seems  to  me  to  rule  out  all  idea  of 
sacrifice.  You  can’t  have  a  sacrifice  with  limita¬ 
tions.” 

“  What  I  want,”  Ronald  persisted,  “  is  to  be 
business-like  in  my  religion.  That  was  my  friend’s 
great  point.  He  used  to  say  that  one  must  be  as 
precise  in  spiritual  things  as  in  one’s  correspon¬ 
dence  and  money  accounts.  Do  you  think  he  was 
right  ?  ” 

“  I’m  not  sure.  If  religion  is  only  business-like, 
it  isn’t  spiritual.” 

“  No,  but  I  see  what  he  meant.  If  you  once  get 
dreamy  and  unpractical,  it  simply  means  that  you 
sUck  off.  My  friend  used  to  say  that  you  mustn’t 
make  your  religion  a  religion  of  moods.  But  I  can 
quite  see  your  point  as  to  being  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  however  great  it  is.  Of  course  if  one’s 
really  going  to  be  reasonable  one  must  either  go 
as  far  as  the  early  Christians  did  when  they  were 
thrown  to  the  lions,  or  else  not  go  in  for  religion 
at  all.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  you  can’t 
compromise  over  religion.” 

“  No,  you  can’t.  But  the  greatest  sacrifices  are 
often  those  which  aren’t  showy.  Religion  may  call 
on  a  woman  to  make  a  sacrifice  by  continuing  to 
live  with  a  drunken  husband  without  complaining. 
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We  don’t  know  how  many  heroes  and  heroines 
there  are  around  us.  And  if  you  are  going  away 
to  look  out  for  the  opportunity  of  making  a  sacrifice, 
I’ll  say  one  more  word.  Be  quite  sure  that  when 
it  does  come,  as  it  will,  it  will  come  in  the  last 
possible  form  you  are  expecting,  and  in  the  way 
you  least  appreciate.  I  always  find  that  everyone 
thinks  that  their  life  is  one  long  exception  from 
beginning  to  end.  When  they  sin  by  clearly  doing 
what  they  oughtn’t  to  do  they  invariably  point  out 
that  some  extraordinary  influence  exists  in  their 
case  which  renders  their  sinning  not  sinning.  It’s 
the  same  thing  with  sacrifices.  They  are,  they  say, 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  at  any  cost.  But  when  the 
chance  comes,  they  explain  how  in  this  one  parti¬ 
cular  instance  they  cannot  do  what  they  are  asked 
to  do.  Now  I’ve  talked  longed  enough  ’’—the  bell 
of  the  chapel  began  ringing— “  would  you  like  to 

come  to  Nones?  You  can  sit  in  the  visitors’ 
gallery.” 

Yes,  said  Ronald,  (t  I’ll  come.  But  before  we 

go  I  want  to  know  your  name.  I  like  some  of  vour 
ideas.” 

Michael,”  said  the  young  priest.  ”  We  lose 
our  ordinary  names  when  we  enter  religion.” 


Ronald  watched  with  interest  the  procession  of 
cowled  figures  enter  the  chapel.  Save  for  differ¬ 
ences  of  height  and  build,  the  figures  were  indis¬ 
tinguishable,  and  certainly  Father  Michael  could 
not  be  seen.  There  were  some  thirty  of  the  monks 
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in  all.  They  sat  within  the  chancel,  and  the  lay- 
brothers  outside. 

It  was  a  simple,  severe  building.  The  altar  was 
furnished  Englishwise,  with  close-fitting  dossals  and 
only  two  candlesticks  on  either  side  of  the  cross.  It 
was  severe,  but  pure  in  taste.  Ronald  sat  in  the 
visitors’  gallery  at  the  west-end.  He  was  alone. 
A  half-sized  oaken  crucifix  hung  at  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  over,  but  not  touching  the  chancel 
screen.  The  windows  were  plain  and  the  chapel 
contained  no  suggestion  of  a  dim-religious  light. 
Ronald  contrasted  it  with  Rashley’s  church. 
Besides  the  crucifix,  the  altar,  and  the  faint  carvings 
on  the  screen  there  were  no  ornaments. 

Presently  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  soft  strain 
of  an  invisible  organ.  It  was  played  just  as  Ronald 
would  have  expected  in  such  a  building.  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  sentiment,  no  soft  crescendo  of 
the  swell.  Only  a  few  practical  bars  of  a  restrained 
“great  ”  were  given,  and  then  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  the  monks  broke  out  into  the  chanting  of 
their  psalms.  They  sang,  though  Ronald  did  not 
know  it,  to  the  solesmnes  method — three  beats,  pause 
in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  one  beat  between  the 
verses.  Even  to  the  unmusical  ear,  there  is  a 
fascination  in  this  haunting  rhythm.  Ronald  found 
no  monotony  in  the  simple  gregorian  tones. 

And  the  soft  but  stolid  accompaniment,  crisp  and 
true,  was  so  in  harmony  with  the  atmosphere.  It 
was  businesslike  religion.  Here  there  seemed  no 
place  for  sensuous  visions  or  artistic  fascination.  It 
was  all  strong  and  masculine,  terribly  austere  and 
naked.  Ronald  caught  himself  marvelling  that 
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these  offices  continued  almost  without  ceasing  day 
after  day.  He  looked  down  and  tried  to  see  the 
faces  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  bound  themselves 
to  this  strange  devotion.  It  was  almost  incredible, 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  revolting.  He  wondered 
how  it  could  be  possible  to  lay  aside  the  joys  and 
excitement  of  the  outside  world  and  lean  on  nothing 
else  but  religion  for  support.  It  was  terribly  awe¬ 
some,  horrible.  And  yet  there  was  worship  in  it. 
The  strange  old  melodies  had  something  to  say  on 
the  subject.  These  men  had,  even  the  least  of  them, 
made  an  enormous  sacrifice  for  their  faith.  And 
they  were  happy  !  That  was  the  odd  part.  This 
was  all  sufficient  for  their  needs.  There  must  be 
something  more  in  it  than  the  mere  singing  and 
the  monotonous  routine.  He  peered  forward  once 
more,  so  that  he  might  read  the  secret  in  the  faces 
of  those  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  such  a 
life. 

Once  he  looked  up.  And  it  seemed  as  though  a 
ray  of  sunlight,  beating  through  the  southern 
windows  pointed  in  one  long  line  to  something  on 
the  other  side.  He  followed  it  with  his  gaze, 
thinking,  curiously  enough,  as  he  did  so  of  the  vision 
in  Berwick  Church.  7  he  sunlight  never  wavered  ; 
it  might  have  been  a  solid  beam,  built  slanting  wise 
across  the  chapel,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The 
place  where  it  ended  was  slightly  in  the  shadow, 
and,  for  a  moment,  Ronald  could  only  tell  that  it 
was  a  window,  the  one  coloured  window  in  the 
place,  save  lor  the  windows  of  the  eastern  transept. 
The  light  was  blinding,  and  for  a  while  Ronald 
could  not  distinguish  anything.  Then  some  cloud 
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passing  across  the  face  of  the  sun  shattered  the 
beam  of  light  for  an  instant  and  the  shadows  were 
toned  into  normal  colours.  Ronald  could  tell  the 
design  of  the  window  now.  It  was  a  figure  of  St. 
Matthew,  rising  from  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  at 
the  bidding  of  his  Master,  forsaking  all  and  follow¬ 
ing  Him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


The  summer  wore  all  too  soon  away.  By  some 
misarrangement  in  our  calendar  the  days  begin  to 
draw  in  before  one  is  aware  that  summer  has  begun, 
and  the  holiday  month  of  August  is  in  reality  a 
month  of  autumn  nights.  August  passed  into 
September.  The  frost  glistened  in  the  light  of  the 
hunter’s  moon,  and  the  leaves  began  to  wither  on 
the  trees.  The  days  were  still  warm,  but  the  harvest 
was  being  gathered  and  the  dread  shadow  of  winter 
fell  almost  perceptibly. 

No  definite  plans  were  yet  fixed  for  Ronald’s 
wedding.  Mrs.  Claverton  felt  that  it  should  be  in 
the  spring.  “  There  is  a  certain  smartness  about 
spring  marriages,”  Elvey  had  remarked.  ”  Young 
people  should  be  married  in  May  and  only  widowers 
should  be  allowed  to  marry  in  October.”  Mrs. 
Claverton  made  a  mental  note  at  the  time,  as  she 
instinctively  felt  that  Elvey  knew  the  correct  thing. 
She  always  made  a  practice  of  assuming  the  copy¬ 
right  of  any  remark  which  seemed  to  her  to  possess 
in  it  the  elements  of  someone  else’s  originality. 

1  herefore  she  made  the  suggestion  her  own,  and 
insisted  that  Ronald  and  Margaret  should  not  enter 
the  matrimonial  state  before  the  early  part  of  the 
year. 

Margaret  agreed,  as  she  always  agreed,  to  what 
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Mrs.  Claverton  proposed.  Mrs.  Claverton  was 
accordingly  convinced  that  Margaret  was  the 
cleverest  girl  she  had  ever  known.  And  if  a 
prospective  parent-in-law  thinks  that,  it  bodes  well 
for  the  marriage. 

“  Where  have  you  been  the  last  two  days?” 
Margaret  asked  Ronald  one  morning.  She  had 
come  over  to  luncheon.  A  warm  sunlight  glowed 
on  the  autumn  tints  and  the  frost  had  fled.  “  I 
heard  you  had  been  away.” 

”  Oh  I’ve  been  to  a  strange  place,”  Ronald 
answered,  sitting  down  beside  her.  “  I’ve  been  to 
Man  sea.” 

“  Mansea  !  Why  that’s  a  big  sea-port  town  isn’t 
it?  I  thought  I’d  read  about  cholera  there.” 

Ronald  laughed.  He  was  particularly  happy, 
though  he  did  not  know  why. 

“  I’m  not  infectious,”  he  said.  “  I  didn’t  go 
into  the  parts  where  the  cholera  has  broken  out. 
No,  the  place  is  all  right.” 

”  I’m  very  thankful  for  that.  But  what  led  you 
to  Mansea  ?  ” 

“  Oh  ”  said  Ronald,  smiling  at  the  sky,  “  work — 
simply  work.  Now,  don’t  answer  that  you  never 
knew  I  went  in  for  work.” 

“  You’ve  taken  the  words  out  of  my  mouth. 
What  is  the  work  ?  ’  ’ 

“  It’s  a  boys’  home.  They’re  poor  little  kiddies 
with  practically  no  home  worth  the  name.  It’s  an 
awful  place,  Mansea.  I  should  be  a  socialist  if  I 
lived  there  a  week  or  two.  I  never  saw  such  slums. 
But  this  Home  will  be  a  perfect  oasis  when  it’s 
started.  They’re  to  have  a  football  club,  and  a 
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scout  troop  and  a  library  and  a  boxing  club  and 
all  kinds  of  things  to  make  the  little  chaps  happy 
and  healthy.  It’s  a  grand  work,  but  it  all  hangs 
fire.” 

”  Why  ?  Money,  I  suppose?” 

”  Partly,  but  chiefly  because  they  can’t  find  the 
man  to  look  after  it.” 

ft  Surely  that  oughtn’t  to  be  hard.” 

"  It  is  though.  You  see,  an  Order  is  to  work  the 
Home,  the  Order  of  S.  Philip.  Those  fellows  won’t 
work  the  thing  by  halves.  They  know  perfectly 
well  that  to  do  the  work  properly  there  must  be 
someone  who  will  live  there  and  give  up  all  his  life 
to  it.  There  isn’t  a  single  man  they  can  spare. 
They  are  too  full  up  with  other  work  already,  and 
they’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  the  necessary  money 
offered  them.  They  know  too  it  must  be  worked 
on  religious  lines,  I  mean  that  the  chap  who  does 
offer  himself  must  be  more  or  less  one  of  them,  for 
otherwise  the  work  won’t  be  a  success.  And  there’s 
such  a  lot  which  can  grow  out  of  it.  They  want  to 
start  a  men’s  place  too  on  the  same  sort  of  lines. 
Just  think  what  that’ll  mean  for  the  place.  I’m 
awfully  glad  I  went  down  and  saw  the  work.  It’s 
shown  me  what  real  good  work  means.” 

Margaret  looked  across  at  him  curiously  and  as 
though  she  did  not  wish  him  to  see  that  she  looked. 
Then  she  said  quietly  : 

i(  You’re  very  keen.” 

“  Who  wouldn’t  be  !  cried  Ronald  enthusias¬ 
tically.  "  To  see  the  way  these  brothers  give  up 
their  whole  life — some  of  them  are  ’Varsity  men — 
and  try  to  make  this  wretched  hole  a  little  happier. 
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And  there’s  nothing  sentimental  or  stupid  about  it. 
Of  course  they’ve  taken  the  vows  of  religion  and 
they’re  always  at  their  offices  and  their  private 
prayers.  But  they  work  too — like  niggers.  And 
they  simply  won’t  have  anything  which  isn’t  out 
and  out  manly.  Oh — I  admire  them  for  it,” 

“  Then — then,”  said  Margaret  timidly,  “  it’s  a 
sort  of  monastery,  I  suppose.  They  wear  a  habit 
and  they  don’t  marry  and  they  are  quite  cut  off 
from  the  world,  aren’t  they?  I’ve  heard  of  the 
Order.” 

“  They  don’t  always  wear  a  habit,  and  they  aren’t 
by  any  means  cut  off  from  the  world.  They  live  in 
it  more  than  you  or  I  do.  The  real  world,  I  mean. 
But  of  course  they  don’t  marry.  No  lady  could 
live  down  there — and — well  they  couldn’t  naturally 
give  so  much  attention  to  their  work  if  they  had  a 
family.  As  for  their  religion,  well,  if  I  went  in  for 
religion  at  all  I’d  be  a  whole  hogger.  I  wouldn’t 
have  a  religion  I  didn’t  make  great  sacrifices  for. 
They  make  religion  the  centre  of  everything.  I 
never  realised  what  it  could  mean  till  I  saw  it  for 
myself  in  Mansea.” 

Margaret  was  silent.  Then  she  repeated  her 
favourite  phrase.  “  It’s  very  interesting,”  she  said. 

Each  time  she  had  previously  said  these  words 
Ronald  had  thought  they  marked  her  as  a  very 
intelligent  girl.  Now  he  was  a  little  annoyed  that 
she  said  no  more.  It  seemed  unsatisfactory,  and 
for  a  moment  he  thought  that  she  lacked  insight 
and  was  superficial.  He  hoped  she  would  have 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  say  what  he  was 
burning  to  explain.  But  evidently  she  did  not 
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understand  the  process  by  which  his  opinions  were 
being  remodelled. 

If  he  had  been  misled  by  those  words  before,  he 
was  doubly  misled  by  them  now.  Margaret  had 
begun  to  know  herself.  She  was  a  child  no  longer. 
She  knew  what  was  happening ;  but  she  was  wise 
enough  to  be  silent. 


It  is  a  happy  fortune  which  hides  the  future  from 
us.  And  yet,  looking  back  there  is  a  terror  in  our 
unpreparedness,  and  we  marvel  how  we  walked  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  gathering  flowers  and 
never  imagining  that  in  a  moment  more  we  should 
be  falling  into  the  abyss. 

Ronald  was  gathering  flowers  that  morning. 
The  summer  with  autumnal  inconsistency  lingered 
on  into  October.  The  trees  were  still  clothed  with 
the  majesty  of  decay.  The  birds  were  singing.  All 
was  quiet  and  peaceful  and  happy.  Berwick  Hall 
seemed  to  be  a  garden  of  paradise,  at  the  gates  of 
which  an  angel  stood  with  drawn  sword  to  prevent 
anxiety  and  trouble  from  entering. 

At  first  the  angel  appeared  to  do  his  work.  But, 
alas  !  there  was  more  than  one  gate  into  the  garden, 
and  over  the  others  no  guard  was  kept.  The  doctor 
who  lived  out  Polegate  way  chose  one  of  these,  and 
the  angel  never  challenged  him.  Ronald,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  approaching  disaster,  was  on  his  knees 
attending  to  a  limping  dahlia,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  gardening  gloves  on.  The  doctor 
reached  the  lawn  and  looked  about  him,  wondering 
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Which  way  to  get  to  the  front  door,  then  recognising 
Ronald,  although  Ronald  had  his  back  turned  to 
him,  he  went  up  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Ronald  looked  round  and  jumped  up.  “  Hulloa  { 
doctor,”  he  cried.  t(  What  brings  you  over  here  ?” 

“  J’ve  some  bad  news  for  you,”  said  the  doctor 
gravely.  "  Shall  we  go  into  the  house?  We  can 
be  alone  there.” 

Ronald  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  “  No, 
this  is  the  better  place,”  he  answered.  “  We’re 
alone  here.  What  is  it?” 

“  Tour  mother  has  had  a  severe  accident,”  the 
doctor  said,  looking  straight  at  Ronald.  "  She 
was  out  in  the  carriage,  as  you  know  probably,  the 
horses  took  fright  and  she  was  thrown  out.  There 
is  a  serious  injury - ” 

“  Is  she  dead?  Come — tell  me  the  truth.” 

“  No.  But  there  is  very  little  hope  of  her 
recovery,  I  fear.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  ” 

At  my  house,  the  accident  took  place  only  a 
few  yards  from  my  front  gate.  She  could  not  have 
been  moved  farther  awav.” 

•r 

“  1  bad  better  come  at  once— my  cycle-  -shall  I 
take  it  ?  ” 

”  I  came  to  fetch  you  in  my  car,”  said  the  doctor. 

It  s  in  the  lane.  Don’t  trouble  to  change  your 
things.  There  is  no  time  for  delay.” 

They  drove  quickly  through  the  village  and  on 
to  the  Eastbourne  road.  Ronald  was  silent. 
Events  had  moved  so  quickly  that  his  thoughts 
could  not  keep  pace  and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
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to  realise  what  had  happened.  He  saw  himself  as 
he  was  five  minutes  ago,  picking  flowers  in  the 
garden,  enjoying  the  comfortable  peace  of  life, 
bending  down  on  the  path  with  the  warm  sunshine 
around  him  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  thought 
of  his  mother  that  morning  at  breakfast;  they  had 
been  alone  together,  for  Geoffrey  was  visiting  a 
friend.  It  had  been  such  an  ordinary  meal.  He 
had  talked  very  little  and  had  been  moody  and 
almost  taciturn.  If  he  had  only  known,  how 

different  he  would  have  been  ! 

Then  he  pictured  to  himself  his  mother  as  he 
remembered  her  for  all  these  years  her  trying 
ways,  her  weaknesses,  her  kindness,  her  interest  in 
him,  the  fears  and  anxieties  she  had  borne,  her  little 
habits,  her  figure,  her  smiling  face.  All  these 
things,  strong  and  weak,  seemed  of  a  sudden  sanc¬ 
tified  by  the  shadow  of  death.  He  saw  her  in  a 
new  light.  Things  he  could  not  understand  were 
made  plain.  A  hard  belt  in  his  character  was 
softened,  his  feelings  towards  her  sweetened.  He 
thought  of  what  he  might  have  been  and  how  he 
would  have  behaved  if  they  were  starting  life  over 
again.  He  realised  what  foolish  thoughts  he  had 
had  regarding  her,  how  he  must  often  have  offended 
and  distressed  her.  He  loved  her  as  he  had  never 
loved  before. 

And  all  the  time  they  drew  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
the  accident.  The  doctor  was  silent.  Perhaps  he 
half  guessed  what  was  passing  in  Ronald’s  mind, 
for  as  a  doctor  he  was  familiar  with  death  and  its 
influence  on  the  living.  Anyhow  he  did  not 
interrupt  Ronald’s  reflections.  He  drove  hard,  and 
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his  face  was  set.  The  sun  still  shone  and  the  breeze 
blew  gently  from  the  east.  Nature  was  out  of  tune 
with  the  tragedies  of  human  life. 

It  seemed  to  Nonaid  an  eternity  before  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Polegate  came  into  view,  over  the  slope 
of  road,  and  the  car  began  to  slow  down.  In  reality 
it  was  but  a  few  minutes.  The  doctor  jumped  off 
and  opened  the  door  with  his  latch-key.  “  This 
way,”  he  said  ;  and  they  went  upstairs.  He  opened 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  bedrooms  and  they  entered. 
Ronald  was  conscious  of  the  doctor’s  wife  standing 
by  the  bed,  and  in  the  bed  itself  his  mother,  white 
and  still,  lying  there  apparently  asleep,  the  centre 
of  their  attention,  yet  unconscious  of  them  all. 

If  the  change  from  picking  flowers  in  the  garden 
to  driving  in  the  motor  with  a  sense  of  catastrophe 
had  been  a  sudden  contrast,  this  change  from  the 
warm  sunlight  to  the  darkness  of  the  death  chamber 
was  doubly  so.  The  room  was  horribly  silent. 
Ronald  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Then,  forgetting 
anyone  else  was  there,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  his 
mother’s  cheek.  -  Mother,”  he  cried— and  knelt 
beside  her.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  looked  on 
without  a  word.  They  had  seen  it  so  often  before 

It  was  an  injury  to  the  spine,  a  fatal  injury.  His 
mother  was  paralysed  in  limb  and  brain.  In  a 
moment  of  time  the  whole  course  of  life  had  been 
changed.  Geoffrey  was  telegraphed  for,  and 
various  messages  were  sent  to  and  from  Berwick 
Ifall.  But  nothing  could  be  done. 

And  all  the  time  Ronald  sat  by  his  mother’s  side 
The  daylight  faded  and  the  dark  room  became  even 
darker.  They  brought  him  food,  but  he  could  not 
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take  it.  They  asked  him  questions  but  he  only 
nodded  his  answers.  For  the  rest  he  sat  there  in 
lonely  silence,  waiting  to  see  if  his  mother  would 
return  to  consciousness,  if  only  for  a  moment. 

It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  sat  there,  that  never  before 
had  his  mother  had  such  dignity.  It  was  a  strange 
thought  for,  in  a  sense,  as  she  lay  there  huddled  up 
in  the  large  bed,  she  was  but  a  helpless  piece  of 
humanity.  Yet  her  very  helplessness  gave  her 
strength.  She  was  his  mother,  who  had  brought 
him  into  the  world,  watched  and  cared  for  him, 
nursed  him  in  his. childish  illnesses,  written  to  him 
at  school,  and  loved  him  in  her  own  way.  Ronald 
saw  something  more  than  the  poor  paralysed  body. 
He  saw  her .  He  knelt  again  at  her  side  and  spoke 
to  those  deaf  ears,  hoping  that  they  would  bear  his 
message  to  the  brain. 

Then,  long  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  night, 
when  for  a  moment  the  nurse  in  attendance  had  left 
the  room,  she  turned  and  moaned.  It  seemed  to 
Ronald  bv  the  flickering  candle-light  that  she 
opened  her  eyes  at  last  and  looked  at  him. 
“  Mother,”  he  said,  and  he  thought  she  smiled. 

“  Mother — I  wanted  to  tell  you.  I’ve  disap¬ 
pointed  you.  You  never  understood  me,  and  I  was 
angry.  I  thought  it  was  because  you — you  had  not 
the  sympathy  to  understand.  Mother,  I  own  up. 
I  would  not  let  you  understand.  I  gloried  in  your 
not  understanding.  I  irritated  you.  I’m  awfully 
sorry.  Mother,  do  say  you  forgive  me  and  that 
you  love  me  as  I  love  you.  Mother — mother  dear, 
just  one  word.” 

He  had  clasped  her  hand  as  he  spoke.  Then  he 
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felt  her  give  that  hand  the  faintest  grip  and  he  saw 
that  she  smiled  at  him.  It  did  not  matter  if  she  did 
not  hear.  She  had  understood.  Still  he  waited, 
kneeling  beside  her,  wondering  if  she  would  speak. 
But  only  a  slight  moan  escaped  her  lips  and  she 
fell  asleep  again.  This  time  it  was  a  deeper  sleep — 
the  sleep  of  death. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Mrs.  Claverton’s  death  did  not  bring  Ronald  into 
closer  contact  with  his  brother  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Geoffrey  felt  his  mother’s  death  more 
than  Ronald  had  anticipated,  and  avoided  Berwick 
Hall.  He  stayed  for  a  time  with  Violet’s  people. 
Ronald’s  time  was  taken  up  with  another  visit  to 
Mansea ;  and  Margaret  and  her  mother  constantly 
came  to  see  him. 

So  the  winter  passed  and  the  spring  made  its  way 
through  the  warm  rains  and  the  long  nights. 
Ronald  had  changed  imperceptibly.  He  was  master 
of  the  house  in  reality  now.  And  he  was  also  to  a 
far  larger  extent  master  of  himself.  His  great  burly 
frame  was  his  servant,  and  his  slow,  thorough 
mind  was  held  in  with  bit  and  bridle.  Margaret, 
who  loved  him  so  well  that  she  could  read  him,  saw 
that  his  convictions  were  more  settled,  and  rejoiced, 
though  she  had  her  fears.  He  bent  himself 
assiduously  to  the  duties  of  the  estate.  No  sick 
tenant  could  complain  that  the  landlord  left  him 
uncared  for.  Each  day  after  a  canter  across  the 
Downs  he  walked  into  the  little  village  and  paid 
his  calls.  Everywhere  he  was  liked  and  respected, 
although  he  was  reserved  and  absolutely  unemo¬ 
tional.  More  than  once  he  arranged  a  village 
concert  in  the  little  disused  schoolroom,  which 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  lanes,  with  the  care¬ 
taker’s  lodge  to  guard  it. 
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He  came  regularly  again  to  church.  He  did  not 
serve  at  the  Thursday  celebrations,  and  much  to 
Mr.  Sparrow  Jones’  relief  and  to  Mrs.  Jones 
chagrin,  he  did  not  enter  into  teims  of  social 
intimacy.  Mrs.  Sparrow  Jones  excused  this  to 
neighbours  as  a  seemly  act  of  mouining  for  his 
mother.  There  were  no  visitors  at  the  Hall,  even 
after  the  time  of  conventional  mourning  might  have 
seemed  to  pass.  Ronald  was  out  when  calleis  came 
to  express  their  sympathy.  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  had 
brought  Mr.  de  la  Vere  with  her  and  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  caught  Ronald  before  he  could  escape,  but 
she  was  the  only  visitor  he  saw.  She  had  said 
“  there  is  something  very  beautiful  in  death,”  and 
Ronald  had  looked  pointedly  at  Mr.  de  la  Vere  in 
a  way  which  Mr.  de  la  Vere  did  not  at  all  like.  But 
she  was  not  asked  to  stay,  although  she  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  putting  up  at  a  Lewes  hotel  as 
the  nearest  base  of  operations  from  which  to  move 
her  belongings,  should  an  invitation  be  extended. 

It  is  not  easy  to  chronicle  this  period.  Nothing 
happened  except  so  slow  a  development  that  it  was 
imperceptible.  We  must  pass  therefore  over  several 
months  until  one  evening  when  Geoffrey  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  Hall,  and  the  spring  had  matured  into  the 
glory  of  summer. 

Ronald  had  sat  up,  as  had  become  his  custom, 
late.  He  had  been  thinking,  not  reading.  The 
moon  was  full.  It  was  just  such  a  night  as  that  on 
which  he  had  walked  to  Firle  a  year  ago.  Geoffrey 
had  turned  in  an  hour  before.  Ronald,  seeing  it 
was  midnight,  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  went 
slowly  up  to  his  room.  All  was  quiet.  He  looked 
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for  a  moment  out  of  a  window  on  the  landing  on 
the  moonlit  landscape  and  saw  the  shadow  of  the 
distant  Downs.  He  always  looked  to  see  the  Downs 
before  he  went  to  bed.  It  was  a  duty  with  him  to 
say  good-night  to  them,  for  he  felt  them  to  be  part 
of  his  life,  and  always  his  friends. 

Just  as  he  was  shutting  his  door  he  heard  some¬ 
thing  move  on  the  landing  below  him.  He  waited 
before  closing  his  door,  wondering  if  his  ears  had 
deceived  him.  It  was  so  still  that  he  could  hear  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the  front 
hall,  two  floors  below.  An  age  seemed  to  pass. 
Then  he  heard  the  sound  again.  It  was  unmis¬ 
takably  someone  moving  in  his  study  immediately 
underneath  where  he  stood.  Ronald  took  his 
lighted  candle  and  walked  on  tip-toe  to  the  stairs. 
He  looked  cautiously  over  the  banisters  to  see  if 
one  of  the  servants  or  his  brother  were  about.  But 
it  was  dark  and  the  someone  had  not  stirred.  That 
increased  his  suspicions.  If  it  had  been  one  of  the 
household  they  would  have  moved  about  boldly 
and  probably  switched  on  the  electric  light.  It  was 
evidently  someone  who  was  neither  anxious  to  be 
seen  or  heard.  Hesitating  for  a  moment  Ronald 
stole  noiselessly  down  the  stairs,  blowing  his  candle 
out  and  leaving  it  on  a  table  close  by.  He  was 
convinced  now  that  some  mischief  was  brewing. 

He  regretted  that  he  had  taken  no  weapon  with 
him.  But  he  was  strong  and  not  in  the  least  afraid 
— rather  glad  in  fact  of  some  excitement  by  way  of 
novelty.  The  burglar  had  not  come  out  of  his 
study.  Of  that  Ronald  was  certain.  It  was  pitch 
dark,  but  the  passage  was  narrow  enough  for  him 
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to  have  known  if  anyone  had  passed  him,  and  his 
hearing  was  so  sharpened  that  he  could  have  told 
if  the  person  had  retreated  to  the  further  end  of  the 
passage. 

No  board  creaked  as  it  does  in  conventional 
midnight  moments.  Ronald  congratulated  himself 
that  his  descent  had  been  entirely  noiseless.  He 
stole  up  to  his  study  door.  It  was  open.  He 
paused  again  on  the  threshold.  He  knew  instinc¬ 
tively  that  he  had  come  to  the  heart  of  the  adventure. 
The  man  must  be  waiting  in  the  study.  He  paused, 
not  on  account  of  fear,  but  because  for  the  first  time 
he  wondered  what  he  was  to  do.  Up  till  now  he 
had  not  given  the  matter  a  moment’s  thought 
beyond  the  desire  to  discover  what  might  be  a 
mystery.  He  paused  for  an  instant  and  then  called 
out  in  something  which  was  really  but  a  whisper, 
"  Who’s  there?  ” 

No  one  answered.  But  he  fancied  someone 
moved  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  Instantly 
his  hand  felt  for  the  switch  by  the  door  and  the  light 
was  turned  on.  He  looked  up,  and  close  to  his 
study  table  by  the  window  saw  his  brother. 

"Geoffrey,”  he  said.  "What  are  you  doing 
here  ?’’ 

He  saw  immediately  that  his  brother  had  come  on 
no  ordinary  quest.  Both  of  them  were  blinded 
by  the  sudden  light,  but  Geoffrey  was  there,  flushed, 
and  awkward,  with  all  the  air  of  a  culprit  who  is 
discovered.  Ronald  knew  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  he  was  sickened  at  heart.  He  went  back 
and  gently  closed  the  door.  "  What’s  the  matter  ?” 
he  said  in  a  more  ordinary  voice.  Geoffrey  still 
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stood  there,  without  moving,  his  eye  fixed  on  every 
movement  his  brother  made. 

“  I  heard  something,”  Ronald  explained.  “  I 
fancied  it  might  be  a  burglar,  so  I  was  very  quiet. 
Sit  down,  Geoffrey;  I’m  sure  you’ve  something  to 
tell  me.” 

His  brother  stood  motionless  and  silent.  "  What 
is  it  ?”  Ronald  asked  again.  “  I’m  awfully  relieved 
it’s  only  you.  I’d  a  grim  idea  I  should  have  to  fight 
or  perhaps  get  shot  at.” 

Geoffrey  answered,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  I 
suppose  I’m  found  out.” 

"  Found  out — found  out !  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

**  I  came  to  leave  you  this  letter,”  Geoffrey 
answered.  “  That  was  my  only  reason.” 

“A  letter!  Why  on  earth  a  letter?  Couldn’t 
vou  have  told  me?  I  hate  letters.  Besides,  we’re 
brothers.” 

"It  had  to  be  a  letter,”  Geoffrey  answered.  "  I 
was  going.” 

Ronald  stared  at  him  incredulously.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  like  a  dream.  He  could  have  laughed ; 
the  reaction  had  unnerved  him.  "  Come  on,”  he 
said.  "  Be  a  man;  speak  out.  We’re  quite  alone, 
No  one  will  hear  us.  What’s  the  matter?” 

Geoffrey  moved  and  sat  down  in  a  chair.  He  had 
recovered  himself  to  some  extent.  "  I’ll  tell  you,” 
he  answered.  "  But  it’s  just  my  luck  to  have  been 
discovered.”  He  took  up  the  letter  and  tore  it  into 
little  pieces.  "  I’ve  been  keeping  a  secret  from 
you,”  he  said,  with  the  faintest  catch  in  his  voice, 
"  for  months  and  months.  I’ve  been  a  coward,  and 
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I  ought  to  have  told  you.  I  deserved  being  found 
out.  I  wish  I  had  been  a  burglar.” 

“  Hang  it  all,”  cried  Ronald;  “  what  the  dickens 
is  it  ?  Have  you  got  married  on  the  sly  ?  Or  has 
she  refused  you  ?  I  expect  it’s  something  to  do 
with  her,  isn’t  it,  Geoff?  But  you  might  have 
explained  without  leaving  a  letter  and  hiding  in  a 
corner.  I  thought  you  were  asleep  an  hour  ago.” 

“Don’t  rag,”  Geoffrey  said  coldly.  “It’s  serious. 
It  isn’t  about  Violet.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  You  may 
as  well  be  prepared  for  a  surprise.  It’ll  be  a  bit  of 
a  shock  to  you.  ...  It  would  have  been  better  if 
you  had  read  the  letter . ” 

He  paused,  with  a  catch  in  his  breath,  and  Ronald 
waited  impatiently.  He  had  never  seen  Geoffrey  so 
nervous  before,  and,  though  he  recognised  that 
Geoffrey  had-  something  exceptional  to  tell  him,  it 
annoyed  him.  He  hated  it  when  anyone  would  not 
come  to  the  point,  and  he  was  pained  that  Geoffrey 
was  not  more  at  ease  with  him.  Moments  passed, 
and  still  Geoffrey  did  not  speak. 

Then  he  began.  “  You  remember  that  business 
about  the  cheques,”  he  said  in  a  strangely  unnatural 
voice.  “  It  seems  so  long  ago,  but  I  think  it  is  still 
on  your  mind.” 

“  Yes,”  Ronald  answered.  He  knew  now  what 
was  coming. 

“  I  took  the  money,”  Geoffrey  said,  turning  his 
face  away.  “  It  was  I  who  robbed  you.  I’m  the 
forger.  I  ought  to  be  in  prison  now  serving  time. 
My  God — it’s  been  worse  than  a  prison  all  these 
months,  though.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 
It  grew  worse  as  time  went  on  instead  of  better. 
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I  couldn’t  face  you.  I’d  put  it  off  too  long  to  tell 
you.  So  I  wrote  the  letter  I’ve  just  torn  up,  and 
I  was  going  away — to  Canada,  I  think.  I  was 
writing  to  Violet  too.  Now,  just  my  luck,  I’ve  had 
to  tell  you  after  all.  I’ve  had  to  face  you.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  I  shan’t  resist.  Anything’s 
better  than  what  I’ve  gone  through.” 

It  was  Ronald’s  turn  now  to  be  silent.  He  was 
blinded  with  the  truth,  just  as  his  eyes  had  been 
blinded  by  the  glare  when  the  electric  light  had 
been  switched  on.  A  thousand  thoughts  crowded 
into  his  mind  and  paralysed  him.  He  reflected  what 
this  meant, — how  his  brother  whom  he  had  loved 
and  admired  had  turned  out  to  be  a  common 
criminal.  He  thought  of  what  would  have  happened 
if  only  he  had  not  heard  the  noise  in  his  study  and 
had  not  come  down.  He  thought  of  Rashley  and 
how  miserably  he  had  misjudged  him.  He  won¬ 
dered  what  he  should  do  to  his  brother — forgive  him 
and  be  sentimental — or  storm  at  him  and  turn  him 
out  of  the  house.  He  wondered  what  Margaret 
would  think  of  it  all.  He  did  not  himself  know 
what  he  thought.  The  whole  thing  seemed  so 
palpably  unreal,  and  the  silence  of  the  night  added 
to  the  unreality.  Presently  he  should  wake  up  and 
find  that  this  had  been  some  ugly  dream.  He 
waited  for  that  to  happen,  but  it  did  not  happen. 
He  looked  again  at  Geoffrey,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  and  he  realised  that  it  was  true.  Then  he 
said,  “  I’m  glad  mother’s  dead.” 

Geoffrey  looked  up.  “  I  hope  she  will  never 
know,”  he  answered.  And  there  was  silence  again. 

Presently  Ronald  roused  himself.  The  thing  was 
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real  and  had  to  be  faced.  He  got  up  and  walked  to 
the  window.  The  trees  rustled  gently  in  the  breeze, 
the  moonlit  plain  lay  stretched  before  him.  "  We 
must  do  something,”  he  said.  “We  must  do 
something.  Rouse  yourself,  Geoff,  and  tell  me 
more.  Why  did  you  take  the  money?  Were  you 
in  trouble  ?” 

"  I  was  in  debt.  I  thought  it  was  the  best  way 
out.  I  didn’t  stop  to  think  what  I  was  doing.  I 
thought  perhaps  I  could  repay  you,  and  I’ve  been 
trying  hard  to — I  really  have.” 

Geoffrey  had  always  been  the  more  masterful  of 
the  brothers,  self-confident,  reserved,  and  never 
stooping  to  ask  for  pity.  It  was  horrible  to  Ronald 
to  see  the  natural  position  so  altered,  and  he  passed 
the  appeal  by. 

He  asked  him  for  further  details  as  to  the  debt 
and  Geoffrey  told  him  in  broken  sentences.  There 
was  a  fascination  in  learning  all  that  could  be  learnt 
about  the  crime,  the  clearing  of  unexplained  points 
— little  facts  to  be  fitted  in  here  and  there  to  make 
the  story  complete.  Ronald  almost  forgot  the 
position  as  he  slowly  unravelled  what  had  always 
been  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  him.  Then,  when 
he  had  finished,  the  reality  burst  in  on  him  again, 
like  a  pain  which  ceases  for  a  moment  only  to  break 
out  once  more  with  redoubled  fury. 

"And  you  knew,”  he  said  slowly,  "you  knew 
that  I  suspected  Rashley.” 

"  Yes,  I  knew.  You  may  as  well  prepare  your¬ 
self  for  realising  that  I’m  as  bad  as  I  can  be.” 

"  Then  why,”  Ronald  said,  half  to  himself,  "why 
on  earth  did  Rashley  behave  so  strangely  when  I 
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saw  him  ?  He  made  me  think  that  he  knew  and 
that  he  was  shielding  someone.” 

"  Yes,”  Geoffrey  answered  bitterly.  "  He  knew. 
I  told  him.” 

Ronald  jumped  up,  there  was  but  one  thought  in 
his  mind  now.  "  You  knew he  cried,  "  you 
knew.  You  told  him — and  you  let  him — oh  I  can’t 
believe  it !  I  can’t  believe  you  acted  like  such  a 
damned  cad.” 

Geoffrey  said  nothing. 

"And  you  let  me  suspect  him.  You  let  me 
quarrel  with  him  and  throw  him  utterly  over.  You 
let  me  think  that  he  was  a  hypocrite  and  a  sham 
when  all  the  time  he  was  a  gentleman.  I  couldn’t 
have  believed  it  of  you.  It’s  the  worst  part  of  all.” 

Geoffrey  said  nothing. 

"  Of  course  we  shall  have  to  hush  the  matter  up. 
And  I  must  apologise  to  Rashley — though  how  I 
shall  ever  face  him  I  can’t  think  !  It’s  the  most 
cowardly,  brutal,  mean  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  If 
you  meant  to  rob  me  of  my  money  you  might  have 
left  me  my  best  friend.  If  you  knew  what  it  had 
cost  me — how  it  had  changed  my  life  !  But  you 
will  never  know,  you  can  never  understand.  You 
could  not  realise  what  these  things  meant  to  me.” 

And  still  Geoffrey  said  nothing. 

Ronald  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  I  can’t  think,”  he  continued,  “  I  can’t  think  why 
you  did  not  come  and  tell  me.  You  could  tell 
Rashley,  why  not  me?  Why  didn’t  you  say  you’d 
got  into  trouble  and  ask  me  to  get  you  out  of  it? 
I’ve  always  been  decent  enough  to  you,  haven’t  I  ? 
We’ve  always  been  friends — I’ve  always  been 
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fonder  of  you  than  anyone.  And  that’s  how  you 
treat  me.  You  hide  the  thing-  from  me  until  you’re 
discovered.  Arou  treat  me  worse  than  you  would 
have  treated  a  stranger.  And  now  you  sit  there 
saying  nothing.  Why  don’t  you  speak?” 

Geoffrey  looked  up.  “  There’s  a  limit  to  every¬ 
thing,”  he  answered  in  his  old  voice,  as  though  he 
had  mastered  himself  once  more.  "  There’s  a  limit 
to  what  one  can  stand  even  from  you.  You  ask  me 
why  I  didn’t  come  and  tell  you  and  ask  you  to  help 
me  out.  Well,  I’ll  explain.  It  was  your  religion 
which  kept  me  off.  I  thought  it  had  made  you  so 
narrow-minded  over  your  view  of  life  that  you 
would  not  have  much  sympathy  with  my  way  of 
living.  I  couldn’t  come  to  you.” 

“  Why,”  cried  Ronald  bitterly,  “  religion  is  the 
one  thing  which  ought  to  make  one  sympathetic. 
It  was  meant  for  sinners.  And  that  doesn’t  work 
in  with  your  going  to  Rashley.  If  you  felt  that 
about  religious  people  why  did  you  tell  him?  ” 

“  Because,”  said  Geoffrey,  “  I  knew  his  was  a 
real  religion.  Yours  wasn’t.” 

“  I  don’t  understand.  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

“  Your  religion  tumbled  to  pieces  like  a  pack  of 
cards  when  you  thought  Rashley  hadn’t  acted 
straight.  I  despised  that  so  much  that  I  couldn’t 
tell  you — it  stood  in  my  way  even  more  than  when 
you  thought  you  were  religious.  Now  perhaps  you 
understand.” 

The  thrust  had  gone  home.  Ronald  stopped 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and  looked 
strangely  at  his  brother.  The  old  position  was 
resumed.  Geoffrey  had  ceased  to  ask  for  pity.  It 
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was  Ronald  who  was  on  his  defence.  He  paused 
a  moment ;  then  he  went  up  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  brother’s  shoulder.  All  his  natural  generosity 
had  returned. 

“  Geoffrey,  I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “  I’m  really 
really  sorry.  I’ve  been  awfully  to  blame.  I  see  it 
all  now.  I  take  back  all  my  words.  We  can  put 
everything  right,  you  and  I.  We  can  blot  out  all 
trace  of  the  thing.  Of  course,  my  money  is  yours, 
that’s  only  natural.  Cheer  up  Geoff,  and  forgive 
me.” 

Generous  natures,  such  as  Ronald’s,  jump  all 
difficulties  in  one  leap.  They  forget  that  others  are 
not  so  mentally  agile.  Whenever  Ronald  dragged 
himself  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  and  shook 
himself  clean,  he  expected  everyone  else  concerned 
to  do  the  same.  But  Geoffrev’s  wounds  were  still 
open  and  could  not  be  so  quickly  healed.  He  gave 
no  answer  to  his  brother’s  apology  but  relapsed 
into  his  old  position,  his  head  in  his  hands,  looking 
down  on  the  floor  moodily  and  without  hope. 

“  Tell  me  more,”  said  Ronald  sitting  down 
opposite  his  brother  and  leaning  towards  him.  “  It 
may  relieve  you  more  if  you  tell  me.  I  haven’t  even 
asked  how  you  gt>t  into  debt.  How  was  it?  ” 

“  The  usual  way,”  Geoffrey  answered  listlessly. 
"  I  wanted  to  see  life.  I  betted,  I  drank,  I  went 
with  women.  Sir  George  was  my  chief  creditor. 
He  pressed  me  pretty  hard.  I  met  him  in  town.” 

“  Sir  George!  ”  cried  Ronald.  “  Why — it  was 
through  him  that  my  suspicions  about  Rashley 
were  confirmed,  the  demon  !  I’ve  a  good  mind  to 
go  and  horsewhip  him  at  once,  if  he’s  at  the  Court. 
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Eve  plenty  of  old  scores  against  that  insolent 
rascal.  Tell  me  more,  Geoffrey,  there  are  plenty 
of  things  I  don’t  yet  understand.  It’s  interesting.” 

There  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  Geoffrey’s  voice 
as  he  answered. 

Is  it  necessary  ?  It  may  be  interesting  to  you, 
but  it’s  hell  to  me.” 

Ronald  got  up  again  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Geoffrey’s  shoulder.  Geoffrey  seemed  to  shrink 
from  him.  “  I’m  sorry,  Geoff,”  he  said.  "  But 
I’d  better  know  all  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  too, 
in  the  long  run.  How  is  it  that  you  got  in  Sir 
George’s  clutches?  Did  he  come  to  you  in  the  first 
instance  ?  ” 

”  Yes — partly.  But  of  course  it  was  my  fault.  I 
wanted  some  money  and  he  offered  to  give  me  some 
tips  as  to  horses.  I  was  a  fool,  and  of  course  each 
time  I  lost.  Then  I  used  to  play  cards  with  some 
of  his  friends.” 

“  Where — in  town  ?  ” 

Yes.  Things  got  a  bit  desperate.  I  owed 
hundreds,  and  Sir  George  began  to  get  nasty  about 
it.  I  didn’t  dare  let  you  know— or  Violet.  So  I— 
no  I  can’t  go  into  that.” 

“  When  did  you  write  out  the  first  cheque?” 
Ronald  asked  gently.  “  Tell  me  that.  It’s  im¬ 
portant.” 

“  Do  you  remember  the  morning  after  you  had 
hurt  your  hand — when  you  got  Rashley  to  write 
that  letter  for  you  ?  It  was  then,  just  before  then. 

I  went  into  your  study  and  wrote  out  the  amount  I 
owed  Sir  George.  I  gave  him  the  cheque  soon 
afterwards.  But  he  was  funny  about  it.  I  saw  he 
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had  guessed  it  wasn’t  genuine,  although  I  had 
taken  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
back  the  cheque — but  he  wouldn’t.  He  said  he 
should  expose  me  if  I  didn’t  pay  him  back  within 
a  certain  time.  I  remember  him  keeping  the  cheque 
and  putting  it  in  his  pocket.” 

"  But  he  never  presented  the  cheque,”  said 
Ronald,  half  to  himself. 

"And  he  never  exposed  me,”  Geoffrey  continued. 
"I  don’t  understand  why.  He  only  kept  threatening 
me.  I  thought  that  every  day  you  would  get  to 
know,  and  I  longed  to  tell  you — but  I  couldn’t.” 

"  I  know  why  he  didn’t  expose  you,”  Ronald 
answered.  “  He  had  his  reasons  for  wishing  me  to 
suspect  Rashley.  I  suppose  he  knew  if  he’d  shown 
me  the  cheque  I  should  see  it  wasn’t  Rashley, 
because  Rashley  wasn’t  likely  to  owe  him  anything. 
But  what  about  the  other  two  cheques  ?  They  were 
presented.” 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  I  owed  them  to  other 
people — I  think  Sir  George  had  introduced  me  to 
them.  They  never  guessed — at  least  if  they  did 
know,  I  don’t  suppose  they  much  minded  so  long 
as  they  got  the  money.  Besides  I’d  become  more 
practised  at  it  than  when  I  tried  the  first  time — 
Oh,  my  God  ! — is  there  any  need  to  go  on  ?” 

"  There’s  only  need  for  one  other  question,”  said 
Ronald.  "  I  want  to  know  how  it  was  you  made 
out  the  two  cheques  when  I  was  in  South  London 
and  had  the  cheque  book  with  me.  You  never  came 
to  South  London  when  I  was  there.” 

“  I  tore  the  cheques  and  the  counterfoils  out  after 
Sir  George  had  threatened  me,”  Geoffrey  answered. 
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It  was  long  before  you’d  gone  to  Rashley.  The 
book  was  still  here  on  your  table.” 

Ronald  gave  a  queer  little  laugh.  “  How  simple 
it  is,  he  cried.  “  There’s  so  little  mystery  in  it 
after  all — and  how  hopelessly  off  the  line  we  all 
were.”  Then  quickly  changing  his  tone,  he  added, 
“  But  that  brute  Sir  George.  I  must  go  and  have 
it  out  with  him — the  cunning  old  rascal.  It’s  about 
as  low  a  thing  for  him  to  have  done— it  fairly  makes 
my  blood  boil.” 

“Don’t  do  anything,  please.  You  forget  Violet.” 

Ronald  laughed.  “  Of  course  I  won’t — beyond 
telling  the  scoundrel  what  I  think  of  him,”  he 
answered.  The  whole  thing  can  be  forgotten. 
Now  set  your  mind  at  rest.  I  quite  forgive  you. 
It’s  perfectly  easy  for  me  to  do  so,  for  I  haven’t  even 
suffered  any  inconvenience.  And  as  for  your  not 
telling  me — well  I  shut  your  mouth  by  my — my 
attitude.  I’ve  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for,  in  fact.  I’m 
so  glad  Rashley  isn’t  to  blame  at  all— that  he’s  been 
such  a  brick  in  every  way.  Now  I’ve  forgiven 
you — will  you  forgive  me?” 

Geoffrey  looked  up,  and  there  was  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

You  don’t  know  what  you  are  saying,”  he  said. 
“  To-morrow  you  will  think  over  what  I’ve  told  you, 
and  then  you  will  see  me  as  I  really  am.” 

"  1  shan’t  think  again  of  it,”  cried  Ronald, 
jumping  up.  The  moon  was  setting  in  the  west. 

“  Do  you  know  it’s  well  into  the  morning  already— 
nearly  two  o’clock.  We  must  get  to  bed  and  sleep 
well,  both  of  us.  I  think  we’ll  be  better  friends  than 
ever  now  this  this  thing  is  removed.  By  the  way, 
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Geoff,  how  was  it  that  you  switched  the  light  out 
and  stood  so  quiet  in  this  room  all  the  time?  I 
should  have  thought  you  couldn’t  have  seen  without 
the  lights  on.” 

“  They  were  on.” 

“  But  when  I  came  along  the  landing  I  saw  them 
out. 

“  Yes — I  switched  them  off.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  I  heard  you  coming.” 

“  You  heard  me  l"  cried  Ronald.  “  Come,  let’s 
go  to  bed.”  And  he  turned,  with  just  a  note  of 
impatience  in  his  manner.  This  was  the  strangest 
part  of  all  Ronald’s  strange  character.  He  had 
forgiven  Geoffrey’s  crime  with  a  flip  of  the  finger. 
He  could  not  so  easily  forgive  the  fact  that  Geoffrey 
had  heard  him  in  the  passage,  and  that  all  his  silent 
and  cautious  descent  had  been  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Contrary  to  what  should  no  doubt  have  happened 
Geoffrey  slept  soundly  and  Ronald  lay  awake  till 
six.  Breakfast  passed  quietly,  the  two  brothers 
shirking  the  subject  of  their  midnight  conversation 
and  dipping  half-heartedly  into  trivialities.  Ronald 
went  out  on  his  motor-cycle  and  disappeared  for 
the  day.  He  was  in  one  of  his  mentally  restless 
moods  and  the  quick  motion  through  the  air  was 
in  tune  with  his  spirit.  At  evening  he  came  home 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind. 
When  Geoffrey  came  into  the  room,  dressed  for 
dinner,  Ronald  jumped  up  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  He  could  not  even  wait  for  the  meal 
to  begin. 

“  Geoffrey,”  he  said,  tf  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  to  put  the  whole  of  this  thing  off  your  mind. 
It’s — it’s  wiped  out.  Violet  must  never  know.” 

t(  It  isn’t  so  easy  to  wipe  a  thing  like  that  out,” 
Geoffrey  answered,  sitting  down  in  one  of  the  arm¬ 
chairs  and  gazing  moodily  at  the  fire  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  “  Of  course  it’s  awfully  good  of 
you,  Ron,  but  a  sin’s  a  sin,  and  I  can’t  forget  it.” 

“  Sins  can  be  wiped  out,  and  that’s  been  done. 
You’re  sorry — that’s  quite  enough.  You’ve  paid 
the  penalty  by  being  so  miserable  all  these  months. 
The  only  thing  now  required  is  to  readjust  matters. 
I  suppose - ” 

“  But  it’s  no  good  talking  like  that,”  Geoffrey 
persisted.  “  It’s  no  good - ” 
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The  only  thing  is  now  to  readjust  matters. 
Now  I  suppose  the  people  to  whom  you  paid  the 
two  cheques— they’ve  no  suspicion  of  this— affair.” 

I  suppose  not;  the  cheques  were  passed.” 

"  Well>  I’ll  put  it  right  with  the  bank.  No  one 
must  know.  That  s  at  an  end.  You  mustn’t  repay 
me.  \  ou  will  want  all  your  own  money  when  you 
get  married,  which  I  hope’ll  be  soon.  Then— what 
are  \ou  so  glum  about  Geoff?  Really  you  are  an 
impossible  chap.” 

Geoffrey  walked  to  the  window  and  pulled  back 
the  blind.  "  I  don’t  think  you  understand,”  he 
said,  looking  out  into  the  gloom,  "  the  hardest  part 
of  all  is  having  to  accept  your  generosity.  I  don’t 
mean  that  rottenly.  But  it’s  what  I  feel.  It’s — - 
it’s  too  much.” 

Its  part  of  the  penalty,”  Ronald  answered 
gravely.  "And  you’ll  have  to  pay  it,  Geoff,  for 
Violet’s  sake  and  mine  too.  I  think  you  see  that. 
By  the  way  I  think  I  shall  go  and  see  Rashley  next 
week.  I’ve  got  to  pay  mv  penalty  too  and  say  I’ve 

f  an<^  a  humfrugh  I  want  to  get  it  over.” 

I  m  glad  you  think  you’ll  go,”  Geoffrey  said, 
etting  the  blind  fall  back  into  its  place.  “  I  know 
Rashley  will  be  decent  about  it.” 

^  es  I  think  he  will,”  Ronald  answered. 

And  then  the  dinner  gong  sounded. 

’ 

Ronald  carried  out  his  intention  of  bearding  Sir 
George  Avory  the  next  morning.  He  went  blindly 
to  the  slaughter,  that  is  to  say,  without  plan  or 

purpose  and  with  only  one  feeling  in  his  mind _ 

that  of  anger.  He  knew  he  had  been  tricked.  That 
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interview  which  Sir  George  had  had  with  him  those 
months  ago,  those  suspicions  which  he  had  so 
cunningly  planted  in  his  mind,  had  achieved  their 
foul  purpose  and  lost  him  both  his  friend  and  his 
faith.  He  was  furious  with  Sir  George,  yet  doubly 
furious  with  himself.  It  was  part  of  the  strange 
and  generous  inconsistency  of  his  nature  that  he 
did  not  blame  Geoffrey  at  all. 

The  man-servant  who  ushered  him  in  was 
obviously  surprised  to  see  him.  Ronald  had  main¬ 
tained  the  boycott  of  the  Avorys  which  had  been 
commenced  by  his  father.  As  he  waited  in  the 
room,  into  which  he  had  been  shown,  he  noticed 
how  entirely  distasteful  everything  was.  There 
were  pictures  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds.  Indeed 
the  room  was  overloaded  with  them.  All  bore  the 
mark  of  inartistic  and  expensive  vulgarity.  The 
furnishing  of  a  house  is  the  revelation  of  a  man’s 
soul.  Everything  in  the  room  spoke  of  a  noisy 
wealth,  in  which  all  hope  of  art  was  utterly  stifled. 
It  was  clear  what  the  influence  of  the  second  Lady 
Avory  had  been,  and  clear  too  why  she  hated  the 
quiet  of  Berwick  .... 

Then  Ronald’s  thoughts  were  cut  short  by  Sir 
George’s  entrance.  He  came,  as  usual,  with  his 
cane,  in  an  aggressive  Norfolk  suit,  his  face  red 
with  wine,  his  moustache  disgustingly  curled.  He 
was  fighting  with  age,  using  every  art  he  knew  to 
keep  the  appearance  of  youth.  “  So  glad  you  have 
called,”  he  said.  “  Sit  down,  do.” 

It  was  the  same  oily  manner  which  he  had 
attempted  before.  Indeed  that  previous  interview 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  sprung  forward  into  the 
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immediate  past  and  to  have  taken  place  but  a  few 
moments  ago.  Ronald  did  not  sit  down.  He  was 
very  pale  and  gripped  his  underlip  as  though 
restiaining  himself  from  an  outburst  which  he 
might  afterwards  regret.  There  was  something  so 
contemptible  in  Sir  George’s  amiability. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  much  as  a  shop-walker  would 
speak,  ”  and  what  can  we  do  for  you?”  Sir 
George  always  spoke  in  the  plural  when  he  was 
especially  anxious  to  please. 

^  You  will  remember,”  Ronald  began,  and  he 
felt  that  his  lip  was  quivering.  "  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  some  time  ago  you  called  on  me  about  a 
certain  matter  at  my  house.” 

\  es,  I  remember,  ’  said  Sir  George,  smiling. 

t  was  about  my  wall.  I  hope  it  has  not - ” 

It  was  about  my  business  affairs,”  Ronald 
continued.  ”  You  will  also  remember  that  you  did 
your  best  to  excite  my  suspicions  in  regard  to  a 
certain  friend  of  mine - — ” 

“  I  told  you  of  tilings  which  had  happened,  all  of 
which  were  perfectly  true,”  Sir  George  cried.  There 
was  an  ugly  look  in  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  the 
true  spirit  of  the  man  peeped  out.  Then  he  recovered 
himself  and  was  amiable  again. 

Yes ;  but  you  did  not  tell  me  that  you  had 
received  a  cheque  supposed  to  be  signed  by  me 
irom  my  brother  in  payment  of  certain  debts.” 
"No,”  said  Sir  George,  pleasantly.  "  Why 

should  I  have  done  so?  Was  not  the  cheque  a 
genuine  one  ?” 

Ronald,  who  had  made  intense  resolves  not  to  be 
trapped,  pulled  up  hard. 
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“  That  is  not  the  point,”  he  said.  “  The  point  is 
that  that  cheque  was  dated  and  was  sent  you  on  the 
very  morning  that  I  dictated  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Brown.” 

“Really,”  said  Sir  George.  “That  is  interesting. 
I’m  afraid  I  did  not  look  at  the  date  of  your  letter  to 
Mrs.  Brown.” 

“You  seem  to  have  got  a  good  deal  of  information 
as  to  what  went  on  that  morning  in  my  house.  You 
knew  exactly  what  Mr.  Rashley  did  and  when  my 
brother  saw  him,  and  how  he  received  a  telegram 
to  return  to  town.  I’m  afraid  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  you  did  not  know,  when  you  called  on  me,  that 
these  things  had  happened  on  the  same  morning 
that  my  brother  sent  you  the  cheque.” 

“Well,  even  if  I  did,”  began  Sir  George.  But 
Ronald  seized  the  momentary  advantage  given  him. 

“  Knowing  I  had  hurt  my  hand  that  very  day,”  he 
cried,  “  and  that  I  could  not  write — how  did  you 
think  I  had  signed  the  cheque?” 

“  I  did  not  trouble  to  think,  I’m  afraid.  Then  the 
cheque  was  not  a  genuine  one  ?” 

“  You  knew  that  all  the  time,  Sir  George,  or  else 
you  would  have  presented  the  cheque  to  be  paid. 
You  didn’t  do  so.  You  kept  it  so  that  my  brother 
might  still  owe  you  money  and  be  still  more  in  your 
power.  You  gambled  with  him  and  you  led  him  on 
until  the  sum  was  larger  than  he  could  pay  back. 
He  was  only  a  boy,  and  you  knew  it.  But  you 
played  with  him  and  swindled  him,  and  you - ” 

“  Careful,  sir,”  cried  Sir  George,  jumping  up. 
His  amiability  had  suddenly  fallen  away  from  him 
like  a  mask  which  he  had  cast  off,  and  his  face  was 
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purple.  Careful,  sir,  or  you  will  have  to  answer 
for  what  you  say.” 

“  I  am  not  frightened  of  anything  you  choose  to 
do,”  Ronald  answered  scornfully.  “  I  know  that 
you  threatened  my  brother  with  disclosure  as  to  his 
foolish  crime.  \ou  held  back  the  cheque  which  he 
had  forged,  and  you  threatened  to  expose  him.  And 
yet  you  tell  me  that  you  did  not  know  that  this 
cheque  was  not  genuine.  You  lie  to  me,  and  you 
not  only  lie,  but  you  try  to  fasten  my  suspicions 
on  an  innocent  man  whose  views  didn’t  quite  agree 
with  yours  about  divorce.  You  scoundrel !  You 
deserve  to  be  horsewhipped.” 

Have  you  quite  finished,  you  damned  young 
fool  said  Sir  George.  "Do  you  realise  that  it 
is  rather  unwise  of  you  to  come  here  and  insult  me 
like  this  in  my  own  house  ?  Some  men  might 
afford  to  do  it.  But  one  cannot  so  easily  do  it  when 
one  has  a  criminal  for  a  brother.  There  are  risks 
of  having  the  matter  made  public,  for  instance - ” 

Ronald  came  straight  over  to  Sir  George  and 
looked  down  at  him  from  his  six  feet  of  stature.  For 
an  instant  Sir  George  thought  he  was  going  to 
strike  him,  and  cowered.  But  Ronald  was  still 
master  of  himself — only  his  face  was  livid  and  his 
lips  trembled. 

**  Say  that  again  about  my  brother,”  he  said 
quietly;  “  say  it  again  if  you  dare.” 

Well,  isn’t  it  true?”  Sir  George  answered 
“  Haven’t  you  just  admitted  it  yourself?” 

”  Please  understand  that  all  my  brother  does  and 
has  done  is  done  with  my  consent.  My  brother  and 
I  are  bi others.  There  is  nothing  between  us. 
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You  tried  to  rob  me  of  the  best  friend  I  have  ever 
had,  because  he  would  not  condone  your  desertion 
of  your  true  wife  and  was  man  enough  to  stick  by 
his  opinions.  You  can’t  bully  everyone,  Sir 
George.  And  you’ve  a  good  deal  more  to  fear  from 
exposure  than  my  brother  or  I  have.” 

“  All  this  tall  talk  is  very  fine,”  sneered  Sir 
George.  ”  But  the  very  considerable  sum  I  am 
owed  is  still  unpaid.” 

That  gave  Ronald  his  final  opportunity.  He 
flung  the  cheque  on  the  table.  “  There  is  your 
money,”  he  cried.  “  I  hope  it  will  make  you 
happy.” 

Sir  George  hesitated  for  a  moment.  It  was  a 
moment  on  which  the  balance  hung  between 
strength  of  character  and  the  depths  of  weakness. 
Sir  George  was  true  to  his  own  nature  and  stooped 
to  examine  the  cheque. 

Then  Ronald  left  him.  He  was  not  wholly  con¬ 
scious  of  victory.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  fought 
the  battle  on  Sir  George’s  territory.  It  gave  him  a 
sense  of,  inferiority.  And  it  was  a  mistake  too  to 
have  despised  Sir  George  as  merely  a  blustering 
enemv.  Sir  George  had  a  crafty  side  beneath  all 
his  apoplexy.  Still  the  interview  was  at  an  end ; 
the  thing  was  done.  The  first  step  in  the  readjust¬ 
ment  had  been  taken. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Ronald's  work  of  readjustment  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  business  letter  which  summoned 
him  to  Paris.  His  mother  had  inherited  a  small 
amount  of  property  close  to  Neuilly  which  for  a 
considerable  period  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
distant  French  cousin.  Quite  lately  the  cousin  had 
died  and  Ronald  was  reminded  of  the  existence  of 
this  little  chateau  and  grounds.  It  needed  repair, 
the  agent  said,  and  he  strongly  advised  a  visit  to 
see  it,  unless  Ronald  intended  it  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Ronald,  who  felt  that  his  mother  would  have  wished 
him  to  go,  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  come,  and  two 
days  later  was  crossing  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe. 

The  interview  with  the  agent  and  the  visit  to 
Neuilly  was  profoundly  uneventful,  but  it  served,  as 
Ronald  thought,  with  amazing  inappropriateness, 
to  break  the  chain  of  thought  in  his  mind  and  the 
work  of  readjustment,  of  which  his  interview  with 
Margaret  was  a  part.  He  had  not  wanted  business 
to  interfere  just  now.  His  ideals  were  set  on  some¬ 
thing  higher.  And  yet  a  strange  impulse  set  him 
journeying  across  the  Channel,  as  though  his 
mother’s  influence  was  still  at  work.  He  almost 
thought  that  in  France  some  event  would  show  him 
why  he  had  been  persuaded  to  go.  But  nothing- 
happened,  and  he  returned,  feeling  a  little  annoyed 
at  the  delay  which  his  visit  had  caused. 

As  he  travelled  back  by  the  night  train  from 
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St.  Lazare  he  thought  of  Margaret  and  then  of 
Rashley.  Strangely  enough,  and  much  to  his 
annoyance,  he  found  that  his  resolves  were  still 
unsettled.  Some  fiend  seemed  to  whisper  at  his 
elbow  and  to  prompt  him  with  all  the  arguments 
which  could  be  used  against  Rashley  and  Rashley’s 
behaviour.  Why  had  he  not  taken  Ronald  into  his 
confidence  about  Geoffrey,  even  if  Geoffrey  had 
bound  him  to  silence  ?  It  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  tell  Geoffrey  that  unless  he  made  a  clean 
breast  of  everything  he  would  expose  everything. 
Why  too  had  Rashley  been  content  to  be  so  long 
silent  ?  Surely  it  showed  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  Ronald  was  his  friend  or  not.  No  real 
friend  could  have  suffered  the  injustice  to  keep  them 
separate  all  this  time.  Had  not  his  want  of  faith 
been  to  some  extent  a  result  of  Rashley’s  stubborn¬ 
ness  ? 

The  train  rushed  forward  through  the  night  down 
the  Seine  valley  and  on  to  Rouen,  but  still  he  could 
not  sleep.  Then  the  fiend  tormented  him  with 
doubts  of  his  religion.  Ele  wondered  if,  after  all, 
he  could  reconcile  himself  to  the  claims  which 
Catholicism  involved.  He  wondered  whether  it  was 
right.  He  thought  of  the  sensuous  ritual,  the 
unreality  of  the  mysteries  of  the  altar,  the  foolish 
people  whom  it  attracted,  and  who  swallowed  its 
dogmas  because  they  liked  them.  He  remembered 
the  many  intellectual  and  manly  men  who  repu¬ 
diated  much  which  the  Church  declared  to  be 
revealed  truth.  He  contrasted  his  life  of  sport  and 
pleasure  with  what  he  imagined  he  would  have  to 
embrace.  He  felt  that  he  was  called  upon  to  make 
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a  plunge  into  an  unknown  sea,  and  the  fiend  told 
him  that  he  was  wise  to  pause  on  the  brink  and 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  He  wrestled  with 
himself,  hating  to  be  dragged  further  and  further 
by  the  fiend  from  what  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  perform.  But  it  seemed  that  as  he  gripped  hold 
of  each  conviction,  which  he  had  thought  had  once 
tor  all  taken  deep  root  in  his  heart,  that  conviction 
gave  way  in  his  grasp  and  let  him  be  drawn  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  It  was  a 
mental  agony  which  he  imagined  he  had  long  ago 
conquered,  and  here  it  was,  as  strong  and  persistent 
as  ever.  Then  he  woke  to  find  that  they  had 
reached  Dieppe. 

The  fiend  stepped  with  him  on  to  the  Channel 
boat.  It  was  a  wild  night,  dark  and  foreboding, 
with  a  cruel,  biting  wind,  beating  up  from  the  east. 
There  were  many  passengers  on  board,  in  spite  of 
the  weather.  Ronald,  who  was  a  good  sailor,  was 
little  inclined  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
rough  crossing.  Indeed  the  gloom  was  in  harmonv 
with  his  own  spirits  and  the  wfildness  of  the  storm 
gave  him  a  certain  comfort.  So  he  waited  up  on 
deck  and  watched  the  lights  of  Normandy  disappear 
into  the  darkness. 

Sometimes  he  w^ould  pace  up  and  down  the  deck, 
sometimes  sit  still  and  wrap  himself  up  in  his  thick 
ulster  coat.  The  boat  was  out  in  the  storm  now, 
swraying  from  side  to  side  as  the  waves  caught  her. 
One  old  gentleman  tried  to  engage  him  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  expressed  what  pleasure  he  should  feel 
when  England  was  in  sight.  *'  There  is  a  fog  down 
channel,”  he  explained  confidentially,  "  and  that’s 
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worse  than  wind.  If  we  ran  into  that — well  that 
would  finish  it.” 

Ronald  murmured  some  appropriate  reply  and 
continued  to  pace  the  deck.  But  after  a  little  that 
recreation  was  denied  him.  The  seas  were  too 
heavy  and  the  boards  too  slippery.  Besides  it  was 
very  cold.  So  Ronald  turned  in  and  went  below. 
The  saloon-cabin  was  very  full,  but  he  managed  to 
find  room.  He  would  try  to  sleep  and  forget  his 
troubles.  At  first  he  thought  that  the  fiend  had 
pursued  him  here  and  that  sleep  would  still  evade 
him.  But  presently  he  lost  consciousness.  Only 
he  dreamt  and  in  his  dream  the  fiend  was  shrieking 
at  his  side,  and  Rashley  walked  beyond  him,  just 
ahead. 

•  ••••••• 

The  fiend  shrieked  louder — so  loudly  that  Ronald 
waked.  It  was  the  shrieking  of  the  steamer’s 
whistle  which  he  had  heard,  and  already  many  of 
the  passengers  were  sitting  up  and  asking  what  was 
the  matter.  The  same  moment  the  boat  gave  a 
great  heave  which  sent  Ronald  rolling  on  to  the 
floor.  Instantly  all  was  the  wildest  confusion. 
People  who  just  before  had  been  violently  sea-sick, 
jumped  up  and  tried  to  push  their  way  up  to  the 
deck.  Women  shrieked  and  men  swore.  Ronald 
got  back  on  to  the  seat  and  wondered  what  on  earth 
the  excitement  was  about.  Evidently  it  was  only 
a  wave  which  had  struck  the  ship  with  all  the  more 
force  now  that  she  had  stopped.  But  evidently,  too, 
something  was  wrong. 

(i  It’s  a  collision,”  he  heard  someone  say.  “  We’ve 
rui  into  the  fog.” 
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Ronald  wondered  if  that  could  be  true.  The 
storm  was  still  raging  outside.  Was  it  possible  for 
there  to  be  a  fog  in  such  a  wind  ?  He  doubted  it. 
Wrapping  his  coat  round  him,  he  made  for  the  stairs 
and  pressed  his  way  up  among  the  crowd  of  men 
and  women  who,  like  himself,  wanted  to  see  for 
themselves  what  had  happened.  “  What’s  the 
matter?”  everyone  was  asking.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  about  to  give  an  answer. 

Just  as  Ronald  was  nearing  the  top  step,  however, 
one  of  the  ship’s  officers  passed  him.  “  Anything 
wrong  ?”  Ronald  asked.  “  Only  something  wrong 
with  the  engines,”  the  man  said.  “  But  there’s  no 
danger.  Better  keep  below  for  a  bit.  We’ll  call 
you  up  if  we  want  you  on  deck.”  Ronald  wondered 
what  he  meant,  but  nevertheless  continued  to  press 
forward  so  as  to  get  outside.  He  fancied  the  boat 
was  heaving  a  little  to  the  right. 

If  the  saloon  had  been  a  pandemonium  the  deck 
was  far  worse.  French  and  English  passengers 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  heads  and  to  be  contributing 
to  a  general  confusion.  One  French  lady  passed 
him  wringing  her  hands  and  calling,  "  Mon  dieu, 
mon  dieu  ” — but  her  invocation  did  not  appear  to 
be  of  much  comfort  to  her.  A  corpulent  English 
gentleman  was  busy  getting  all  his  boxes  and 
packages  together,  piling  them  up  one  by  one  until 
they  all  toppled  over  again  on  the  wet  deck.  The 
scene  rather  amused  Ronald.  He  had  no  idea 
people  could  behave  so  foolishly.  And  of  course 
there  was  no  danger.  .  .  . 

It  was  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  this 
commotion  was  being  caused.  Had  there  been  a 
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collision  after  all?  Where  were  the  ship’s  hands? 
Every  moment  the  upper  deck  seemed  to  be  getting 
more  crowded.  There  was  an  unpleasant  element 
of  panic,  amusing  as  some  of  the  bye-scenes  un¬ 
doubtedly  were.  One  man  was  holding  a  little  child 
above  his  head,  much  against  the  child’s  will,  as 
though  he  thought  she  would  be  satisfied  if  she 
could  see  what  was  taking  place.  Another  lady  kept 
calling,  “  Don’t  leave  me,  George,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  don’t  leave  me  ” — and  all  because  the  engines 
had  stopped,  thought  Ronald.  It  was  really  very 
stupid. 

He  had  just  reached  the  barrier  of  the  lower  deck, 
dividing  the  first  and  second  class  parts  of  the  ship 
when  he  heard  a  strange  cry  echoing  from  aft.  It 
was  a  single  word  which  people  called.  The  cry 
was  spreading,  passing  towards  him,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  which  had  shape — some  huge  phantom 
moving  slowly  across  the  ship,  borne  on  the  waves 
of  air.  For  a  moment  he  thought  his  ears  had 
deceived  him,  and  he  laughed  and  told  himself  it 
could  not  do  so.  Once  a  panic  had  begun,  there 
was  no  knowing  what  alarms  and  rumours  might 
not  be  started.  Then  the  startled  cries  of  the 
second-  class  passengers  reached  him  distinctly  and 
told  him  that  this  was  no  imagination,  but  was  the 
solemn,  ugly  truth.  The  word  was  taken  up  by 
those  beside  him,  and  the  cry  was  borne  forward 
toward  the  front  part  of  the  ship.  “  Fire  ”  is  a 
terrible  word,  but  at  sea  it  has  a  horror  of  its  own. 
It  was  awful  to  hear  it  shrieked  around  him  on  all 
sides.  “  My  God,”  said  Ronald  to  himself — and 
pushed  his  way  back  towards  the  gangway.  Would 
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the  boats  be  large  enough  to  hold  them  all?  With 
such  a  number  it  seemed  impossible.  If  so, — would 
it  mean  death,  here  and  now  ?  Such  a  thought  was 
inconceivable.  A  few  moments  ago  death  had  been 
the  last  thing  which  had  entered  into  his  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  now,  well  such  things  did  not  happen  on 
board  a  channel-steamer. 

Anything  which  had  at  first  suggested  the 
ridiculous  in  the  panic  of  the  passengers  had  long 
since  become  pitiful.  Some  of  the  people  had  only 
just  waked  from  their  sleep.  Others,  convinced  that 
death  was  at  hand,  were  sobbing  quietly,  resigned  to 
their  fate.  A  few  of  the  men,  stern-faced  and  grim, 
had  taken  upon  themselves  to  give  orders  and 
restore  order  on  deck.  Others  again  appeared  to 
be  totally  indifferent  to  what  was  happening  around 
them.  Ronald  saw  one  man  smoking  a  cigar  and 
drinking  a  whiskey  and  soda.  Two  other  men  were 
playing  cards, — he  could  just  see  them  through  the 
porthole  of  the  smoking-room. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Ronald  to  gauge  the  extent 
of  the  danger.  The  ship’s  men  who  were  running 
about  on  various  duties  simply  said  that  the  fire 
would  soon  be  out  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
worry  about.  Ronald,  however,  suspected  that  this 
was  not  true.  At  present  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
fire,  but  evidently  it  was  intended  as  soon  as  possible 
to  use  the  boats,  for  already  they  were  being 
lowered.  Ronald  judged  that  they  must  nov'  be  in 
about  mid-channel.  The  sea  was  rough  and  the 
gale  fiercer  than  ever.  But  presumably  the  boats 
would  be  fairly  safe. 

Orders  were  being  shouted  this  side  and  that. 
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The  thud  of  the  waves  and  the  continual  roll  of  the 
ship  did  not  make  matters  less  terrifying.  Some  of 
the  people  were  still  sea-sick,  and  Ronald  saw  that 
one  woman  had  fainted.  She  was  being  attended 
to,  and  indeed  there  was  little  for  him  to  do.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  boats  to  be  lowered,  if  it  came 
at  all,  he  could  help  to  prevent  a  rush,  should  it  be 
made.  But  meanwhile  there  were  no  duties  for  him 
to  perform.  Indeed  it  was  not  easy  to  move. 
Everyone  seemed  to  have  crowded  up  on  deck,  and 
some  of  the  second-class  passengers  had  invaded  the 
upper  deck — the  fire  evidently  being  aft.  At  any 
other  time  there  would  have  been  something 
ludicrous  in  seeing  the  people  huddled  together  and 
falling  over  one  another  as  the  ship  lurched  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other.  As  it  was,  the  effect 
was  merely  horrible. 

But  gradually  Ronald  grew  accustomed  to  the 
surroundings.  Nothing  very  much  seemed  to  have 
happened  for  some  time,  and  Ronald  fancied  the 
disturbance  on  board  was  dying  down  a  little.  He 
wondered  if,  after  all,  the  ship’s  men  had  not  been 
telling  the  truth  when  they  said  the  fire  was  being 
kept  under  control.  Certainly  no  one  had  as  yet 
suffered  any  discomfort,  and  all  this  excitement  was 
without  much  justification.  Probably  the  boats 
were  only  being  got  ready  in  case  of  emergencies. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  push  his  way  and 
go  down  below  ?  There  he  would  be  away  from 
the  tumult  and  could  even  perhaps  sleep.  He  would 
see  what  he  could  do.  It  was  rather  stupid  of  them 
all  to  crowd  on  deck.  .  .  . 

And  then,  suddenly,  just  as  he  had  begun  to  move 
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towards  the  saloon  stairs,  a  flame  shot  up  from  the 
stern  of  the  ship  and  a  crumbling  sound  followed, 
as  of  part  of  the  deck  falling  in.  Instantly  a  shriek 
went  up  from  several  of  the  women — the  most 
appalling  cry  Ronald  had  yet  heard.  At  the  same 
moment  the  order  was  given  for  lowering  the  boats. 
The  time  had  come  when  there  might  be  an 
ugly  rush.  But  the  passengers  behaved  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  Ronald  thought  that  perhaps  now  that 
danger  was  so  close  they  were  fascinated  into 
courage.  The  man  who  had  been  drinking  the 
whiskey  and  soda  still  smoked  his  cigar.  The 
Frenchwoman  had  ceased  to  invoke  the  name  of  her 
Maker  and  was  moaning  pitifully.  The  man  who 
had  been  piling  the  portmanteaux  one  on  another, 
had  given  up  the  task  in  despair.  For  a  moment 
the  ship  seemed  steadier  and  less  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves. 

But  the  sight  was  a  terrible  one.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  no  visible  sign  of  the  peril  which  was 
pursuing  them.  Now  the  fire  leapt  into  view  and 
was  captive  no  longer.  Ronald  could  see  the  crew 
and  many  of  the  officers  hard  at  work  to  prevent 
the  enemy  gaining  further  ground.  The  surface  of 
the  deck  was  wet  with  sea  water  and  rain,  but  that 
would  have  little  effect,  he  feared.  The  wind  was 
also  an  enemy  to  be  reckoned  with.  Cnee  there 
came  a  hot  breath  from  aft  which  was  an  unpleasant 
reminder  of  what  to  expect,  should  the  fire  gain 
further  ground.  The  crowd  was  now  so  dense 
round  Ronald  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  was 
happening.  He  was  wedged  in,  powerless  to  move 
this  way  or  that.  Everyone  had  instinctively 
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moved  as  near  the  bow  as  they  could  get.  A  few 
passengers  were  still  on  the  upper  deck.  The 
whistle  still  shrieked  for  help.  The  engines  were 
still  silent.  Ronald  heard  words  of  command  being 
shouted  this  side  and  that,  and  evidently  the  boats 
were  being  filled  with  women.  If  so,  the  crowd  was 
in  splendid  control.  But  to  Ronald  everything 
seemed  to  be  part  of  a  dream.  The  crowd,  the 
wind,  the  peril, — everything  was  unreal.  Then  the 
crowd  began  to  move.  Ronald  was  carried  off  his 
feet  and  fought  angrily  for  those’  round  him  who 
were  beginning  to  call  out  for  more  room.  Evidently 
someone  had  started  the  panic  and  had  made  a  rush 
for  one  of  the  boats.  Close  to  his  ear  a  woman 
shrieked . 

A  horrible  lurid  flame  shot  up  far  nearer  to  them 
than  the  first.  For  an  instant  everything  was  lit 
up  with  an  awful  distinctness.  “  It’s  all  right,”  an 
officer  was  shouting,  “  there’s  plenty  of  time  and 
plenty  of  room.  Stand  back  there  ” — but  the  words 
jarred  somehow.  This  was  awful  at  last.  The 
horror  of  approaching  death  had  entered  Ronald’s 
soul  now.  The  very  faces  of  those  around  him  had 
changed.  They  were  no  longer  indifferent  or 
curious  or  merely  frightened.  They  were  animals, 
panting  for  existence,  resolved  to  save  themselves 
or  those  dear  to  them  at  any  cost.  So  indeed  it 
seemed  to  Ronald — if  he  could  analyse  his  thoughts. 
And  then  a  sudden  peace  fell — how  or  why  he  did 
not  know.  He  looked  up  and  by  the  light  of  one 
of  the  electric  lamps  he  saw  a  strange  sight. 

•  ••••••• 

Only  a  little  distance  from  him,  a  group  of  people, 
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men  and  women,  French  and  English,  were  kneel¬ 
ing — apparently  unmoved  and  unconcerned  with 
what  was  happening  around  him.  And  in  their 
midst  was  a  priest,  reciting  with  them  some  of  the 
old  familiar  words  of  Christian  prayers.  There  was 
nothing  hysterical  or  emotional  about  it.  There 
were  no  wild  entreaties,  no  vain  repetitions  or 
agonised  supplications.  The  atmosphere  of  that 
group  was  a  dignified,  almost  reserved  faith,  a 
dedication  to  God  of  the  souls  of  all  on  board,  a 
confession  of  sin,  a  prayer  for  mercy,  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  Omnipotence  and  the  Goodness  of 
God.  That  priest  had  gripped  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knelt  beside  him,  and  his  influence  had  spread  even 
to  those  outside  the  circle.  It  seemed  to  Ronald 
that  the  crush  was  pressing  less  and  less.  Someone 
beside  him  said,  Why  can’t  the  fool  say  his 
prayers  to  himself?” — but  no  one  echoed  the  senti¬ 
ment  or  endorsed  it. 

It  was  not  easy  to  make  out  the  faces  of  the  group, 
or  even  of  the  priest  in  the  shadows.  It  was  only 
possible  to  feel  the  strange  magnetic  effect  which 
the  circle  of  prayer  was  having  on  all  around, — 
even  on  those  too  far  away  to  hear  the  words.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  Ronald  that  th’s  was  exactly 
the  right  moment  for  prayer,  that  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  or  sentimental  in  such  an  action,  but 
something  peifectly  natural.  And  yet,  though  he 
was  a  Christian  and  prided  himself  now  on  being  a 
keen  Churchman,  he  realised  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  necessity  of  prayer.  His  thoughts  had  been 
entirely  taken  up  with  petty  details.  It  came  back 
upon  his  mind  with  a  strange  illumination  that  in 
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a  moment  of  peril  such  as  this  religion  was  the  only 
thing  which  mattered — and  he  had  forgotten  it  .  .  . 

The  crowd,  subdued  by  this  strange  influence, 
was  thinning  now.  Many  of  the  women  in  fact 
had  been  safely  lowered  into  the  boats  and  all  was 
being  managed  excellently.  But  Ronald  hardly 
noticed  it.  He  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
fire.  The  momentary  glimpse  he  had  had  of  that 
group  of  people  had  answered  the  problems  of  a 
lifetime.  The  fiend  had  fled  at  last.  Now  he  felt 
that  his  remaining  doubts  had  been  put  to  rest,  that 
the  weakness  of  his  faith  had  been  miraculously 
strengthened.  He  could  never  fail  again.  The 
Faith  which  could  arm  men  and  women  like  that 
in  the  face  of  death,  which  gave  that  quiet  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Almighty,  which  shone  out  so  brightly 
against  the  miserable  panic  or  indifference  of 
worldly  people, — such  a  Faith  was  never  again  to 
be  questioned  or  judged  by  mere  excrescences. 
Here  it  had  been  proved  and  shown  to  be  the  one 
thing  which  could  arm  men  against  death  and  panic. 
It  was  the  one  thing  which  had  calmed  the  storm. 
Who  was  the  priest  whose  faith  had  had  such  force 
and  influence  ?  Till  now,  though  he  had  peered 
forward,  he  could  not  see  his  face.  Then,  by  the 
light  of  another  sheet  of  flame, — with  the  hot  air 
fanning  his  face,  and  amongst  the  pent  and  haggard 
expressions  of  those  around  him,  he  saw  that  it  was 
Rashley. 

#••••••• 

He  was  not  surprised.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
knew  that  this  was  only  what  he  would  have 
expected  of  his  friend.  He  tried  to  push  through 
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the  people  and  speak  to  him,  but  it  was  impossible. 
It  seemed  at  once  strange  and  inevitable  that  they 
should  meet  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  He  had 
only  seen  Rash  ley ’s  face  for  an  instant.  It  was 
lost  again  now  in  the  darkness.  The  time  for 
prayer  was  over.  He  was  but  one  of  many,  making- 
room  for  the  women,  and  contributing  to  the  perfect 
order  of  the  deck.  But  that  one  glimpse  had 
answered  all  that  Ronald  had  ever  asked.  It 
showed  him  the  completeness  of  a  faith  which  had 
meant  a  whole  lifetime  of  preparation  and  building- 
up,  the  quiet  confidence  of  man  who  knows  that  the 
arms  of  God  and  His  Church  are  ever  around  him. 
It  was  all  he  wanted. 

It  was  all  he  wanted,  and  so  his  interest  was  lost 
to  what  was  happening  on  board  the  ship.  He 
hardly  noticed  the  whistle  of  another  steamer  close 
by  —the  cheers  of  the  passengers— the  cries  that 
lelp  had  come  and  that  they  were  saved.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  his  friend  had  been  found,  and 
that  the  fiend  had  for  ever  left  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


It  was  a  grey  afternoon,  with  a  treacherous  north 
wind  stealing  gently  but  surely  over  the  flat-lands 
and  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Downs.  Ronald  sat  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  the  garden  smoking  his  pipe 
meditatively.  The  readjustment  of  things,  he  felt, 
cost  a  good  deal.  There  was  Sir  George — that  was 
not  pleasant.  Next  he  had  to  explain  to  Margaret, 
and  then  he  must  see  Rashley.  It  was  a  long 
business — but  he  would  see  it  through  to  the  bitter 
end — whatever  it  cost.  It  was  odd  that  he  should 
have  gone  to  Sir  George,  but  that  Margaret  should 
have  to  come  to  him.  Still  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  must  take  the  readjustment  as  it  naturally 
developed. 

A  moment  later  the  bell  rang  and  a  servant  came 
hurrying  across  the  lawn. 

Margaret  sat,  in  a  delightful  blue  dress,  on  the 
edge  of  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  playing  with 
her  parasol.  She  had  ventured  out  in  defiance  of 
the  rain  ;  but  there  was  something  apprehensive  in 
her  attitude.  Had  she  by  some  wonderful  feminine 
instinct  a  knowledge  of  what  he  had  to  say?  He 
came  into  the  room,  caught  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.  She  was  so  delicately  made,  he  thought, 
so  soft  and  delicious  and  entrancing.  He  felt  his 
determination  slipping  from  him.  Then  he  let  go 
of  her  and  sat  down  opposite  her,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire  which  an  ever  watchful  butler  had 
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lit.  A  drawn,  anxious  look  reappeared  on  Mar¬ 
garet’s  face. 

"  Well,”  Ronald  said.  "  You  know  all  about 
Geoffrey  now.  I  made  it  plain  in  my  letter?  ” 

"  Poor  old  Geoffrey.  You  won’t  be  too  hard  on 
him,  will  you  ?  ” 

"  Who  could  be  hard  on  Geoffrey?  I  couldn’t, 
I  know.  Besides  he’s  been  through  his  purgatory. 
He’s  suffered  all  that’s  necessary  I  should  say. 
No — all  I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  readjust  matters  ” — the 
phrase  had  caught  on  in  his  mind — "  and  I’m  doing 
the  readjustment  bit  by  bit.” 

Readjustment,”  she  said,  apprehensively. 
"What  exactly  do  you  mean?” 

“  Well,  you  see  I  must  put  things  straight.  First 
of  all  I  had  to  beard  Sir  George.  It  was  not  very 
pleasant,  and  between  ourselves  I  made  rather  a 
fool  of  myself.  Still,  I  meant  to  say  what  I  thought. 
Then  I  must  go  and  see  Rashley.  I  owe  him  a 
greater  apology  than  I  can  put  into  words.  That 
must  certainly  be  put  right.  I  misjudged  him 
rottenly.  If  he  refuses  to  see  me  it  will  only  be 
what  I  deserve.” 

"  I  don’t  think  you  were  to  blame,”  Margaret 
said,  like  a  woman,  instinctively  excusing  her  hero. 
“  ^  ou  had  a  lot  to  go  upon  for  your  suspicions.” 

Don’t  apologise  for  me.  I’m  not  in  the  mood 
for  it.  I  hate  myself  for  it,  and  my  heart’s  sore. 
So  that’s  got  to  be  done.” 

Margaret  now  said,  "  Yes,  of  course.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Then  Ronald 
added,  "And  there’s  the  religious  thing  to  be 
readjusted.” 
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“  Yes,  of  course,”  said  Margaret,  quietly.  “  I 
had  thought  of  that.” 

“  But  had  you  thought  of  what  it  really  means? 
I  don’t  see  how  even  you  can  have  done  that.  Let 
me  explain  myself,  and  begin  at  the  beginning.  I 
built  my  faith  on  Rashley.  I  did  just  what  I 
oughtn’t  to  have  done.  I  founded  my  religion  on 
a  person — on  him.  If  he  kept  right  the  religion 
went  right,  but  when  he  went  wrong  my  religion 
tumbled  to  pieces.  I  couldn’t  distinguish  it.  I  just 
— well  I  let  myself  go.  You  know  how  I  practi¬ 
cally  threw  up  everything.  I  had  been  keen  and 
enthusiastic  before.  I  had  seen  things.  I  had 
begun  to  realise  what  religion  really  means  and 
what  it  involves.  I  had  all  kinds  of  great  ideas. 
But  it  was  all  founded  on  Rashley,  and  when  he, 
as  I  thought,  fell,  my  ideas  and  my  enthusiasm  and 
my  religion  came  tumbling  down  with  him.” 

Margaret  was  silent.  This  time  Ronald  was  too 
full  of  himself  to  mind  that  she  did  not  speak. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  explain  myself,”  he  went 
on,  after  a  slight  pause.  “  I  don’t  know  whether  to 
say  I  am  glad  or  sorry  that  I  have  found  out  it  was 
Geoffrey.  I’m  sorry — of  course — that  it  was  my 
brother.  I’d  never  thought  Geoff  could  do  anything 
like  that,  though  I  know  it  was  to  a  tremendous 
extent  my  fault.  But  I’m  glad  it  wasn’t  Rashley, 
and  that  he’s  not  a  fraud  but  a  hero — though  of 
course  it  won’t  make  any  difference  to  the  truth  of 
his  religion.  .  .  .  But  I’m  glad  I  was  wrong.  .  .  . 
And  yet  I’m  just  disgusted  with  myself.  I  thought 
at  one  time  that  nothing  could  shake  me  from  my 
religion,  and  then,  at  the  first  breath  of  suspicion,  I 
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confused  persons  with  principles  and  everything-  in 
me  collapsed.  .  .  .  It’s — it’s  a  bit  annoying,  you 
know.  I  feel  as  if  I’d  been  sold.” 

Margaret  looked  up,  with  a  light  of  hope  in  her 
eyes,  as  if  she  thought  this  was  all.  “Of  course, 
I  undei stand,  she  said.  “  A  woman  can  under¬ 
stand  things  like  that  whatever  else  she  fails  in.  It 
must  be  a  regular  mixture  of  sensations,  and  I  can 
understand  them  all.  But  I  think  the  greatest  of 

them  ought  to  be  joy  that  your  friend  isn’t  what  you 
thought  him.” 

Even  if  he  was  it  shouldn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence,”  Ronald  murmured  to  himself,  as  though  he 
were  repeating  a  lesson— and  then,  looking 
stiaight  at  Margaret,  and  speaking  direct  to  her,  he 
added,  “And  now  of  course  I  must  put  things 
straight.  It  s  the  readjustment.  ...  I  was  wrong, 

I  ve  got  to  get  right  somehow,  I’ve  got  to  begin  at 
the  beginning— where  I  left  off.  .  .  .  Now  that’s 

just  it.  .  .  .  Where  did  I  leave  off  ?  .  .  .  Where  did  I 
leave  off  ?” 

lie  v aited  tor  a  moment  or  two,  as  though  he 
expected  Margaret  to  reply.  But  though  her  eyes 
v  ere  eloquent  with  the  answer  which  came  from  her 
soul,  she  was  still  silent. 

“  There  were  the  visions,  you  know,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  after  a  little;  “  you  remember  them?  .... 

I  hey  meant  something.  .  I  destroyed  all  they 
meant  .  .  .  but  I  ve  got  to  rebuild.  .  .  .  I’ve  got 
to  refind  my  vocation.  I  mustn’t  be  afraid— what¬ 
ever  it  is  ”  He  broke  off  abruptly  and  looked 
hard  at  the  fire. 

It  was  a  long  silence  this  time,  a  silence  which 
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Margaret  dared  not  break.  She  knew  that  Ronald 
was  thinking  hard  and  wrestling  with  himself.  She 
thought  that  she  knew  the  issue  which  was  being 
fought  out  in  his  mind,  but  she  dared  not  speak. 
She  longed  for  the  silence  to  end,  but  it  lasted 
interminably.  All  the  world  seemed  also  to  have 
been  hushed,  for  no  sound  came  either  from  without 
or  within.  And  she  could  not  have  spoken  even 
had  she  wished. 

Then  Ronald  said,  “  I  turned  off  the  path  which 
led  to  what  I  was  wanted  for.  I  cut  off  the  plant 
which  was  growing  .  .  .  when  I  chucked  religion. 
Now  I’ve  got  to  set  myself  right.  I’ve  got  just  to 
go  on  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened  and  let 
everything  take  its  course.  It’s  the  lesson  I’ve 
learned.  I  may  do  well  or  I  may  do  badly,  but  I 
know  the  direction.  .  .  .  That  Order  .  .  .  it’s  haunted 
me  ever  since.  .  .  .  That  work  at  Mansea,  in  the 
slums  there  .  .  .  they  need  me.  ...  I  was  told  to 
forsake  all  and  follow.  .  .  .  Margaret,  Margaret, 
can’t  you  understand?  I  can’t,  I  couldn’t  say 
more.  ...” 

The  silence  was  broken  now.  The  world  was 
throbbing.  She  ran  to  him,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  he  held  her  to  himself,  clasping  her  as 
though  he  dared  not  let  her  go,  looking  down  into 
her  drawn  face  and  wondering  at  a  beauty  and 
strength  which  lay  there  and  which  never  before  had 
he  perceived.  He  knew  then  how  he  loved  her,  how 
he  treasured  her,  how  much  she  meant  to  him.  He 
bent  and  gave  her  one  long  kiss.  She  clung  to  him, 
still  weeping,  and  he  felt  her  warm  breath  on  his 
face.  “  I  can’t  do  it,”  he  murmured,  “  it’s  too 
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much,  Margy.  We  were  meant  for  each  other.  .  .  . 
I  don’t  care  what  happens.  ...  I  can’t  do  it,  I  won’t 
do  it.  .  .  .  It  shall  be  as  it  was  before.  .  .  .  Nothing 
shall  come  between  us,  not  Rashley,  nor  religion, 
nor  the  visions,  nor  God,  nor  anything.  We’ll  just 
live  and  be  happy.  .  .  .  I’m  sorry,  I’m  sorrv,  I  ever 
said  what  I  did.” 

She  gently  detached  herself  from  Ronald’s 
embrace  and  sat  down.  She  was  mistress  of  herself 
now.  Somehow  she  felt  that  they  had  never  under¬ 
stood  each  other  so  well  before.  "  Now,”  she  said, 
“  we  must  talk  sensibly.  We  must  face  things.  I 
— I  knew  that  this  would  come,  and  I’m  glad.  I 
always  knew  it  would  come.  And  we  mustn’t  shirk 
it,  dearest — either  of  us.  We  must  be  brave  and 
strong,  and  face  things.” 

“  1>ve  made  up  my  mind,”  said  Ronald.  “Noth¬ 
ing  shall  come  between  us.” 

"  It  wouldn’t  be  right.  We  shouldn’t  be  happy. 
If  it’s  your  duty,  as  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  I 

believe  it  to  be,  you  must  go.  It’s  only  right it’s 

noble.  It  s  what  I  believe  of  you  and  what  you 
believe  of  yourself  .  .  .  Don’t  let’s  fail  in  our  duty. 
It’s  the  readjustment.  It’s  all  so  clear,  too,  and  we 
know  it.  Ronald,  you  must  go.  I  mustn’t,  no  one 
must,  stand  in  the  way.” 

“  But  1  love  you,”  he  said  simply.  “  I  did  not 
understand  how  much  I  loved  you  till  now.  I  love 
you,  and  so  I  can’t  go.” 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then 
she  answered,  looking  away  from  him.  “  Isn’t  it 
possible  to  love  each  other,  if  it’s  the  real  sort  of 
love,  even  if— even  if  we  don’t  see  each  other? 
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Surely  real  love  doesn’t  depend  on  our  being 
present  with  each  other.  It’s  something  higher  and 
greater  than  that.  I  should  not  like  to  think  of  it 
as  so  weak  a  thing.  I  could  never  be  unhappy 
again  now  I  know  how  we  love  each  other.  I 
should  be — oh,  ever  so  happy  thinking  of  you  away 
in  Mansea,  doing  such  fine  things.  It  would  almost 
make  me  do  something  great.  I  should  be  just 
lifted  up  above  the  humdrum  view  of  life — I  should 
be  spurred  on  to  be  more  than  myself.  I  shouldn’t 
want  simply  to  be  comfortable  and  snug  and 
ordinary  any  more.  I  should  work  too.  I  should 
try  and  find  my  vocation.  You’d  be  helping  me, 
Ronald,  setting  me  a  great  example.  I  should  be 
so  happy  when  I  thought  how  strong  you  were. 
There’s  nothing  a  woman  admires  so  much  as 
strength — whatever  it  costs.  You’d  be  helping  me, 
Ronald,  helping  our  love.  Ronald,  you  must  go.” 

It  was  Ronald  now  who  was  silent. 

She  went  on.  “And  it’s  so  clear,  so  very  clear. 
Think  what  an  honour  such  a  vocation  is.  There 
couldn’t  be  a  finer  thing  than  a  great  sacrifice — for 
either  of  us — It’s  so  clear  ....  Nothing  may  come 
between  you  and  the  call.  God  answers  you  in  His 
own  words,  in  the  message  you  had.  You  must 
forsake  all ,  and  follow  Him — mother  and  sister  and 
wife  and  brethren  ....  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that.  There  are  no  half  measures,  Ronald. 
You  must  live  up  to  the  honour,  whatever  it  costs. 
They  want  the*  man.  You  must  go.” 

He  gazed  at  her,  and  their  eyes  met.  “  You’re 
wonderful,”  he  said,  “  wonderful.  Leave  me  now, 
dearest,  and  I’ll  think.  I  can’t  think  much  unless 
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I’m  alone,  and  I  always  think  stupidly  and  slowly. 
But  I’ll  think.  One  more  kiss,  dearest  ....  Now 
don’t  grieve.  We  love  each  other  too  much,  don’t 
we  ?  ’  ’ 

It’s  so  strange  how  differently  men  and  women 
act.  There  was  Ronald  pacing  the  floor  of  his 
study,  his  face  drawn  and  determined,  with  an 
expression  so  hard  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
fighting  some  deadly  foe.  But  Margaret,  nobler 
than  at  any  other  moment  of  her  life,  smiled  as  she 
passed  down  the  village  and  greeted  those  who 
spoke  to  her  in  her  usual  kindly  way.  No  one 
would  have  known  that  anything  was  amiss.  Yet 
when  she  had  reached  her  home  and  gained  the 
privacy  of  her  own  chamber,  she  buried  her  head 
in  the  pillows  of  her  bed.  All  the  reserve  had  been 
battered  down,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  she  wept 
as  though  her  heart  would  break  of  bitter  sorrow, 
mingled  with  a  triumphant  joy. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Much  water  had  flowed  under  London  Bridge  since 
Ronald  had  paid  his  last  visit  to  Rashley’s  parish. 
So  much  had  happened,  and  so  many  pages  in  life’s 
history  had  been  written  and  blotted  and  turned 
over.  But  little  in  the  outward  view  of  things 
seemed  to  have  altered — that  is  to  say,  in  the  sordid 
buildings  or  in  the  monotonous  streets.  The  faces, 
if  one  had  known  it,  had  changed.  Men  come  and 
go  in  the  towns,  while  in  the  country  they  remain 
for  generations,  affixed  to  the  soil.  But  in  the 
country  their  individuality  is  strengthened  and 
preserved  ;  there  is  room  to  move  and  to  let  one’s 
habits  grow  round  one.  In  a  great  community  like 
South  London  everyone  seems  ground  into  the  same 
mould.  There  is  no  personal  side  to  the  collective 
whole.  Everyone  is  crushed  down  by  the  machinery 
of  life,  so  that  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
personless  personalia  cannot  evolve.  There  are 
the  same  problems  to  be  faced,  the  same  hours  to 
be  kept,  the  same  dreary  routine  to  be  followed. 

Ronald  was  not  easy  in  his  mind.  It  had, seemed 
so  simple,  when  he  was  talking  to  Geoffrey,  to  sav 
that  he  would  go  to  Rashley  and  apologise.  Now 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  himself. 
The  nervous  self-consciousness  increased  as  he  rang 
the  bell  of  the  Clergy  House  and  waited  in  the 
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familiar  room.  In  a  way,  his  knowledge  of  the  part 
which  Rashley  had  played  on  the  steamer  height¬ 
ened  his  sense  of  shame.  How  far  short  he  had 
fallen  of  Rashley’s  standard,  or  of  the  ideals  which 
he  had  fashioned  for  himself.  Here  was  the  very 
room  in  which  the  quarrel  had  taken  place.  What 
a  fool  he  had  been  !  How  shifting  had  been  the 
rock  of  the  faith  of  which  he  had  been  so  proud  ! 
How  easily  he  had  drifted  from  his  moorings  at  the 
faintest  breath  of  suspicion  !  All  these  things 
Rashley  would  be  thinking,  and  perhaps  he  would 
not  so  easily  forgive  and  forget.  The  prospect  was 
not  alluring.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  have  to  own 
up  that  you  have  been  a  fool,  especially  when  your 
foolishness  has  involved  a  wrong  to  others.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin. 

And  then  the  door  opened  and  Rashley  burst  in 
with  all  his  old  vigour  and  geniality.  The  nervous¬ 
ness  vanished  in  a  moment.  “  How  are  you,  old 
chap?”  said  Rashley,  as  though  it  was  only  yester¬ 
day  that  they  had  parted.  “  How  are  you  ?  I  was 
so  glad  when  they  told  me  you’d  called.  You’re 
looking  well — the  Downs  agree  with  you  as  ever. 
You  see  I’m  still  here.  They  haven’t  made  me 
Archbishop  yet.  Sit  down  and  have  a  pipe.” 

Rashley,”  said  Ronald,  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  (i  I’ve  come  to  apologise.  I  know  every¬ 
thing  now.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  Rashley  answered,  as 
though  the  reference  was  to  the  most  casual  mis¬ 
understanding.  ff  But  I’m  sorry  to  hear  you’ve 
become  omniscient.” 

“  But  you  really  mustn’t  accept  my  apology  like 
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that,”  Ronald  said,  relaxing  from  what  he  felt  was 
the  conventional  apologetic  manner.  “  It’s  worth 
more  than  that.  I’ve  been  a  brute  and  a  cad,  and 
I’m  sorry,  really  sorry.” 

“  They  say,”  remarked  Rashley,  lighting  his 
pipe,  and  dropping  an  appreciable  amount  of  dry 
tobacco  dust  on  his  cassock.  “  They  say  that 
Ritualists  are  the  most  unceremonious  sort  of  people 
out  of  church.  I  don’t  know  if  that’s  correct,  but 
it’s  certainly  true  in  my  case.  I  hate  conventionality 
and  the  ritual  of  accepting  apologies.  Let  us  take  it 
all  for  granted  that  you’re  sorry  for  all  you’ve  done 
and  I’m  sorry  for  all  I’ve  done,  and  let  us  forget 
we  ever  had  a  row.  It  will  save  so  much  time,  for 
I’m  sure  you’ve  a  lot  to  tell  me.  How’s  that  neat 
little  Humberette  going?” 

“  all  right.  But  I  say,  I  can’t  dismiss  the 
thing  quite  so  easily  as  that.  It  wasn’t  as  if  I  had 
only  been  a  brute  to  you,  but  it  concerned  my 
religion  too.  The  whole  thing  toppled  down  like  a 
pack  of  cards  just  because  I  thought  you — well, 
because  someone  breathed  on  it.  And  after  my 
bragging  too  !  I  suppose  you  know  I  virtually 
became  an  atheist.  I  haven’t  come  back  to  the  old 
level  even  yet.” 

“  No,”  said  Rashley,  in  a  graver  manner.  "  But 
these  are  all  stages,  experiences  which  make  for 
growth.  It’s  very  upsetting  to  the  mind,  but  it 
stands  to  the  mind  and  spirit  as  a  bilious  attack 
does  to  the  body  ” — Ronald  smiled  at  the  charac¬ 
teristic  simile — tf  and  after  all  we  see  the  right 
direction  in  the  end.  You  probably  knew  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  all  the  time,  when  you  were  sowing 
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your  wild  oats,  that  your  religion  was  the  right 
thing  in  the  main,  and  you  certainly  know  it  now. 
That  to  me,  is  one  of  the  strongest  testimonies  to 
religion.  ” 

"  Yes,  that’s  true.  It  was  mother’s  death  which 
first  woke  me  to  my  senses.” 

“  Your  mother!  I  never  knew.  I’m  so  sorry. 
Tell  me — I’ve  never  heard  a  word.” 

Ronald  told  the  story  briefly  and  passionately. 
He  added  :  “  Now  it’s  all  over,  I  realise  what  she 
was  to  me,  and  I  can’t  understand  how  I  never  saw 
it  before.  Elvey  once  said  that  it’s  very  hard  that 
we  should  always  appreciate  things  when  they  are 
no  longer  with  us,  and  I  think  that  for  once  Elvey 
was  right.  Don’t  you  ?” 

“  No,  he  was  wrong,”  said  Rashley.  u  It’s  the 
beauty  of  a  separation  that  it  brings  out  what  is 
best  in  our  memory  of  people.  It’s  one  of  the 
compensations  of  death.  Have  you  never  felt  glad 
to  know  that,  though  when  you’re  often  with 
friends,  and  you  know  they  are  so  close  that  your 
little  shortcomings  are  the  most  prominent  feature 
they  can  see,  one  day,  when  the  pain  of  separation 
from  them  comes,  they’ll  recall  and  appreciate  all 
your  good  points?  It’s  been  a  great  consolation  to 
me.  Elvey ’s  remark,  like  most  of  his  statements,  is 
only  superficially  correct.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ronald,  "yes.”  There  was  a 
moment’s  silence,  before  he  added,  "  I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  else  to  tell  you.  It’s  most  important.” 

I  could  tell  it  was,”  answered  Rashley. 
"  You’ve  been  holding  your  breath  as  it  were,  all 
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the  time.  What  is  it?  I  suppose  it’s  something 
about  your  coming  marriage.” 

“  Yes,  in  a  way,  in  an  Irish  way.  I  mean  that 
what  I’m  going  to  tell  you  is  that  I’m  not  going  to 
be  married  at  all.  Yes,  I  thought  it  would  surprise 
you.” 

Rashley  puffed  at  the  pipe  he  had  lit  and  did  not 
look  up.  “  I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  simply.  “  Has 
there  been  a  quarrel  or  anything  of  the  sort?  I 
thought  she  was  such  a  very  nice  girl.” 

“  Not  nice.  She’s  wonderful.  There’s  been  no 
quarrel  at  all.  I’ve  quite  another  reason — one  you 
will  never  guess.” 

Rashley  did  not  attempt  to  guess.  He  knew 
Ronald  was  burning  to  tell  him,  so  he  asked 
nothing.  Presently  Ronald  continued  : 

“  You  remember  your  theories  about  vocation  ? 
Well,  after  years  of  search,  I’ve  found  mine,  and  of 
course  I  must  sacrifice  everything  for  it.  There 
were  visions  I  saw,  more  than  once, — clear  mental 
visions  when  God  told  me  l  was  to  '  forsake  all  and 
follow  Him.’  At  the  time  I  thought  them  merely 
rot — coincidence — anything  you  like  to  call  them. 
Now  1  know  they  were  true  and  that  they  were  sent 
to  tell  me  something  definite.  Then  too  I  was  on 
board  the  same  steamer  as  you  that  awful  night  of 
the  fire,  in  the  Channel.  I  saw  you” — Rashley  made 
a  gesture  of  surprise,  but  did  not  interrupt — “Yes  I 
saw  you,  and  you  taught  me  what  religion  should 
be,  and  is.  It  strengthened  me.  It  showed  me  what 
I  must  do  to  make  up  for  myself.  We’ll  talk  about 
that  awful  time  later.  It  was  a  godsend  to  me. 
You  know  Mansea,  don’t  you  ?  It’s  a  place  of 
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awful  slums;  people  have  to  fight  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water  at  all.  And  do  you  remember 
the  Order  of  St.  Philip — that  religious  community 
you  took  me  to  see  the  day  we  motored  through 
Lewes  together  ?  Well,  they  run  a  home  for  boys 
there,  only  they  can’t  carry  it  on  and  develop  it  as 
they  want  to,  unless  they  have  someone  there  to  look 
after  it.  It  must  be  a  young  man  who  understands 
the  work,  and  is  willing  to  live  there  and  give  up 
his  whole  time  to  it.  It  isn’t  the  sort  of  work  one 
can  do  by  halves,  and  of  course  a  woman  couldn’t 
possibly  live  there.  Besides,  it’s  to  be  run  by  the 
Order.  I’ve  been  down  there  a  good  deal  and  I’ve 
just  made  experiments  by  staying  there  for  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time  to  see  how  I  could  get  on.  I’ve 
got  on  surprisingly  well— much  better  than  I  ever 
imagined  I  could ;  and  to  cut  a  long  story  short  it’s 
come  home  to  me  that  that’s  my  vocation,  that  that’s 
the  post  which  was  made  for  me  to  fill,  and  that 

everything  else  has  got  to  go,  whatever  it  may  cost 
me.” 

Once  again  Rashley  was  silent,  puffing  at  his 
pipe  and  gazing  into  the  fire.  No  one  could  have 
told  from  his  face  whether  he  approved  or  was 
violently  opposed  to  the  idea.  All  one  could  say 
was  that  he  was  thinking.  Imperceptibly  they  had 
slipped  again  into  their  old  positions.  Ronald  had 
felt  immediately  he  entered  the  room  the  strange 
mastery  of  Rashley’s  influence.  It  seemed  imp£ 
sible  that  for  so  long  they  had  not  even  been  on 
speaking  terms. 

"Well,”  Ronald  said,  after  a  little,  chafing  at 
the  silence.  He  longed  to  know  what  Rashley 
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thought,  although  he  told  himself  that  he  did  not 
care  what  opinions  he  expressed  and  that  his  mind 
was  made  up.  All  the  same  he  was  impatient  that 
Rashley  said  nothing. 

”  What  do  you  think  of  it?”  he  asked  again, 
searching  Rashley’s  face  for  an  answer. 

Rashley  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  as  if  he 
were  reluctant  to  speak.  Then  he  said,  “  I  think 
a  good  many  things.  I’m  trying  to  digest  them 
and  let  them  get  some  sort  of  shape.” 

“  Well  tell  me  some  undigested — they’re  fresher 
in  that  form.” 

"They’re  more  incoherent;  but  I’ll  try.  The 
first  impression  I  get  is  that  you’re  not  really  in 
love  with  Margaret  and  you  never  have  been.  You 
could  never  have  spoken  as  you  have,  if  you  were.” 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am.  It’s  a  real  sacrifice.  Don’t  let’s 
say  any  more  on  that  point,  please.  I  was  on  the 
steamer,  you  know,  and  I  realised  what  you  could 
do  and  what  I  didn’t  do.  But  I  mean  to  build  up 
a  faith  like  that — I  mean  to  do  something  great  too. 
I — I  couldn’t  help  it  after  that.” 

Rashley  looked  at  him  curiously.  “  I  don’t 
remember  anything  great,”  he  said.  “A  few  of  us 
thought  death  was  near,  and  we  prayed — that’s  all.” 

"  I  can’t  explain — I’d  rather  not  try  to  talk  of  it. 
But  I  saw — that’s  all.” 

Rashley  continued  the  broken  thread  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  "  Well,”  he  said,  "  let’s  speak  of  that  later. 
The  second  impression  I  get  is  that  you  don’t  quite 
understand  what  the  religious  life  means.  From 
what  you  say  I  imagine  that  whoever  holds  this  post 
will,  eventually  anyhow,  have  to  join  the  Order. 
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I  hat  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  work¬ 
ing  among  boys  and  young  men.  It  involves  living 
a  lite  which  few  men  can,  and  going  right  into  the 
heart  of  religion  in  a  way  few  men  can  understand. 
Have  you  really  thought  of  that?  ” 

“  ^  es>  I  have,”  said  Ronald  in  his  open-hearted 
way.  “  I  have  thought  of  it.  Of  course  this  Order 
isn  t  quite  an  ordinary  one.  It’s  very  strict  in  some 
ways,  but  it’s  much  more  secular  than  the  more 
mediaeval  ideas  seem  to  have  been.  One  goes  into 
the  heart  oi  religion  as  you  say,  when  you  have  your 
holiday  in  Sussex.  I  he  rest  of  the  time  it’s  manly 
lay  work  under  fairly  secular  conditions.” 

I  see  }  ou  \ e  gone  into  the  question,”  Rashley 
\  olunteered,  but  this  time  it  was  Ronald  who  took 
no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

“And  you  know  I’ve  always  felt  that  if  one  goes 
in  foi  religion  at  all  one  must  do  it  thoroughly. 
I’ve  never  believed  in  half  measures.  When  I 
turned  atheist  it  was  partly  because  I  didn’t  believe 
in  serving  God  and  Mammon  at  the  same  time.  I 
meant  to  serve  Mammon,  so  I  wouldn’t  have  any 
hypocrisy  about  it.  Now  I  want  to  serve  God  and 
I  want  to  do  it  thoroughly.” 

Can  t  you  serve  God  without  joining  the  Order 
of  St.  Philip  then?”  Rashley  asked.  "What 
sinners  you  must  think  all  of  us  people  outside  !” 

I  don  t  want  to  judge  anyone  else.  I  simply 

go  by  my  own  nature.  I  must  be  a  whole  hogger 
or  nothing  at  all.” 

“  It’s  a  weakness  that,”  said  Rashley,  “some¬ 
thing  to  be  conquered.  It  doesn’t  follow  that 
because  you  want  people  to  be  athletic  that  you 
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think  they  must  also  be  prize-fighters  or  professional 
football  players.  Besides,  I’m  not  sure  that  the 
Order  of  St.  Philip  is  sufficiently  thorough.  On 
your  principle  you  ought  to  be  a  Trappist  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  vigorous.” 

I  can’t  bear  any  weak-kneed  kind  of  com¬ 
promise,”  cried  Ronald  in  his  typically  full-hearted 
way.  “  Hang  it  all,  if  one’s  going  to  be  religious 
at  all,  why  play  at  it?  What’s  the  meaning  of 
forsaking  all  and  following  Him?  In  one  place  it 
even  mentions  leaving  mother  and  father  and  wife 
and  brethren.  Is  that  all  nonsense,  or  is  it  true? 
That’s  what  I  want  to  know?” 

“  True,  my  dear  chap,  literally  '  Gospel  truth.’ 
But  it  isn’t  meant  for  all,  only  for  a  few.  The 
general  message  is  there  for  all.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  forsake  all,  and  God  must  come  before 
even  mother  and  father  and  wife.  If  it’s  a  question 
of  one  or  the  other  it  must  be  God.  But  generally 
it  isn’t.  Most  men  aren’t  called  to  obey  God  by 
forsaking  their  brethren.  That’s  where  you  make 
the  mistake.” 

ft  I  don’t,”  said  Ronald  impetuously.  “  I  know 
my  mind  at  last.  I  know  I’m  called  for  that — I 
realise  all  it  will  mean,  how  I  shall  seem  to  most 
people  to  have  thrown  away  all  my  chances  on  an 
obscure  work  in  the  slums.  I  know  that  Margaret 
will  understand,  that  she  does  understand  now,  and 
forgives  me.  I  know  that’s  the  goal  I’ve  been 
aiming  at  ever  since  I  began  to  think.  I’ve  thought 
it  all  out.  Geoffrey  will  have  a  new  chance.  He’ll 
be  married  soon,  and  he  can  settle  down  as  landlord 
and  run  the  place  far  better  than  I.  He’s  been 
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taught  his  lesson,  and  he’ll  run  straight  now.  See 
how  it  all  fits  into  place.  It  shows  it’s  divinely 
meant.  I  know  how  my  footer  friends  will  talk. 
I’ve  often  thought  over  it  at  nights  and  imagined 
what  each  of  my  friends  in  turn  would  say.  I  can 
think  of  Flvey  s  sarcasm,  of  honest  Mortimer’s 
honor.  1  imagine  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  will  think  there’s 
been  some  scandal  and  that  I’ve  had  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  I  don’t  care  a  damn  what  they  think.  And 
it  isn  t  all  selfishness  either.  I  don’t  want  to  go 
and  practically  leave  the  world  behind.  I  love  the 
woild.  It  s  a  jolly  fine  place,  and  if  I  wanted  to  be 
selfish  1  should  just  settle  down  with  Margaret  and 
live  happily  ever  afterwards.  I’ve  seen  the  Order 
at  work.  I  dread  the  monotony  of  it.  I’m  afraid 
of  the  dark  hours  of  meditation.  '  I’m  naturally  lazy, 
and  I’m  funky  of  working  hard  at  religion,  as  you 
used  to  say.  Part  of  me  cries  out  against  it,  and 
yet  I  know  it’s  my  duty  and  my  vocation.  I  know 
quite  well  what  would  happen  if  I  turned  my  back 
on  the  call.  I  should  settle  down  and  vegetate  as  a 
respectable  country  gentleman,  and  everyone  would 
say  I  was  a  good  man.  If  I  do  what  I  ought  to  do, 
they  will  slander  me  behind  my  back.  I  should  not 
chuck  up  religion  if  I  went  in  for  the  vegetation.  I 
should  just  keep  it  respectably  up  my  sleeve,  as 
Llvey  says.  But  I  ve  come  to  the  point  when  I 
know  my  own  mind  and  the  place  I’m  made  for,  and 
I  m  not  going  to  turn  back.  Now  I’ve  told  you 
what  I  feel.” 

Rash  ley  said  nothing.  I  here  was  a  prolonged 
silence,  one  of  those  silences  which  may  not  last 
many  moments,  but  which  have  in  them  a  spark  of 
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the  eternal  and  cannot  be  measured  by  time.  But 
now  Ronald  was  not  impatient.  He  had  delivered 
himself  of  all  his  pent-up  feelings  and  was  at  peace 
with  himself.  It  was  Rashley  who,  though  motion¬ 
less,  fidgeted  mentally.  He  searched  the  embers  of 
the  fire  for  his  answer.  He  reviewed  the  situation, 
measured  his  ideals  with  common  sense,  wrestled 
with  the  responsibility  which  he  knew  was  his, 
although  Ronald  had  expressed  his  independence. 
He  took  up  the  poker  and  stirred  the  glowing  coals. 
Then  he  put  it  back  in  its  place  and  took  his  pipe 
out  of  his  mouth.  He  laid  his  hand,  on  Ronald’s 
knee  and  looked  at  him  earnestly  in  the  face. 

“  Ronald,”  he  said,  “  you  mustn’t  do  it.  There’s 
Margaret.  You  haven’t  really  thought  of  her.  She 
feels,  and  she  must  be  remembered.  You  mustn’t 
do  it.  Your  duty  lies  with  her.” 

Ronald’s  lip  quivered  for  a  moment  and  there  was 
the  suspicion  of  moisture  in  his  eyes.  Then  his  face 
set.  “  Let’s  talk  of  the  other  night,”  he  said.  “  I 
mean  about  the  fire.  Did  you  lose  much  of  your 
luggage  ?  It  was  an  awful  time,  wasn’t  it  ?” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Night  on  the  South  Downs,  when  the  moon  is 
shining,  lends  a  majesty  which  it  bestows  nowhere 
else,  save  perhaps  on  some  glittering  Italian  lake, 
where  snow-tipped  mountains  form  a  grim  back¬ 
ground,  or  on  a  smooth  expanse  of  giant  ocean. 
But  in  the  Sussex  landscape,  of  a  summer  night 
when  the  dew  is  sparkling  on  the  hillside,  when  the 
crisp  dwarf  grass  is  almost  frost-white  under  the 
mantle  of  the  ghostly  moonbeams,  and  the  picture 
of  rolling  heights  and  open  plains  is  seen  as  in 
some  magic  mirror,  there  is  something  more 
wonderful  than  could  be  found  elsewhere.  For  the 
grandeur  of  Sussex  is  its  limitless  expanse.  Here 
are  no  barriers,  no  fences  past  which  the  wayfarer 
must  not  venture,  no  paths  which  lead  to  an  end 
beyond  which  no  progress  is  possible.  In  Sussex 
as  the  wayfarer  mounts,  day  or  night,  to  the  summit 
of  the  Downs,  he  knows  that  he  can  go  north,  south, 
east  or  west,  as  he  pleases,  without  let  or  hindrance. 
As  he  stands  there,  with  the  pure  light  air  on  his 
face,  he  leels  that  he  is  free,  that  all  the  world  lies 
before  him,  and  that  his  Sussex  is  the  real  England. 

I  he  strength  and  the  width  of  the  noble  chalk  range 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  English  spirit.  And 

this  is  the  truth  the  British  wayfarer  instinctively 
knows. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  perfect  autumn  day  in 
Berwick  Hall.  The  same  group  of  friends  were 
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present — only  Mrs.  Claverton’s  seat  was  empty — 
and  the  friends,  each  of  them,  showed  just  the  touch 
of  years  as  they  had  passed  by.  Yet  they  had  not 
changed.  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  had  not  found  herself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  descend  from  her 
fancied  pedestal.  Bumble  was  still  radiant  with 
choleric  health.  Elvey  posed  as  he  would  pose  to 
the  day  of  his  funeral.  Mortimer  still  saw  only  the 
rosy  side  of  life,  and  was  honest  in  consequence. 
Ronald,  the  proud  possessor  of  two  splendid  little 
bovs,  was  hale  and  hearty  as  ever  he  had  been  in 
the  first  flush  of  youth.  And  Rashley  was  still 
Rashlev — interested  and  observant  of  all  he  saw. 

“  It’s  been  a  fine  day,  a  jolly  fine  day,”  Bumble 
was  saying  confidentially  to  de  la  Vere. 

Mr.  de  la  Vere  was  too  close  to  his  wife  at  the 
time  to  give  such  an  answer  as  this  profound  remark 
would  otherwise  have  prompted.  “  It  is,  very,” 
was  all  he  ventured. 

“And  a  capital  dinner,”  Bumble  whispered — “a 
capital  dinner,  begad — worthy  of  the  place  too.  I 
don’t  remember  a  better.  I  get  such  an  appetite 
here — it’s  simply  marvellous.” 

This  time  de  la  Vere  dared  not  answer,  though 
the  subject  appealed  to  him,  and  there  is  much  that 
he  would  wish  to  have  said.  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  who 
overheard  all  of  Bumble’s  soliloquies  took  up  a 
volume  of  Browning  which  lay  on  a  table  near  her, 
and  listlessly  turned  the  pages.  That  was  the  way 
she  always  read.  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  felt  that  so  long 
as  she  casually  turned  over  page  after  page  in  this 
manner,  those  who  saw  her  would  realise  how 
familiar  every  line  of  it  was  to  her.  She  had  gained 
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great  renown  by  this  means  in  every  household  that 
she  patronised. 

Rashley  was  standing  by  himself  near  the  win¬ 
dow,  looking  once  more  at  the  ever-changing  picture 
which  he  loved  so  well.  To  him  Elvey  gradually 
drifted,  and  Rashley  with  a  start,  found  that  he  was 
by  his  elbow.  ((  You  are  interested  in  the  picture,” 
he  said,  in  his  strained,  artificial  voice.  “  You  are 
hardly  conscious  of  anything  else.” 

I  hat  s  true,  Rashley  answered.  ft  It  means 
so  much  to  me.  I’m  interested  in  every  detail.” 

“  But  there’s  a  much  more  interesting  picture 
behind  you,”  said  Elvey.  "  Turn  and  look.” 

Rashley  obeyed  him.  "  I  don’t  see  what  you 
mean,”  he  remarked. 

I  he  pictuie  of  all  these  people  in  the  room. 
It  has  of  course  lost  some  of  its  interest  since  I 
stepped  off  the  canvas  to  join  you  as  an  onlooker. 
But  it’s  full  of  human  pathos.  There  is  de  la  Vere 
in  a  continual  tremula  of  excitement  lest  he  should 
offend  his  wife.  It  is  true  uxorial  dependence. 
Then  there  is  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  who  is  so  self  centred 
that  she  is  mercifully  delivered  from  realising  that 
some  people  can  see  through  her.  And  there  are 
Geoffrey  and  Violet,  over  in  the  corner,  trying  to 
pietend  they  have  not  quarrelled — whereas  quarrels 
are  some  of  the  most  intimate  incidents  of  domesti- 
cised  matrimony.  And  there  is  Mortimer _ ” 

"  stoP>  stoP — don’t  criticise  Mortimer.  He’s 

innocent  of  all  guile.” 

You  make  the  profound  mistake,”  said  Elvey, 
with  that  curious  break  in  his  voice  which  always 
occurred  when  he  had  caught  his  victim  and  had 
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begun  to  enjoy  himself.  “  You  make  the  profound 
mistake  of  confusing  innocence  with  ignorance. 
Innocence  is  a  virtue.  Ignorance  is  the  most  deadly 
of  sins,  because  the  people  who  suffer  from  it  are  so 
disagreeably  proud  of  the  fact.  I  do  not  consider 
that  anyone  can  become  innocent  until  they  know 
everything  there  is  to  be  known.” 

“  Really,”  remarked  Rashley,  who  did  not  know 
what  else  to  say.  “  But,  surely  Mortimer  is  as 
honest  a  fellow  as  you  could  find.” 

“  Ah,  honesty — honesty.  That  is  only  a  vulgar 
name  for  inability  to  be  wicked.  No  one  can  be 
wicked  unless  they  are  clever.  Dear  Mortimer’s 
honesty  is  simply  a  weakness  of  character.  I’m 
very  sorry  for  him,  and  I  tolerate  him,  and  I  even 
admire  him,  for  I  try  to  be  wicked  myself.  But  I 
miserably  fail,  and  Mortimer  does  not  even  try.” — 

Rashley  smiled  and  said  nothing. 

“  Then  there  is  our  host,”  Elvey  continued.  “  I 
find  him  most  interesting.  But  here  I  am  speaking 
more  of  your  friend  than  of  mine,  and  I  would 
rather  that  you  described  what  you  see  in  the 
picture.” 

Rashley  waited  a  moment  before  he  answered. 
He  looked  across  to  where  Ronald  was  sitting.  He 
was  leaning  forward  and  speaking  to  Margaret,  and 
as  he  did  so  his  face  lit  up.  “  I  see,”  Rashley  said, 
"a  splendid  husband  and  a  splendid  landlord.  He’s 
happy — that’s  how  I  should  describe  him — pro¬ 
foundly  happy.  His  marriage  has  been  a  success. 
He  loves  his  wife  and  he  loves  his  children.  Don’t 
let  criticism  enter  here,  Elvey.  Somehow  I  feel  that 
this  is  sacred  ground.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
picture.” 
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‘H  like  the  word  'contented,’  better  than 
'  llaPPy/  ”  Elvey  persisted.  "  It  denotes  a  burying 
of  ambitions,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  see  in  our 
host.” 

“  Ambitions — what  ambitions?” 

Elvey  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  have  frequently 
remarked,”  he  said,  "  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  creating  ambitions  in  other  people,  are  always 
the  ones  who  step  in  and  snap  the  ambitions  from 
them,  just  when  they  have  reached  the  point  when 
they  can  stretch  out  and  seize  what  they  have  been 
seeking.  Do  I  speak  in  parables?  Yes?  Well 
then  I  will  put  it  another  way.  Those  who  preach 
ideals  are  generally  the  ones  who  stop  their  disciples 
fulfilling  them.  Perhaps  that  is  clear.  It  is  a 
curious  trait  in  human  character.  We  look  up  to 
someone,  and  we  try  to  practise  what  he  preaches. 
We  sweat  and  labour  and  get  scratched  and  footsore, 
and  then,  when  we  have  reached  the  threshold  of  the 
goal  he  pointed  out,  he  is  the  one  to  come  in  and  tell 
us  to  set  our  faces  somewhere  else.  Queer,  isn’t 
it?” 

The  smile  which  Rashley  habitually  wore  died 
away  on  his  face.  "What  do  you  mean?”  he 
asked.  ”  You  speak  indeed  in  riddles.” 

I  prefer  to  do  that,”  Elvey  answered. 
“  Generalities  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Besides  I 
fancy  that  you  follow  me.  The  picture  is  interesting 
because  it  is  so  trivial.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  on 
the  canvas  once  more  and  part  of  the  scene  depicted. 
How  small  we  are  !  How  little  it  would  count  if  we 
were  blotted  off  the  world  to-night.  The  world 
would  go  on.  I  do  not  suppose  then  between  us  we 
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should  cover  half  a  column’s  obituary  notice  in 
to-morrow’s  Times.  Not  one  of  us  has  done  a  great 
thing  which  will  be  recorded  in  the  book  of  history. 
We  are  all  of  us  basking  in  the  sunshine  and  feeling 
contented  with  ourselves.  We  are  no  better  than 
Bumble — indeed  he  has  done  more  than  some  of 
us.  He  lives  up  to  his  ideals  of  keeping  a  good 
digestion  and  that  is  something.  But  for  the  rest — 
bah  !  .  .  .  I  must  go.” 

”  Stay  a  moment,”  said  Rashley.  “  You  must 
explain  yourself  to  me.” 

“  This  is  the  weakest  moment  of  my  life,”  pro¬ 
tested  Elvey,  “  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  a  moment 
only.  When  a  man  explains  himself  he  is  pander¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  instincts.  Art,  as  Mrs.  de  la  Vere 
would  say,  is  not  defined.  Still,  I  will  tell  you.  I 
knew  of  your  theories.  I  knew  that  our  host  knew 
your  principles  of  vocation.  I  disliked  your  views 
because  I  knew  them  to  be  true.  You  formed  them 
and  you  prevented ;  well,  there  is  no  need  to  go 
into  more  details;  my  moment  is  up.  Nothing 
will  now  prevent  me  seeking  a  little  recreation. 
This  will  consist  in  making  Mrs.  de  la  Vere  expose 
herself  to  herself.  It  is  a  delicious  and  a  cruel 
sport.” 

This  time  Rashley  did  not  call  Elvey  back. 
Instead  he  looked  across  the  cornfields,  glittering 
in  the  still  moonlight,  to  the  smooth,  grey  Downs 
over  which  great  masses  of  night  cloud  passed  on 
their  wav  to  the  west.  For  a  moment  he  saw  a 

j 

picture  of  a  seaport  town,  hideous  slums  and  terrible 
suffering — a  man  clad  in  a  brown  habit,  fighting 
his  way  through  the  traffic  of  sin,  giving  his  life 
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to  saving  the  lives  of  others,  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  bringing  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  born  to  live  and  die  in  these 
grim  surroundings.  Then  the  picture  vanished, 
and  he  saw  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Downs,  once 
more  the  supreme  background,  with  the  delicate 
curve  and  shape  which  he  knew  so  well,  triumphant 
over  all,  tender,  yet  majestic  as  mountains.  He 
gazed  across  at  them,  and  if  one  had  stood  by  him 
one  might  have  thought  that  he  was  dead  to  all  else, 
and  that  the  influence  of  human  society  was  for 
a  moment  absent  from  the  sphere  of  his  medita¬ 
tion.  But,  if  one  had  stood  close  enough  to  him, 
one  would  have  heard  him  say  : 

“  I  wonder  if  Elvey  is  ever  right  ...  I  wonder.” 
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market  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  .  .  .  The  books  are  well  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  are  chastely  bound  in  a  style  which  very  properly 
dispenses  with  much  of  the  gilt  that  disfigures  the  average  cheap 
reprint.” — Dublin  Express , 

LIVINGSTONE’S  FIRST  EXPEDITION  TO 

AFRICA.  A  popular  account  of  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches 
in  South  Africa.  By  David  Livingstone,  M.D.  With  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

This  is  the  great  missionary-explorer’s  own  narrative  of  his  first  travel  ex¬ 
periences  in  Africa,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  full  account  of  his  wonderful 
journeys  in  the  years  1849-1856,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the 
Victoria  Falls,  and  crossed  the  continent  from  west  to  east.  Many  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Livingstone  and  his  travels,  but  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  greatest  of  African  travellers  should  read  this  record. 

/ESOP’S  FABLES.  A  New  Version,  chiefly  from  the 

original  sources.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  M.A.  With  more  than 
100  Woodcuts  designed  by  Tenniel  and  Wolfe. 

Sir  John  Tenniel’s  beautiful  illustrations  are  a  notable  feature  of  this  edition 
of  “the  most  popular  moral  and  political  class-book  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years.”  The  Fables  have  been  re -translated  chiefly  from  original  sources, 
and  are  printed  in  a  clear  and  attractive  type.  They  are  accompanied  by  a 
scholarly  and  interesting  introductory  sketch  of  the  life  of  ^Esop  and  the 
history  of  the  Fables. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  A  Selec- 

tion  from  her  Majesty’s  correspondence  between  the  years  1837  and 
1861.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.,  C.V.O.,  and  Viscount  Esher, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  With  16  Portraits.  3  vols.  ij.  net  each  volume. 

Published  by  authority  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VIE  This  edition 
is  not  abridged,  but  is  the  complete  and  revised  text  of  the  original. 

ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY  MEANS  OF  NATURAL 

SELECTION.  By  Charles  Darwin.  Popular  impression  of  the 
Corrected  Copyright  Edition.  Issued  with  the  approval  of  the  author’s 
executors. 

The  first  edition  of  Darwin’s  “  Origin  of  Species”  has  now  passed  out  of 
copyright. 

.  lt  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  edition  which  thus  loses 
its  legal  protection  is  the  imperfect  edition  which  the  author  subsequently 
revised  and  which  was  accordingly  superseded.  This,  the  complete  and 
authorised  edition  of  the  work,  will  not  lose  copyright  for  some  years. 

I  he  only  complete  editions  authorised  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  representatives 
are  those  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 


ROUND  THE  HORN  BEFORE  THE  MAST.  An 

Account  of  a  Voyage  from  San  Francisco  round  Cape  Horn  to  Liverpool 
in  a  Fourmasted  “  Windjammer,”  with  experiences  of  the  life  of  an 
Ordinary  Seaman.  By  Basil  Lubbock.  With  Illustrations. 

The  Sheffield  Z ndependent  says “  If  you  care  to  read  what  life  at  sea  in  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  really  is  like,  this  is  the  book  that  tells  the  story.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lubbock 
has  a  fine  power  of  telling  a  tale  realistically.  To  read  him  is  as  good  as 
being  on  the  spot,  and  having  the  sights  for  yourself,  without  the  hardships. 
I  have  never  read  any  work  about  the  sea  that  is  as  vivid  and  actual  as  this.” 

ENpGLfSH  BATTLES  AND  SIEGES  IN  THE 

IhNlNSULA.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William  Napier,  K.C.B 
With  Portrait. 

In  spite  of  the  countless  books  which  have  appeared  on  the  Peninsular  War, 
this  great  work  has  preserved  its  popularity  as  a  standard  book  on  the  subject 
for  over  half  a  century  and  still  holds  its  own  when  most  rivals,  which  have 
appeared  since,  have  faded  into  oblivion. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OF  RAT-CATCHING. 

By  H.  C.  Barkley. 

Mi.  Barkleys  “Studies”  will  be  welcomed  by  every  countryman  and 
nearly  every  townsman  who  has  not  made  their  acquaintance.  The  ten 
chapters  take  the  form  of  “lessons”  in  rat-catching,  such  lessons  as  would 
make  the  average  boy  in  love  with  school,  for  the  author  is  absorbed  in  his 
subject,  knows  every  trick  of  the  craft,  bubbles  over  with  love  and  considera- 
tion  for  his  dogs  and  ferrets,  and  writes  with  the  directness,  simplicity,  and 
wealth  of  homely  imagery  which  characterise  the  best  chronicles  of  rural  lore. 
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THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  By  the  Right 

Rev.  Charles  Gore,  D.D. ,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 

The  success  of  this  book  must  constitute  a  record  in  modern  sermonic 
literature.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  its  success  is  due  to  its 
own  intrinsic  value.  Cultured  and  scholarly,  and  yet  simple  and  luminous, 
eloquent  in  tone  and  graceful  in  diction,  practical  and  stimulating,  it  is  far  and 
away  the  best  exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  has  yet  appeared. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  QUIET.  An  Autobiography. 

By  A.  C.  Benson. 

1  he  House  of  Quiet  ”  is  an  autobiography,  and  something  more — a  series 
of  very  charming  essays  on  people  and  life— particularly  rural  life.  The 
writer  has  placed  himself  in  the  chair  of  an  invalid,  an  individual  possessed  of 
full  mental  vigour  and  free  from  bodily  pain,  but  compelled  by  a  physical 
weakness  to  shirk  the  rough  and  tumble  ot  a  careless,  unheeding,  work-a-day 
world.  Cheerfully  accepting  the  inevitable,  he  betakes  himself  to  a  little 
temple  of  solitude,  where  he  indulges  himself  in  mild  criticism  and  calm 
philosophy,  exercising  a  gift  of  keen  observation  to  the  full,  but  setting  down 
all  that  comes  within  his  ken,  with  quaint  and  tolerant  humour  and  tender 
whimsicalness.  He  writes  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  the  result  is  a  book  to  read  time  and  again. 

THE  THREAD  OF  GOLD.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 

The  Guardian  says  : — “The  style  of  the  writing  is  equally  simple  and  yet 
dignified  ;  from  beginning  to  end  an  ease  of  movement  charms  the  reader. 
The  book  is  abundantly  suggestive.  .  .  .  The  work  is  that  of  a  scholar  and 
a  thinker,  quick  to  catch  a  vagrant  emotion,  and  should  be  read,  as  it  was 
evidently  written,  in  leisure  and  solitude.  It  covers  a  wide  range — art,  nature, 
country  life,  human  character,  poetry  and  the  drama,  morals  and  religion.” 

THE  PAINTERS  OF  FLORENCE.  From  the 

13th  to  the  16th  Centuries.  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady). 

With  Illustrations. 

Mrs.  Ady  is  a  competent  and  gifted  writer  on  Italian  painting,  and  presents 
in  these  350  pages  an  excellent  history  of  the  splendid  art  and  artists  of 
Florence  during  the  golden  period  from  Cimabue  and  Giotto  to  Andrea  del 
Sarto  and  Michelangelo.  Those  w7ho  are  taking  up  the  study  of  the  subject 
could  not  wish  a  more  interesting  and  serviceable  handbook. 

A  LADY’S  LIFE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

By  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella  Bird).  With  Illustrations. 

The  Irish  Times  says  : — “  ‘A  Lady’s  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains’  needs 
no  introduction  to  a  public  who  have  known  and  admired  Mrs.  Bishop 
(Isabella  L.  Bird)  as  a  fearless  traveller  in  the  days  when  it  was  something  of 
an  achievement  for  a  woman  to  undertake  long  and  remote  journeys.  Mrs. 
Bishop  is  a  charming  and  spirited  writer,  and  this  cheap  edition  of  her  work 
will  be  heartily  welcomed.” 
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THE  LIFE  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  By 

William  Garden  Blaikie.  With  Portrait. 

This  is  the  standard  biography  of  the  great  missionary  who  will  for  ever 
stand  pre-eminent  among  African  travellers. 


DEEDS  OF  NAVAL  DARING;  or,  Anecdotes  of 

the  British  Navy.  By  Edward  Giffard. 


This  work  contains  ninety-three  anecdotes,  told  in  everyday  language,  of 
.-•uch  traits  of  courage  and  feats  of  individual  daring  as  may  best  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  generally  received  idea  of  the  British  sailor’s  character  for  “courage 
verging  on  temerity.”  & 


SINAI  AND  PALESTINE  in  connection  with  their 

History.  By  the  late  Dean  Stanley.  With  Maps. 

“  There  is  no  need,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  praise  the  late  Dean  Stanley’s 
fascinating  story  of  his  travels  in  Palestine.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  here 
Air.  Murray  has  given  us,  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  net,  a  delightful  reprint  of 
that  charming  book,  with  maps  and  plans  and  the  author’s  original  advertise¬ 
ment  and  prefaces.  We  would  especially  commend  this  cheap  storehouse  of 
history,  tradition,  and  observation  to  Bible  students.”— Dundee  Courier.  ' 


th^m^a7Vr4lJsJ  on  the  river  ama- 

ZONb.  A  Record  of  Adventures,  Habits  of  Animals,  Sketches  of 
Brazilian  and  Indian  Life,  and  Aspects  of  Nature  under  the  Equator 
during  Eleven  Yeais  of  Travel.  By  H.  W.  Bates,  F. R.S.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

There  are  few  works  on  natural  history  which  appeal  with  the  same  degree 
of  fascination  to  the  lay  person  as  “  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons  ” 
It  is  a  most  readable  record  of  adventures,  sketches  of  Brazilian  and  Indian 
life,  habits  of  animals,  and  aspects  of  nature  under  the  Equator  during  eleven 
years  of  travel. 


WORKS  OF  SAMUEL  SMILES 

Pew  books  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  have  had  such  wide  popularity 
or  such  healthy  and  stimulating  effect  as  the  works  of  Samuel  Smiles  during 
the  last  half-century.  How  great  men  have  attained  to  greatness  and  successful 
men  achieved  success  is  the  subject  of  these  enthralling  volumes  which  are 
now  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 


SELF-HELP. 

Perseverance. 


Wilh  Illustrations  of  Conduct  and 

With  Portrait. 


LIFE  AND  LABOUR  ;  or,  Characteristics  of  Men 

of  Industry,  Culture,  and  Genius. 

CHARACTER.  A  Book  ot  Noble  Characteristics. 

W  ith  PYontispiece. 
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THE  LION  HUNTER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Five  Years’  Adventures  in  the  Far  Interior  of  South  Africa,  with  Notices 
of  the  Native  Tribes  and  Savages.  By  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cumming, 
of  Altyre.  With  Woodcuts. 

This  sporting  classic  is  a  fascinating  first-hand  narrative  of  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions m  pursuit  of  big  game  and  adventures  with  native  tribes.  A  special 
interest  now  attaches  to  it  by  reason  of  the  great  changes  which  have  come 
over  the  scene  of  “the  lion  hunter’s”  exploits  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time— in  districts  where  his  was  the  first  white  mans  foot  to  tread,  our 
armies  marched  and  fought  in  the  late  South  African  War,  and  prosperous 
towns  are  now  established. 

UNBEATEN  TRACKS  IN  JAPAN.  .An  Account  ot 

Travels  in  the  Interior,  including  visits  to  the  Aborigines  of  \ezo  and 
he  Shrine  of  Nikko.  By  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella  L.  Bird).  ith 

illustrations.  ,  .  „ 

Written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  her  sister,  this  book  gives  practicably  the 
author’s  clay  to  day  experiences ;  during ;  journeys  of  over  one >  aI£ 

four  thousand  miles  in  Japan.  Mrs.  Bird  was  the  fust  European  lady  to 
visit  manv  of  the  places  described,  and  her  journeys  took  place  at  what 
nerbaps  the  most  interesting  period  of  the  country’s  history,  when  she  was 
fust  beginning  to  awake  to  the  glow  of  western  civilisation.  As  a  faithful 
ind  realistic  description  of  Old  Japan  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  English¬ 
women  of  her  day,  this  book  has  an  abiding  interest. 

NOTES  FROM  A  DIARY.  First  Series.  By  Sir 

Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  besides  being  a  distinguished  public-servant 

expensive  form.  . 

I  AVFNGRO  :  The  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  1  riest. 

By  GeoVge  Borrow.  With  6  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by  Percy 
Thi Sedition  contains  the  unaltered  text  of  the  original  issue  :  with  the 

W.  I.  Knapp.  . 

nIIP  uNfi  i«H  BIBLE.  The  Story  of  its  Origin  and 

xs^^^i^stsri  sstsf&s 

publishcc  in  1901  under  Ihe  t,  a  conti[mous  and  narrative  form,  a 

history  o"  our  English  transluhSns,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  close  connect.on 

with  the  story  ctf  the  national  life. 


A  CHEAPER  ISSUE  OF  THE  THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

THE  WORKS  OF 

SAMUEL  SMILES 

Cloth ,  u.  net ;  lambskin ,  2s.  net 

SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Conduct  and 

Perseverance.  512  pages,  with  6  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

CHARACTER.  A  Book  of  Noble  Characteristics. 

448  pages,  with  6  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

DOT'  With  Illustrations  of  Courage,  Patience,  and 

Endurance.  496  pages,  with  5  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

THRIFT-  A  Book  of  Domestic  Counsel.  448  Dages, 

with  7  Half-tone  Illustrations.  ° 


THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF1 

THE  WORKS  OF 

GEORGE  BORROW 

Cloth ,  is.  net ;  leather ,  2 s.  net 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SP AIN ;  or,  the  Journeys,  Adven- 

tiires  and  Imprisonment,  of  an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to 
GlosTarfor  ULtCK  BPu“k£E‘  " "with  4  1SSS&  ^  ^  N°teS  “d 

SPAIN.  Their  Manners,  Customs, 

Religion,  and  Language.  With  7  Illustrations  by  A.  Wallis  Mills. 

L AVENG  RO :  the  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest 

Containing  the  unaltered  Text  of  the  original  issue;  some  Suppressed 
Episodes  printed  only  in  the  Editions  issued  by  Mr.  Murray  ;  MS. 
Variorum,  Vocabulary,  and  Notes  by  Professor  W.  I.  Knapp.  With 
8  I  en  and  Ink  Sketches  by  Percy  Wadham. 

RO,^^iNL  R YE-  A  Sequel  to  “  Lavengro.”  Collated  and 

revised  in  the  same  manner  as  “  Lavengro”  by  Professor  W  I  Knapp 
With  7  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by  F.  G.  Kitton. 

People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

W  ith  Map  and  8  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Hartrick.  ^ 

ROMANO  LAVO  LIL :  the  Word  Book  of  the 

pSu^nLdranIing  ISht  Gypsy  Language.  With  Specimens  of  Gypsy 
1  octiy,  and  an  account  of  certain  Gypsyries  or  Places  inhabited  by  them 
and  of  various  things  relating  to  Gypsy  Life  in  England.  Y  ’ 


Popular  Editions  of 

Mr.  Murray’s  Standard  Works 

Each  2 16  net . 


THE  LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK,  The 

Circumnavigator.  By  Arthur  Kitson.  With  Portrait. 

JOHN  MURRAY :  A  Publisher  and  his  Friends. 

Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  the  second  John  Murray,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  House,  1768 — 1843.  By 
Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.  Edited  by  Thomas  Mackay.  With 
Portraits.  In  One  Volume. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LIEUTENANT- 

GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  SMITH,  1787-1819.  Edited  by 
G.  C.  Moore  Smith.  With  Map  and  Portrait. 

BIRD  LIFE  AND  BIRD  LORE.  By  R.  Bosworth 

Smith.  With  Illustrations. 

A  COTSWOLD  VILLAGE ;  or,  Country  Life  and  Pursuits 
in  Gloucestershire.  By  J.  Arthur  Gibbs.  With  Illustrations. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “FOX”  IN  THE 

ARCTIC  SEAS  IN  SEARCH  OF  FRANKLIN  AND  HIS 
COMPANIONS.  By  the  late  Admiral  Sir  F.  Leopold 
McClintock,  R.N.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  and 
Maps. 

THE  STORY  of  the  BATTLE  of  WATERLOO. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT,  FIRST  LORD  CLIVE.  By 

the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  Illustrated. 

THE  WILD  SPORTS  and  NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  HIGHLANDS.  By  Charles  St.  John.  With 
Illustrations. 


The  Popular  Editions 

Each  2  6  net. 


ROUND  THE  HORN  BEFORE  THE  MAST. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  from  San  Francisco  round  Cape  Horn  to 
Liverpool  in  a  Fourmasted  “Windjammer,”  with  experiences  of  the 
life  of  an  Ordinary  Seaman.  By  Basil  Lubbock  With  Illustrations. 

LETTERS  FROM  HIGH  LATITUDES.  Being  some 

Account  of  a  Voyage  in  1856,  in  the  Schooner  Yacht  Foam ,  to' 
Iceland,  Jan  Meyen,  and  Spitzbergen.  By  the  late  Marquess  of 
Dufferin.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

FIELD  PATHS  and  GREEN  LANES  in  SURREY 

AND  SUSSEX.  By  Louis  J.  Jennings.  Illustrated. 

THE  LION  HUNTER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Five  Years’  Adventure  in  the  Far  Interior  of  South  Africa.  With 
Notices  of  the  Native  Tribes  and  Savages.  By  R.  Gordon 
Cumming.  With  16  Woodcuts. 

DOG  BREAKING.  The  most  Expeditious,  Certain,  and  Easy 
Method.  With  Odds  and  Ends  for  those  who  love  the  Dog  and  Gun. 
By  General  W.  N.  Hutchinson.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  a  Canoe 

Cruise  m  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  John 
Macgregor,  M.A.,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR, 

1779-1783.  With  a  Description  and  Account  of  that  Garrison  from 
the  Earliest  Times.  By  John  Drinkwater,  Captain  in  the  Seventy- 
second  Regiment  of  Royal  Manchester  Volunteers.  With  Plans. 

I  HE  LIFE  OE  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  Soldier  and 

Administrator.  By  Captain  Lionel  J.  Trotter.  With  Portrait 
and  3  Maps. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  Sir  William  Smith.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND.  F'rom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 
By  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Hon.  D.CL.. 
Oxon.  With  16  Illustrations. 


Mr.  Murray’s  Standard  Works. 

Each  2/6  net . 

Works  of  George  Borrow. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN ;  or,  The  Journeys,  Adventures  and 
Imprisonments  of  an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to  Circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  With  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Ulick 
Burke.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

LAVENGRO :  The  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest.  A  New 
Edition,  containing  the  Unaltered  Text  of  the  original  issue  ;  some 
Suppressed  Episodes  now  printed  for  the  first  time  ;  MS.  Variorum, 
Vocabulary,  and  Notes  by  Professor  W.  I.  Knapp.  With  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portrait,  2  Half-tone  Illustrations,  and  8  Pen  and  Ink 
Sketches  by  Percy  Wadham. 

ROMANY  RYE.  A  Sequel  to  Lavengro.  A  New  Edition. 
Collated  and  Revised  in  the  same  manner  as  “Lavengro,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  I.  Knapp.  With  Photogravure  and  7  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches 
by  F.  G.  Kitton. 

WILD  WALES:  Its  People,  Language  and  Scenery.  New 
Edition.  With  Photogravure  and  12  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Hartricic. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.  Their  Manners,  Customs, 

Religion  and  Language.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  7 
Illustrations  by  A.  Wallis  Mills. 

ROMANO  LA  VO  LIL  :  The  Word  Book  of  the  Romany  or 

English  Gypsy  Language,  with  Specimens  of  Gypsy  Poetry  and  an 
account  of  certain  Gypsyries,  or  places  inhabited  by  them,  and  of 
various  things  relating  to  Gypsy  Life  in  England. 


Works  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley. 
CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical 

Subjects. 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  JEWISH 

CHURCH  from  Abraham  to  the  Christian  Era.  With  Portraits, 
Maps  and  Plans.  3  Vols. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

EASTERN  CHURCH.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.  With  Map. 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  of  CANTERBURY. 

With  Plans  and  Illustrations. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.,  Head  Master 

of  Rugby.  With  Preface  by  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Fitcii.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations. 


Mr.  Murray’s  Standard  Works. 

Each  2/6  net . 

Works  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bishop 

(Isabella  L.  Bird). 

HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.  Six  Months  among  the 

Palm  Groves  and  Coral  Reefs  and  Volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  With  Illustrations. 

UNBEATEN  TRACKS  IN  JAPAN,  including  visits  to 

the  Aborigines  of  Yezo,  and  the  Shrines  of  Nikh6  and  Ise.  Map 
and  Illustrations. 


Darwin’s  Life  and  Works. 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  With  Illustrations. 

CHARLES  DARWIN.  His  Life  told  in  an  Autobiographical 
Chapter.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Francis  Darwin.  With  a  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portrait. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES.  By  means  of  Natural 

Selection. 

The  only  authorised  and  complete  Edition  (The  Sixth)  0/  which  the  Copyright  does 

not  expire  for  several  years  to  come. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN.  And  Selection  in  Relation  to 

Sex.  With  Illustrations. 

A  NATURALIST’S  VOYAGE,  journal  of  Researches 

into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  Countries  Visited  during 
the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  “Beagle”  Round  the  World,  under  the 
Command  of  Capt.  Fitzroy,  R.N.  With  many  Illustrations. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  VEGETABLE  MOULD 

THROUGH  THE  ACTION  OF  WORMS  :  With  Observations 
on  their  Habits.  With  Illustrations. 

THE  VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  BY  WHICH 

ORCHIDS  ARE  FERTILISED  BY  INSECTS.  With  Illus¬ 
trations. 

THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EMOTIONS  IN 

MAN  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  Francis  Darwin.  With 

Photographic  and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  VARIATION  of  ANIMALS  and  PLANTS 

UNDER  DOMESTICATION.  With  Ulustrat  ions.  Large  Cr. 

Svo.  2  Vols,  5-s-.  net. 

MOVEMENTS  AND  HABITS  OF  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  With  Woodcuts. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  EAST 

SERIES 

Edited  by  L.  CKANMER-BVNO  and  Dr.  S  A.  KAPADIA 


THE  SERIES  AND  ITS  PURPOSE 

THE  object  of  the  Editors  of  this  Series  is  a  very  definite  one. 
They  desire  above  all  things  that,  in  their  humble  way,  these 
books  shall  be  the  ambassadors  of  good-will  and  understanding 
between  East  and  West — the  old  world  of  Thought  and  the  new  of 
Action.  In  this  endeavour,  and  in  their  own  sphere,  they  are  but 
followers  of  the  highest  example  in  the  land.  They  are  confident 
that  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  great  ideals  and  lofty  philosophy  of 
Oriental  thought  may  help  to  a  revival  of  that  true  spirit  of  Charity 
which  neither  despises  nor  fears  the  nations  of  another  creed  and  colour. 


NEW  VOLUMES  JUST  OUT 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  JAPANESE  POETRY.  By  Yoke Noguchi. 

2 /-  net. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SIKHS.  By  Dorothy  Field.  2/- net. 


INDIAN 

BUDDHIST  SCRIPTURES.  A  Selection  Translated  from  the 
Pali  with  Introduction  by  E.  J.  Thomas,  M.A.  2/- net. 

THE  HEART  OF  INDIA.  Sketches  in  the  History  of  Hindu 
Religion  and  Morals.  By  L.  D  Barnett,  M.  A.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  University  College,  London.  2/-  net. 

BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE:  An  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Vedanta.  As  set  forth  by  the  Upanishads  and  by  Sankara. 
By  L.  D.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  University 
College,  London.  2nd  Impression.  2/-  net. 


Continued  over 


THE  BUDDHA’S  “WAY  OF  VIRTUE.”  A  Translation  o f 

the  Dhammapada.  By  W.  C.  D.  Wagiswara  and  K.  J.  Saunders, 
Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  branch.  2/-  net. 

‘  HE  PATH  OF  LIGHT.  Rendered  for  the  first  time  into 

English  from  the  Bodhi-charyavatara  of  Santi-Deva.  A  Manual  of 
Maha-Yana  Buddhism.  By  L.  D.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  2/-  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM.  Translated  from 

“  L’Introduction  a  l’Histoire  du  Buddhisme  Indien  ”  of  Eugene  Burnouf, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Winifred  Stephens.  2/-  net. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA.  Selections  from  the  Buddhist 

texts,  together  with  the  original  Pali,  with  Introduction  by  Herbert 
Baynes,  M.R.A.S.  2nd  Impression.  2/-  net. 

IRANIAN  (Persian,  Pehlvi,  Zend,  etc.) 

THE  DIWAN  OF  ZEB-UN-NISSA.  The  First  Fifty  Ghazals. 

Rendered  from  the  Persian  by  Magan  Lal  and  Jessie  Duncan  West¬ 
brook.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  2/-  net. 

THE  RUBA’IYAT  OF  HAFIZ.  Translated  with  Introduction 

by  Syed  Abdul  Majid,  LL.D.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by 
L.  Cranmer-Byng.  2nd  Impression,  1/-  net. 

THE  SPLENDOUR  OF  GOD.  Being  Extracts  from  the  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  Bahais.  With  Introduction  by  Eric  Hammond.  2nd 
Impression.  2/-  net. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER,  and  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Parsi  Religion.  Translated  with  Introduction  by  Dr. 
S.  A.  Kapadia,  Lecturer,  University  College,  London.  2nd  Edition. 
2/-  net. 

THE  PERSIAN  MYSTICS. 

I.  Jalalu’d-din  Rumi,  By  F.  Hadland  Davis.  2nd  Impression. 
2/-  net. 

II.  Jami.  By  F.  Hadland  Davis.  2/- net. 

THE  BUSTAN  OF  SA’DI.  From  the  Persian.  Translated 

with  Introduction  by  A.  Hart  Edwards,  2/-  net. 

SA’DI’S  SCROLL  OF  WISDOM.  By  Shaikh  Sa’di.  With 
Introduction  by  Sir  Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  K.C.I.E.  if-  net. 

With  Persian  Script  added.  2/-  net. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SA’DI.  Selected  and  Rendered 
from  the  Persian  with  Introduction  by  L.  Cranmer-Byng.  3rd  Impres¬ 
sion.  1/-  net. 

ARABIC 

ABU’L  ALA,  THE  SYRIAN.  By  Henry  Baerlein.  2/-  net. 
THE  ALCHEMY  OF  HAPPINESS.  By  Al  Ghazzali. 

Rendered  into  English  by  Claud  Field.  2/-  net. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AL  GHAZZALI.  Translated  for 

the  first  time  into  English  by  Claud  Field,  M.A.  if-  net. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SOUL.  From  the  Arabic  of 

Ibn  I  ufai l.  Translated  with  Introduction  by  Paul  Bronnle,  Ph.D. 
4th  Impression.  1/6  net. 

I' HE  RELIGION  OF  THE  KORAN.  With  Introduction  by 

Sir  Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  K.C.I.E.  3rd  Impression.  1/- net. 

ARABIAN  WISDOM.  Selections  and  Translations  from  the 

Arabic  by  John  Wortabet,  M.D.  2nd  Impression,  r/- net, 

THE  SINGING  CARAVAN.  Some  Echoes  of  Arabian  Poetry. 

By  Henry  Baerlein.  2/-  net. 

THE  DIWAN  OF  ABU’L-ALA.  By  Henry  Baerlein. 

2nd  Impression.  1/-  net. 

HEBREW 

ANCIENT  JEWISH  PROVERBS.  Compiled  and  Classified 

by  A.  Cohen,  late  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  2/-  net. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA.  With  an  Intro¬ 

duction  by  C.  E.  Lawrence,  Author  of  “  Pilgrimage,”  etc.  2/-  net. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL:  Being  Extracts  from  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  and  Midrash  Rabboth.  Translated 
from  the  Aramaic  with  an  Introduction  by  Edwin  Collins.  2nd  Impres¬ 
sion.  1/-  net. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Rabbi  Bachye 

Translated  from  the  Hebrew  with  Introduction  by  Edwin  Collins 
Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar,  U.C.L.  2nd  Impression.  1/-  net. 

CHINESE 

YANG  CHU’S  GARDEN  OF  PLEASURE.  Translated 

from  the  Chinese  by  Professor  Anton  Forke.  With  an  Introduction  by 

H.  Cranmer-Byng.  i/-  net. 

TAOIST  TEACHINGS.  From  the  Mystical  Philosophy  of  Lieh 

Tzu.  Translated  by  Lionel  Giles,  M. A.  2/- net. 

A  LUTE  OF  JADE.  Being  Selections  from  the  Classical  Poets  of 
China.  Rendered  with  an  Introduction  by  L.  Cranmer-Byng.  2nd 
Edition.  2/-  net. 

THE  CLASSICS  OF  CONFUCIUS. 

I.  The  Book  of  Odes  (Shi-King). 

By  L  Cranmer-Byng.  4th  Impression.  1/-  net. 

II.  The  Book  of  History  (Shu-King). 

By  W.  Corn  Old.  2nd  Impression.  1/-  net. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS.  A  new  Translation  of  the 

greater  part  of  the  Confuciau  Analects,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Lionel  Giles,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Books  and  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum.  2nd  Impression.  2/-  net. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE;  or,  The  Universal  Order  of 

Confucius.  A  translation  of  one  of  the  four  Confucian  Books, 
hitherto  known  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  By  Ku  Hung  Ming,  M.A. 
(Edin.).  and  Impression,  i/-  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FILIAL  DUTY.  Translated  from  the  Chinese 
of  the  Hsiao  Ching  by  Ivan  Chen,  First  Secretary  to  the  Chinese 
Legation,  i/-  net. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  LAO  TZU.  From  the  Chinese.  Trans¬ 
lated  with  Introduction  by  Lionel  Giles,  of  the  British  Museum,  4th 
Impression.  1/-  net. 

MUSINGS  OF  A  CHINESE  MYSTIC.  Selections  from  the 

Philosophy  of  Chuang  Tzu.  With  Introduction  by  Lionel  Giles,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  Assistant  at  the  British  Museum.  2nd  Impression.  2/-  net. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  DRAGON.  An  Essay  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Art  in  China  and  Japan,  based  on  Original  Sources.  By 
Laurence  Binyon.  2/-  net. 

JAPANESE 

THE  WAY  OF  CONTENTMENT.  Translated  from  the 

Japanese  of  Kaibara  Ekken  by  Ken  Hoshino.  2/-  net. 

THE  MASTER-SINGERS  OF  JAPAN.  Being  Verse  Trans¬ 

lations  from  the  Japanese  Poets.  By  Clara  A.  Walsh.  2/-  net. 

WOMEN  AND  WISDOM  OF  JAPAN.  With  Introduction 

by  S.  Takaishi.  2nd  Impression.  1/-  net. 

EGYPTIAN 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  LEGENDS.  By  Margaret  A. 

Murray.  2/-  net. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  ISIS.  Being  the  Laments  of  Isis  and 
Nephthys.  Translated  from  the  Egyptian  with  an  Introduction  by  James 
Teackle  Dennis,  i/-  net. 

THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  PTAHHOTEP  AND  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  KE’GEMNI.  The  Oldest  Books  in 
the  World.  Translated  from  the  Egyptian  with  Introduction  and 
Appendix  by  Battiscombe  Gunn.  3rd  Impression.  1/-  net. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Editors  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  East  Series, 

50A,  Albemarle  Street, 

London,  W. 
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